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SOME 



ACCOUNT 



- • OP THE 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



J A C Q fi vB R Y ANT, ESQ. 



T 



HE earliest authenfic account we can 

obtain of tbe birth of this learned and cele- 

■ ■ , -. 

brated \mter, is from the Register Book of 
Eton College, ito which he is entered "of 
Chatham, in the county of Kent, of the 
age of twelve yeirs, in 173Q,''— consequent- 
ly, born in 1718. ^ 

Whence a diflference has arisen between 
the dates in this entry, and the inscription 
on his monument, hereafter given, we are 
unable to explain. 

VOL. I. a 
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The two royal fouxidations of Eton, and 
King's College, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. 
He received his first rudiments at the vil- 
lage of LuUingstone, in Kent; and was 
admilt;Q4r ugoin : t^ fi^iuiSittion^ at'£ton 
College, on the Sd of August, 1730, where 
he was three years captain of the school, 
previous; to his rQ9)0val! to Cambridge. He 
was elected from Eton to King's College in 
1736 ; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1740; and proceeded, Master in 1744.^ 

He attended the IHi|(g of Marlborough, 
^nd his brother, liOrcjL .Ovaries Spencer^ at 
iGton, as their- private tuto^, .andl proved a 
valuable acquisition, to j t^j^t illusftrious 
house; and, what may be reckoned, at 
least equally fortunate, his .lot[ fell aaiiong 
those who knew hoj«r to; appreciate his 
worthy and wejre both able and willing to 
reward it. The Diike made him his pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacity he ac- 
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companied his Grace during his campaign 

, . .. • 

on the continent, where he had the com-r 
mand of the British forces ; and, when he 
was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
he appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of 
Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. 
His general habits, in his latter years;' 

• * 

as is commonly the ciase with severe stu- 
dents, were sedentary ; and, during the* 
last ten years of his life, he had frequent 
pains in his chest, occasioned by so much 
application, and leaning against bis table 
to write ; but, iii his younger day^, spent 
at Eton, he excelled in various athletic 
exercises ; and, by his skill in swimming, 
was the happy instrument in saving the 
life of the venerable Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards Provost of Eton College. The doctor 
gratefully acknowlpdged this essential ser- 
vice, by embracing the first opportunity 
which occurred, to present the nephew of 
his preserver with the living of Wootton 
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IV LIFE AND WRITINGS 

Courtney, near Minehead, in Somerset; a 
presentation belonging to the Provost of 
Eton, in right of his office. 

JVlr. Bryant was never married. He com** 
monly rose at half past seven, shaved him- 
self without a glass, was seldom a quarter 
of an hour in dressing, at nine rung for his 
breakfast, which was abstemious, and ge- 
nerally visited his friends at Eton and 
Windsor, between breakfast -and dinner, 
which was formerly at two, but afterwards 

at four o'clock. He was particularly fond 

* 

of dogs,^and was known to have thirteen 
spaniels at one time : he once very nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, through his over 
eagerness in putting them into the water. 

Our author must be considered as highly 
distinguished, beyond the common lot of 
mortality, with the temporal blessings of 
comforts, honour, and long life. . With re- 
spect to the first of these, he enjoyed 
health, peace, and competence ; for, besides 
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what he derived from his own family, the 
present Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father's death, settled an annuity on Mr. 
Bryant of 600 1. Which he continued to re- 
ceive from that noble family till his death. 
He was greatly honoured among his nu- 
merous, yet chosen friends and acquaint- 
ance ; and his company courted by all the 
literary characters in his neighbourhood. 
His more particular intimates, in his own' 
district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, 
Glynn, and Heberden. The venerable Sir 
George Baker, he either saw or corres- 
ponded with every day ; likewise with Dr. 
Hallam, the father of Eton school, who had 
given up the deanery of Bristol, because 
he chose to reside at Windsor. When he 
went into Kent, the friends he usually vi- 
sited were the Reverend 'Archdeacon Law, 
Mr, Longley, Recorder of Rochester, and 
Dr. Dampier, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese. Besides the pecuniary expression 
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of esteem mentioned above, the Duke of 
Marlborough had two rooms kept for 
him at Blenheim, with his name inscribed 
over the doors ; and he was the oinly person 
who was presented with the keys of that 
choice librarjw The humble retreat of the 
venerable sage was frequently visited by 
his Majesty ; and thus he partook in 
the highest honours recorded of the philo- 
sophers and sages of antiquity. Thus loved 
^nd honoured, he attained to eighty-nine 
years of agQ, and died, at Cypenham, near 

Windsor, Nov. IS, 1804, of a mortification 

* 

in his leg, originating in .the seemingly 
slight circumstance of ^, rasure against a 
chair, in the act of reaching a book from a 
phelf, 

Re had presented many of his most va- 
luable books to the King in his life-time, 
and his editions by Gaxton to the Marquis 
of Blandford : the remainder of this choice 
collection he bequeathed tp the library of 
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King's College, Cambridge, whtre he had 
received his education. 

He gave, by will, 2>000l. to the society 
for propagating the gospel, and 1,000 l.tor 
the superanmuated collegers of Eton school, 
to be disposed of as the provost ancj fellows^ 
should think fit. Also, 500 1. to the parish 
of Farnham Royal. The poor of Cyperi- 
ham and Chalvey were constant partakersr 
of his bounty, which was of so extensive a 

■ 

nature, that he commissioned the neigh- 
bouring clergy to look out proper objects 
for his beneficence. 

Mr. Bryant's litemty attainments were of 
a nature peculiar to himself; and, in point 
of classical erudition he was, perhaps, with- 
out an equal in the world. He had the 
very peculiar felicity, of preserving .his emi- 
nent superiority of talents to the end of a 
very long life ; tli^ whole of which was not 
only devoted to literature, but his studies 
were unifopjily directed to the investiga* 
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tion of truth. The love of truth might, in- 
deed, be considered as his grand character* 
istic, which he steadily pursued ; and this 
is equally true as to his motive, whether he 
was found on the wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, 
he declared to his nephew, and others in 
the room, that " all he had written was 
with a view to the promulgation of truth ; 
and, that all he had contended for, he him- 
self believed:" By truth, we are to un- 
derstp^^nd religious truth, his firm persua- 
sion of the truth of Christianity ; to the in- 
vestigation and establishment of which he 
devoted his whole4ife. This was the central 
point, around which all his labours turned ; 
the ultimate object at which they aimed. 

Such are the particulars we have been 
able to collect of this profound schplar and 
antiquary. But the life of ja man of letter^ 

* 

appears, jand must be chiefly sought for in 
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his works, of which we subjoin the follow-^ 
ing catalogue : 

The first work Mr. Bryant published was 
in 17675 intituled, ** Observations and In- 
quiries relating to various Parts of antient 
History; containing Dissertations on the 
Wind Euroclydon, (see vol. v. p. 325.); 
and on the IslandMelite, (see vol.y. p. 357-)> 
together with an Account of Egypt in its 
most early State, (see vol. vi. p. 1.); artd of 
the Shepherd Kings.'' (See vol. yi. p. 105.) 
This publication is calculated not only to 
throw light on the antiedt history of the 
kingdom of Egypt, but on the history also 
of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and other nations. The account 
of the Shepherd Kings contains a statement 
of the time of their coming into Egypt; of 
the particular province they possessed, and, 
to which the Israelites afterwards succeed- 
ed. The treatise on the Euroclydon was. 
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designed to vindicate the common reading 
of Acts, xxvii. 14. in opposition to Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, supported by the 
authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and the 
Vulgate, who thought Eukoaquilo more 
agreeable to the truth. 

His grand work, called, " A New System, 
or, an Analysis, of Antient My thology,'* was 
the next ; " wherein an attempt is made to 
divest Tradition of Fable, and to reduce 
Truth to its original Purity/* This waa 
publishj^d in quarto, vol. i. and ii, in 1774, 
and vol. iii. in 1776. 

In 1775 he published " A Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v, p. 287.) 
and of the Inscription NaE; together with, 
an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
the same Place in honour of the Emperor 
Severus/' This appeared in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Archaeologia, and alfeo ^s a se- 
parate quarto pamphlet. 

" An address to Dn Priestley, on the 
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Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illus* 
trated/' 1780. A pamphlet, octavo. 

" Vindiciae Flavianas ; or, a Vindication 
of the Testimony given by Josephus con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ.'' A pam« 
phlet, octavo. 1780. 

" Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Rowley ; in which the authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained.'' Two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. Bry- 
ant engaged deeply and earnestly, and was 
assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn of 
King's College, Cambridge. Our author in 
this, as in his other controversial writings, 
was influenced by a spirit of sober inquiry, 
and a regard for truth. The leading ob- 
ject he had in view, in his Observations 
on the poems ascribed to Rowley, was to 
prove, by a variety of instances, that Chat- 
terton could not be their author, as he ap- 
peared not to understand them himself. 
This plea appears specious, yet it is certain 
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the learned author failed egregiously in his 
proofs, and this publication added little to 
the reputation he had already acquired. 
The best way of accounting for Mr. Bry- 
ant's risking his well-earned and high cha- 
racter in the literary world in this contro- 
versy, dnd for the eagerness with which he 
engaged in it, is from the turn of his studies^ 
"He had,'' to borrow the words of Mr. 
Mason, " been much engaged in antiqui- 
ties, and consequently had imbibed too 
much of the spirit of a profest antiquarian ; 
now we know, from a thousand instances, 
that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that 
comes to them under the fascinating form 
of a new discovery.'^ 

" Collections on the Zingara, or Gypsey 
Language." Archseologia, voL vii. 

'^ Geramarum antiquarum Delectus ex 
praestantioribus desumptus in Dactylotheca 
Ducis Marlburiensis," . Two vols, folio^ 
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1783, &c. This is the first volume of the 
Duke of Marlborough's splendid edition of 
his invaluable collection of Gems, and was 
translated into French by Dr. Maty. The 
second volume was done in Latin by Dr. 
Cole, prebendary of Westminster ; the 
French by Mr. Dutens. The Gems are 
exquisitely engraved by Bartolozzi. This 
work was privately printed, and no more 
copies taken than were intended for the 
crowned heads of Europe, and a few of his 
Grace's private friends ; after which the 
coppers for the plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully re- 
duced to ashes. 

" A Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion.'' Octavo, 1792, 

" Observations upon the Plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians ; in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of those Judgments, and their 
Con'espqndence with the Rites and Idolatry 
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of that People ; with a prefatory discourse 
coDjcerning the Grecian colonies from 
Egypt/' Octavo, 1794- 

The treatise on the authenticitj' of the 
Scriptures was published anonymously, and 
the whole of the profits arising from its skle 
given to the society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. It contains a good generaL 
view of the leading arguments for Divine 
Revelation. 

" Observations upon a Treatise, intituled. 

Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons. 

Le Chevalier."" Quarto, 1795. 

. " A Dissertation concerning the War of 

Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 
described by Homer ; shewing that no such 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no 
such City in Phrygia ever existed.'' Quarto, 
1796. The appearance of this publication 
excited great surprise among the learned, 
and made few proselytes to the dpctrine it in- 
culcates ; and even his high authority failed 
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ia overturniBg optnions so long maintained 
smd estabJished among hisitoil^as, and sup-' 
ported by such extensive and (ilear evidence. 
He is a wise man indeed who knows where 
to stop, Mr. Bryant had wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his famous Mythology^ in ^ di* 
vesting Tradition of Fable, and reducing 
Truth to its original Purity/' and this se- 
duced hiOfi, as his antiquarian pursuits had 
done before, in the case of Rowley, to pro- 
ceed to unwarrantable lengths in the Disser- 
tation on the War of Troy. It was remarked 
on by Mr. Falconer, and answered in a 
very rude way by Mr, Gilrbert Wakefield 
in a letter to Mr. Bryant. J. B. S. Morrit, 
Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, 
undertook to vindicate Homer, in a style 
and with manners more worthy of the sub^ 
jeqt ^nd of a gentleman, and was replied to^ 
by Mr.. Bryant. 

" The Sentiments of Philo Judaeus con- 
ceming the Aoros, or Word of God ; toge- 
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ther with large Extracts from his Writings,- 

4 

compared with the Scriptures, on many 
other essential Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion." Octavo, 1797. 

^^ Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah," also, "Observations on famous con- 
troverted Passages in Josephus and Justin 
Martyr," are extremely curious, and such 
perhaps as only he could have written. 



** The New System, or, an Analysis of 
Antient Mythology," here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which 
will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
long as a curiosity after antiquity shall con* 
tinue to be a prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the 
profoundest erudition, and did not come 
behind the most distinguished names of the 
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last century, for their attention to the mi* 
nutest circumstance that might cast a ray 
of light upon the remotest ages. Nothing 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, 
however recondite, or wherever dispersed, 
could escape his sagacitj^ and patient inves- 
tigation. But we are not to confine our 
admiration of the work before us to the 
deep erudition discoverable in it ; this ela- 
borate production is equally distinguished 
for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
with a boldness of genius from the systems 
of his predecessors in the same walks of lite- 
rature, he delights by his ingenuity, while 
he astonishes by his courage, and surprises 
by his novelty. In the last point of view, 
this work is indeed singularly striking ; it 
departs from the commonly-received sys- 
tems, to a degree that has not only never 
been attempted, but not even thought 
of by any men of learning. 
The subject here undertakeqr by Mr. 

VOL. I. b 
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Brjant was dne of uncommon difficulty; 
one of the tnost al^ttruseand difficult which 
antiquity presents to n% ; the infonnation to 
be obtained concerning it must be collected 
fVom a vast number of incidental passages^ 
observations and assertions scattered through 
antient authors, who being themselves but 
imperfectly acquainted with their subject, 
it is next to impossible to reconcile. This* 
however, ^ our author has attempted ; and 
though, in doing this, the exuberancies of 
fancy and imagination are conspicuous, and 
some may entertain doubtd, concerning the 
sdlidity of some of his conjectures, yet, even 
such [^ve forced to allow that many parts of 
the author's scheme are probable, and de-» 
serving the highest attention. 

His miethod of proceeding by etymology 
was nqt a little hazardous; men of thd 
greatest abilities have oflen failed in the use 
pf it, while those of weak judgment have^ 
by thei« appliciation of it, rendered it the 
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source of the greatest absurdities^ and 

» 

almost led the trnthinking to connect an 
idea of ridicule with the term itself. But 
the Judicious use which Mr. Bryant c<mld 
make of this science is apparent in every 
part of his work : he derires froqi it the 
greatest and only light which cietn be cast 
upon some of his inquiries, and that in a 
way that will draw the admiration of those 
who have a proper acquaintance with the 
subject ; that is, such as have a knowledge 
of the Oriental languages sufficient to enable 
them to trace them through the Greek, La- 
tin, and other tongues, as they relate to the 
names of things, which in almost every 
country carry evidence of their being de- 
rived from the East ; from whence it is cer- 
tain mankind themselves are derived. The 
sagacity and diligence with which our au- 
thor has applied bis helps obtained from 
the scattered passages of antient authors 
and etymology, have enabled him to clear 

b2 
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Up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with 
darkness and error. Upon the whole, it 
will be allowed by all who are capable 
judges of the subject, that the plausibility 
of his liypothesis is frequently apparent, his 
scheme great, and his discoveries extraor- 
dinary. 
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Viro plusgudm octogenario, et Etonas Matris 
Filiorum omnium superstitum ^tate jam 
grandissimo^ Jacobo Bryant, S. 



iN OMEN honorati sacrum mihi cillm sit amici, 

Charta sit hsec animi fida ministra mei : 
Ne tamem incultis ventant commissa tabellis, 

Canninis ingenud dicta laventur ope. 
Quern videt, h long& sobolem admirata catervi, 

* Henrici k superis lsetii!ls umbra plagb ? 
Quern pueris ubicunque suis monstrare priorem 

Principe alumnorum mater Etona solet ? 
Quern cupit eximis quisquis virtutis amator, 

Seriiks astherei regna subire pdli ? 
Blande Senex, quern Musa fovet, seu seria tractas, 

Seu facili indulges quse propiora joco ; 
Proirieritos liceat Vates tibi condat honores, 

£t recolat vitse praemia justa tuae : 



* Henry VI. founder of Eton and King's College, in Can^ 
Mdge. 
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Frasparet baud quovis lectas de flore corollas, 

Sed ben^ Nestoreis serta gerenda comis. 
Scriptorum ex omni serie numeroque tuonim, 

Utilitas primo est conspicienda loco : 
Gratia subsequitur; Sapieiitiaque atria pandit 

Ampla tibiy in^fiik «ol48i aneunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, mores ut ubique tueris ! 

Si levi« es, levitas ipsa dooere aoltU 
Quo studio errafitcs annnos in apert^ rc^M^s ! 

Quo seiHsu dubtos, ipA gravit&te ihodMS ! 
Si fontes aperine novos, et acumine docto 

FJicere in ^cftptis quk iatuert^ sacn^^ 
Seu Verum h ficbs juvet extiitjai'e Ub^lfe . 

H'rstOriM et tenebris reddere kiiwii ppe, 
Aspice conspicuo IsctentuT ut oomia.oQ^a^ 

£t referent nitidum solque jabarque diooi ! 
Centauri, Lapitbeeque, et Tontalm, atque Pro- 
metheus, 

Et NejAele, veluti nube soliita ^uft,— 
Hi pereuot oouies ; alterque lal>oribus ijpse 

Conficis Alddes Herciik aiaju^ opus. 
Tendis in hostilem soli tibi fisus arenam ? 

Excutis haeretici verba minuta Sophi * ? 



•^tmm 



* Dr. Priestleyy on Philosophical Neccttity, 
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Accipit asternam vis profligfata repulaao), 
Practaqlie mnt vali44 tela niinffiqoe imnu. - 

Cui Melite qoa toota tua t$t? atque impare nisU 
Conjunctwn h critacU Euro AquiloQw iter ? 

Argo qui8 dubitati qaia Delta in divite xmch 
Qua sit Josepiii fratribus aucta domui ? 

Monstra qaot iEgypti pcrhihes ! qusque lea J8- 

Qu&m propria in falsos arma parata deos ! 
Dum foedis squalet Nilus cum foetibus amnis, 

Et nccis est auctor quds modo numen erat 
Immeritos Danatim casus, Priamique dolemus 

Funera, nee vel adhuc ossa quieta, senis ? 
Fata Melesigense querimur, mentitaque facta 

Hectoris incertas ad Simoentis aquas ? 
Eruis base veteris scabr4 h rubigine famse, 

Dasque operis vati jusque decusque sui. 
Magna tuis affers monumentaque clara triumphis, 

Cum Ttojk sternum qu6d tibi nomen erit ! 
Ah ! ne te extrem4 cesset coluisse senectii, , 

(Aspicere heu ! nimias quern vetuere moras,) 
Qui puer, atque infans prope, te sibi sensit ami- 
cum, 
Eque tuis sopbiae fontibus hausit aquas \ 
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Iniagisy et, purse queBcunque apttssima vitae ' 

Praemia supplicibus del Deu6 ip^ suip, 
HiBec pete rite seni venera&do, Musa ; qdod Illc 

Nee spe, nee fam^ ditior esse potest 
Intfumeris longiim gratus societur amicis^ 

Inter Etonenses duxqiie paterque viros : 
Felix intersit terris : superAmque beato 

Paulisper talem fas sit abesse choro. 
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Erant in eo plarimse literas 

nee eas vulgares, 

Sed exquisitas qusedam et reconditas, 

quas non minore Studio quam*acumine 

ad illustrandam S.S veritatem adhibuit : 

Id quod testantur scripta ejus gra^issima^ 

tarn in Historise sacrae primordiis eroendis 

quam in Gentium Mythologia explicandsL versata. 

Libris erat adeo deditus 

Ut iter vitsB secretum 

iis omnino deditum ; 

Prsemiis honoribusque 

•quas illi non magis ex Patroni nobilissimi gratii 

quam suis meritis abunde praesto erant^ 

usq; praeposuerit. 

Vitam integerrimam et yer^ Christianam 
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Epichabmus. 



XT is my purpose, in the ensuing work, to 
give an account of the first ages, and of the 
great events which happened in the infancy 
of the world. In consequence of this I 
shall lay before the reader what the Gentile 
writers have said upon this subject, collate- 
rally with the accounts given by Moses, as 
long as I find him engaged in the general 
history of mankind. By these means I shall 
be able to bring surprising proofs of those 
great occurrences, which the sacred pen- 
man has recorded. And when his history 
beccHnes more limited, and is confined to a 
peculiar people, and a private dispensation, 
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I shall proceed to shew what was subse- 
quent to his account after the migration of 
families, and the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar. When mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, each great family had, by 
' divine appointment, a particular place of 
destination, to which they retired. In this 
manner the first nations were constituted, 
and kingdoms founded. But great changes 
were soon effected, and colonies went abroad 
without any regard to their original place 
of allotment. New establishments were soon 
made, from whence ensued a mixture of 
people and languages. . These are events 
of the highest consequeuce ; of which we 
can receive no intelligence, but through the 
hands t)f the Gentile writers. 

It has been observed, by many of the 
learned, that some particular family betook 
themselves very early to different parts of 
the world, in all which they introduced 
their rites and religion, together with the 
customs of tlieir country. They represent 
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them as very knowing and enterprising ; and 
with good reason. They were the first who 
ventured upon the seas, and undertook lon^ 
voyages. They shewed their superiority and 
address in the numberless expeditions which 
they made, and the difficulties which they 
surmounted. Many have thought that they 
were colonies from Egypt, or from Phenicia, 
having a regard only to the settlements 
which they made in the west. But I shall 
shew hereafter, that colonies of the same 
people are to be found in the most extreme 
parts of the east ; where we may observe the 
same rites and ceremonies, and the same 
traditional histories, as are to be met with, 
in their other ' settlements. The country 
called Phenicia could not have sufficed f(x: 
the effecting all that is attributed to these 
mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me 
to acquaint the Reader, that the wonderful 
people to whom I allude were the descend* 
ants of Chus, and called Cuthites and Cu« 
scans. They stood their groimd at the 
general migration of families ; but were at 
last scattered over the face of the earth. 
They were the first apostates from the truth, 
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yet great in worldly wisdom. They intro-J 

duced, wherever they came, many useful 

Vts, and were looked up to as a superior 

order of beings : hence they were styled 

Heroes, Daemons, Heliadse, Macarians. 

They were joined in their expeditions by 

other nations, especially by the collateral 

branches of their family, the Mi^aim, 

Caphtorim, and the sons of Cahg^an. These 

were all of the line of Ham, who was held 

by his posterity in th6 highest veneration. 

They called him Amon : and having in pro^ 

cess of time raised him to a divinity, they 

worshipped him as the Sun ; and front this 

worship they were styled Amonians. This 

is an appellation which will continually oc* 

cur in the course of this work ; and I am 

authorised in the use of it from Plutarch, 

from whom we may infer, that it was not 

uncommon among the sons of Ham. He 

specifies particularly, in respect to the' 

Egyptians, that when any two of that na-^ 

tion met, they used it as a term of honour 

in their * salutations, and called one another 

' — " • ■ i>. — .— — •• ■ - 1,1 
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Amonians* This therefore will be the title 
by which I shall choose to distinguish the 
people of whom I treat, when I speak of 
them collectively ; for under this denomina- 
tion are included all of this family, whether 
they were Egyptians or Syrians, of Phenicia 
or of Canaan. They were a people who care- 
fully preserved memorials of their ancestors^ 
and of those great events which had pre- 
ceded their dispersion. These were described 
in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks : 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of 
letters, the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives^ 
^nd popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile 
writers, that he obtained all his knowledge 
from some writings of the Amonians. H 
t^a$ the good fortune of Sanchoniathon^ says 
' Philo Biblius, to light upon some antient 
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Atnonian records^ which had been preserved in 
the innermost part of a temple^ and known to 
very few. Upon this discovery he applied him* 
self with great diligence to make himself 
^ster of the contents : and having^ by di* 
vesting them of the fable and allegory with 
which they were obscured^ obtained his pur* 
pose^ he brought the whole to a conclusion. 

I should be glad to give the Reader a 
still farther insight into the system which I 
am about to pursue. But such is the scope 
of my inquiries, and the purport of my de- 
terminations, as may possibly create in him 
Bome prejudice to my design; all which 
would be obviated were he to be carried, 
step by step, to the general view, and be 
made partially acquainted, according as the 
scene opened. What I have to exhibit is 
in great measure new ; and I shall be obliged 
to run counter to many received opinions, 
which length of time, and general assent, 
have in a manner rendered sacred. What 
is truly alarming, I shall be found to differ, 
not only from some few historians, as is the 
case in common controversy, but in sonie 
degree from all ; and this in respect to many 
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of the most essential points^ upon which 
historical precision has been thought to de- 
pend. My meaning is, that I must set aside 
many supposed facts which have never been 
controverted ; and dispute many events 
which have not only been admitted as true, 
but have been looked up to as certain aeras 
from whence other events were to be deter- 
mined. All our knowledge of Gentile his- 
tory must either come through the hands of 
the Grecians, or of the Romans, who co- 
pied from them. I shall therefore give a 
full account of the Helladian Greeks, as 
well as of the lonim, or lonians, in Asia: 
also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. 
What may appear very presumptuous, I 
shall deduce from their own histories many 
truths, with which they were totally unac- 
quainted, and give to them an original, 
which they certainly did not know. They 
have bequeathed to us noble materials, of 
which it is time to make a serious use. It 
was their misfortune not to know the value 
of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
purport of their own intelligence. 
It will be one part of my labour to treat 
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of the Phenicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken : also of the Scythians, whose 
original has been hitherto a secret. From 
such an elucidation many good consequences 
will, I hope, ensue ; as the Pheniciatis and 
Scythians have hitherto afforded the usual 
place of retreat for ignorance to shelter it- 
self. It will therefore be my endeavour to 
specify and distinguish the various people 
under these denominations, of whom writers 
have so generally, and indiscriminately, 
ipoken. I shall say a great deal about the 
Ethiopians, as their history has never been 
completely given: also of the Indi, and 
Indo-Scythae, who seem to have been little 
regarded. There will be an account exhi- 
bited of the Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and 
Amazonian rtlnons, as well as of the people 
of Colchis ; in which the religion, rites, and 
original of those nations will be pointed 
out. I know of no writer who has written 
at large of the Cyclopians. Yet their his- 
tory is of great antiquity, and abounds with 
matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, 
treat of them very fully, and at the same 
time of the great works which they per* 
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formed; and subjoin an account of the 
Lestrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as there is a close 
correspondence between them. 

» 

As it will be my business to abridge his- 
tory of every thing superfluous and foreign, 
I shall be obliged to set aside many antient 
law-givers, and princes, who were supposed 
to have formed republics, and to have 
founded kingdoms, I cannot acquiesce in 
the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
of Inachus of Argo§, and iEgialeus of Si- 
cyon ; nor in the long line of princes who 
are derived from them. The supposed he- 
roes of the first ages, in every country are 
equally fabulous. No such conquests were 
ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Di- 
onusus, and Sesostris. The histories of Her- 
cules and Perseus are equally void of truth. 
I am convinced, and hope I shall satisfac- 
torily prove, that Cadmus never brought let- 
ters to Greece ; and that no such person ex- 
isted as the Grecians have described. What 
I have said about Sesostris and Osiris, will 
be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, 
two personages, as ideal as the former. There 
never were such expeditions undertaken^ 
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nof conquests made, as are attributed *tQ 
these princes : nor were any such empires 
constituted, as are supposed to have been 
established by them. I make as little ac^ 
count of the histories of Saturn, Janu9, Pe- 
lops, Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and 
Zoroaster of Bactria, Yet something myste- 
rious, and of moment, is concealed under 
these various characters: and the inves* 
tigation of this latent truth will be the 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to 
Greece, I can afford credence to very few 
events, which were antecedent to the Olym- 
piads. I cannot give the least assent to the 
story of Phryxus, and the golden fleece. It 
seems to me plain beyond doubt, that there 
were no such persons as the Grecian Argo- 
nauts : and that the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis was a fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall pro- 
ceed to the sources, from whence the Gre- 
cians drew.* I shall give an account of the 
Titans, and Titanic war, with the history of 
the Cuthites and antient Babylonians. This 
will be accompanied with the Gentile history 
of the Deluge, the migration of mankind 

2 
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ftoih Shiiiar, and the dispersion from Babel. 
Thef \^hole will be cro\frned with an account 
of autient Egypt ; wherein many circum- 
stances of high consequence in chronology 
^11 be stated. In the execution of the 
iv'hole there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 
count: and it will be found, from repeated 
evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
historian has trainsmitted, is most assuredly 
Iriie. And though the nations, who pre- 
served memorials of the Deluge, have i)ot 
perhaps stated accurately the time of that 
etent ; yet it will be found the grand epocha^ 
to which they referred ; the highest point to 
which they could ascend. This was esteemed 
the' renewal of the world ; the new birth of 
mahkind ; and the ultimate of Gentile his- 
tory. Some traces may perhaps be discern- 
able in their rites and mysteries of the an- 
tediluvian system: but those very few, and 
hardly perceptible. It has been thought, 
that the Chaldaic, and Egyptian accounts 
exceed not only the times of the Deluge, 
but the aera of the world : and Scaliger has 
accordingly carried the chronology of the 
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latter beyond the term of his artificial * pe- 
riod. But upon inquiry we shall find the 
chronology of this people very diifferent 
from the representations which have been 
given. This will be shewn by a plain and 
precise account, exhibited by the Egyptians 
themselves : yet overlooked and contra- 
dicted by the persons, through whose hands 
we receive it. Something of the same 
nature will be attempted in respect to Be- 
rosui^ ; as well as to Abydenus, Polyhistor, 
and AppoUodorus, who borrowed from him. 
Their histories contained matter of great 
moment : and will afford some wonderful 
discoveries. From their evidence, and from 
that which has preceded, we shall find, that 
the Deluge was the grand epocha of every 
autient kingdom. It is to be observed, that 
when colonies made anywhere a settlement, 
they ingrafted their antecedent history upon 
the subsequent events of the place; And 
as in those days they could carry up the 
genealogy of their princes to the very source 
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of all, it will be found, under whatever title 
he may come, that the first king in every 
country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first in the genealogy of their princes, 
he was in aftertimes looked upon as a real 
monarch ; and represented as a great tra- 
veller, a mighty conqueror, and sovereign 
of the whole earth. This circumstance will 
appear even in the annals of the Egyptians: 
and though their chronology has been sup- 
posed to have reached beyond that of any 
nation, yet it coincides very happily with 
the accounts given by Moses. 

In the prosecution of my system I shall 
not amuse the Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts ; but collect all that can 
be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
' universal scope of writers. I shall endea- 
vour particularly to compare sacred history 
with profane, and prove the general assent 
of mankind to the wonderful events re- 
corded. My purpose is not to lay science 
in ruins ; but instead of desolating to build 
up, and to rectify what time has impaired ; 
to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the 
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truth in its native simplicity : to shew;, that 
all the rites and mysteries of the Gentiles 
were only so ipany memorials of their prin- 
cipal ancestors ; and of the great occur-* 
rences to which they had been witnesses. 
Among these memorials the chief were the 
ruin of mankind by a flood; and the fc- 
newal of the world in one family. They had 
symbolical representations, by which these 
occurrences were commemorated i and the 
antient hymns in their temples were to the 
same purpose. They all related to the his- 
tory of the first ages, and to the. same events, 
which are recorded by Moses. 

Before I can arrive at this essential part 
of my inquiries, I must give an account of 
the rites and customs of antient Hellas ; 
and of those people which I term Amonian^. 
This I must do in order to shew, from w hence 
they came : and from what quarter their 
evidence is derived. A great deal will be 
said of their religion and rites: also of their 
towers, tqmples, and Puratheia, where their 
worship was performed. The mistakes like- 
wise of the Greeks in respect to antient 
terms, which they strangely perverted, will 



hjC exhibited in many instances^: and much 
true history will be ascertained from a de- 
tection of this peculiar misapplication. It 
is a. circumstance of great consequence, to 
which little, attention has^been paid. Great 
light however will accrue from examining 
this ^bjuse^ .and observing the particulw 
mode of error : and the only way of obtain* 
ing an insight must be by an Etymological: 
process, and by recurring to the primitive, 
language of thp people, concerning whowt. 
we are treating. As the Ampnians betooJcy. 
themselves to regions widely separated ; we 
shall find in every place where they settled^ 
the same worship and ceremoniesi and the? 
same history of their ancestors. Thpre will 
also appear a great similitude in the names 
of their cities and temples : so that we may 
be assured, that the whole was the opera- 
tion of one and the same people. The 
learned Bochart saw this; and taking for 
granted, that the people were Phenicians, he: 
attempted to interpret these names, by the. 
Hebrew language ; of which he supposed . 
the Phenician to have been a dialect. His. 
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design was certainly very ingenious, and 
carried on with a wonderful display of learn- 
ing. He failed however: and of the nature 
of his failure I shall be obliged to take no- 
tice It appears to me, as far as my reading 
can afford me light, that most antient 
names, not only of places, but of persons, 
have a manifest analogy. There is likewise 
a great correspondence to be observed in 
terms of science; and in the titles, which 
were of old bestowed upon magistrates and 
rulers. The sanie observation may be ex- 
tended even to plants, and minerals, as well 
as to animals; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred. Their names 
seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elements ; and bear a manifest relation to 
the religion in use among the Amonians, 
and to the Deity which they adored. This 
deity was the Sun : and most of the antient 
names will be found to be an assemblage of 
titles, bestowed upon that luminary. Hence 
there will appear a manifest correspondence 
between them, which circumstance is quite 
foreign to the system of Bochart. His ety-^ 
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raologies are destitute of this collateral evi- ' 
dence ; and have not the least analogy to 
support them. 

In consequence of this I have ventured to 
give a list of some Amonian terms, which 
occur in the mythology of Greece, and in 
the histories of other nations. Most antient. 
names seem to have been composed out of 
these elements : and into the same priii- . 
ciples they may be again resolved by an 
easy, and fair evolution. I subjoin to these 
a short interpretation ; and at the same time 
produce different examples of names and 
titles, which are thus compounded. From 
hence the Reader will see plainly my me- 
thod of analysis, and the basis of my ety- 
mological inquiries. 

As my researches are upon subjects very 
remote, and the histories to which I appeal, 

various ; and as the truth is in great mea- 

» 

sure to be obtained by deduction, I have 
been obliged to bring my authorities im- 
mediately under the eye of the Reader. 
He may from thence be a witness of the 
propriety of my appeal ; and see that my 
inferences are true. This however will ren- 
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der my qtiotations very numerous, and may 
afibrd some matter of discouragement, as 
they are principally from the Greek authors; 
I have however in most places of conse- 
quence endeavoured to remedy this incon- 
venience, either by exhibiting previously 
the substance of what is quoted, or giving a 
subsequent transition. Better days riiay 
perhaps come ; when the Greek language 
will be in greater repute, and its beauties 
miore admired. As I am principally in- 
debted to the Grecians for intelligence, I 
have in some respects adhered to their or- 
thography, and have rendered autient terms 
as they were expressed by them. Indeed I 
do not see, why we should not render all 
names of Grecian original, as they were ex- 
hibited by that people, instead of taking 
our mode of pronunciation from the Romans. 
I scarce know any thing, which has been of 
greater detriment to antient history than the 
capriciousness of writers in never express- 
ing foreign terms aa they were rendered 
by the natives. I sh^U be found, however, 
to have not acted up uniformly to my prin- 
ciples, as I have only in some instances 
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copied the ^Grecjefi orthography. I hare 
ventvired tp ?ibide by it merely in some 
particular terms, where I judged, that ety- 
mology would be concerned. For I w« 
Sifraid, however just this method might ap- 
pear, and warrantable, that it would seem 
too novel to be universally put in pra<:tice^ 
My purpose has been throughout to give 
a new turn to antient history, and to place 
it upon a surer foundation. The mythology 
of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
tn^ditions, which have been transmitted 
from the earliest times* They were de- 
scribed in hieroglyphics, and have been 
veiled in allegory : and the same history is 
often renewed under a different system, 
and arrangement. A great part of this in- 
telligence has been derived to us from the 
Poets ; by which means it has been render- 
ed still more extravagant, and strange. We 
find the whole, like a grotesque picture, 
blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
und filled with groups of fantastic imagery, 
such as we see upon an Indian screen; 
where the eye is painfully amused ; but 
whence little can be obtained, which is sa- 
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tisfactory, and of service. We must, how- 
ever, make this distinction, that in the 
allegorical representations of Greece, there 
was always a covert meaning, though it 
may have escaped our discernment. In 
short, we must look upon antient mytholo- 
gy as being yet in a chaotic state, where 
the mind of man has been wearied with 
roaming over the crude consistence without 
ever finding out one spot where it could re- 
pose in safety. Hence has arisen the de- 
mand, ^» rw, which has been repeated for 
ages. It is my hq|)e, and my presumption, 
that such a place of appulse may be found, 
where we may take our stand, and from 
whence we may have a full view of the 
mighty expanse before us ; from whence 
also we may descry the original design, and 
order, of all those objects, which by length 
of time, and their own remoteness, have 
been rendered so confused and uncertain. 
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B&OINNING AT VOL, IV. PAOE 1. IN THIS TDITION. 

A H ROUGH the whole process of my in- 
quiries, it has been my endeavour, from 
some plain and determin^^te principles, to 
open the way to many interesting truths. 
And as I have shewn the certainty of an 
universal Deluge from the evidences of 
most nations, to which we can gain access, 
I come now to give an history of the per- 
sons who survived that event ; and • of the 
families which were immediately descended 
from them. After having mentioned their 
residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it, I shall give an account 
of the roving of the Cuthites, and of their 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence 
they were at last expelled. To this are add- 
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ed observations upon the histories of Cba]«» 
dea and Egypt ; also of Hellas^ and Ionia ; 
and of every other country which was iti 
any degree occupied by the sons of Chus. 
There have been men of learning who have 
denominated their works from the families, 
of which they treated; and have accord- 
ingly sehfr them into the world under the 
title of Phaleg, Japhet, and Javan. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the 
name either of Cuth, or Cuthim ; for, upon 
the history of this people my system chiefly 
turns* It may be asked, if there were no 
other great families upon earth, besides; 
that of the Cuthites, worthy of record : if 
no other people ever performed great ac- 
tions, and made themselves respectable to 
posterity. Such there possibly may have 
been; and the field is open to any who niay 
choose to make inquiry. - My taking this 
particular path does not in the least abridge 
others from prosecuting different views, 
wherever they may see an opening. ' • 

As my researches are deep, and remote, 
I shall soiiietimes take the liber-tyof repeati- 
ing what has preceded ; that ther. tmths 



which I maintain may more readily be per- 
ceived. We are oftentimes, by the impor-* 
tunity of a persevering writer^ teazed inttf 
an misatisfectory compliance, and yield A 
painful assent ; but, upon closing the bdok^ 
our scruples return, and we lapse at otict 
into daubt and darkness. It has therefore^ 
been my rule to brings vouchers for every 
thing, which I maintain ; and though I 
might upon the renewal of my argument 
refer to another volume, and a distant 
page, yet I many times choose to repeat ' 
my evidence, and bring it again under im- 
mediate inspection. And if I do not scru- 
ple labour and expense, I hope the reader 
will not be disgusted by this seeming redun- 
dancy in my armngement. What I 'have 
now to present to the public, contains mat- 
ter of great moment, and should I be found 
to be in the right, it will afford a sure basi^ 
for the future history of the world. None 
<»n w^l judge either) of tl^ labour, or uti* 
lity of the work, but those who have been 
convemnt in the writings of chronologers, 
dod other learned men, upon thme sub* 
j«ct8, aad seen the difficultits witibt^ which 
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they wfei^ emfcarrassed. Gfekii ttridtkiWb- 
edlyj must Aave ^fcteen tfee lewning'iitMt 
persplcttity of a PetfcvcuS) Bwizdhms^'Seas- 
HgW, Grbtias, and Le Cle»c ; ahb IMF* «Mf 
U$ber, Peors^m, Mnv^ha^i Md K^ei^KlMfl 
Yet it may. possibly fee tfiwitid at ttico4<5««s 
th&'t a Ibefale arm hu t^tcbsAvrtiM t\mM 
prodigiet; ki seieoce irate ovieribcjiced. ' 

Many, m%o have ifinished- their prQgtniljs 
arfid are determiDed in tbeir priaciples; wM 
not perhaps so readily be brought 6\et to 
fiiy opinion. But they who are beginoittg 
their studies, and passing tfaroisgh ^ pTo^ 
cees ofGredaniitbraturey^ill futd conftinital 
-evidences aiise;* akno9t e^drj step trift **- 
ieord £-esh proofs in fav0Qr -oiP my sy^teiW. 
As the desolatioti of the vrorld ^by a delug^, 
and the. renewal tof it in ohe pefScA,' ai^ 
]|)c»zits in these days tpartkxditfy ^coaflMy- 
Yfltti^d; imi]igr> rvvthb arereileim^s toJleti^ki- 
5tMm, upbhrjseeiQig ti&esev^* truths ^ascieMainbd, 
4aay. doe ^led\to amoce iiitii!liate.^i(kJiii^M£EUbb 
iv^ith :tbe Sctipfcuns:! iss&d ^iiicfk ^n itfsi^ 
cannot :but be .prodootf^e '^f^gdbd* f^f 7>tifr 
£idi^ f'dffipfeiidH:ttpaD .insborioal e!i^>e«i^dk^>: 
rkndvdt . iB vasteye ^igubranise; that kMk^ 4Si^ 
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fifals. Hiust it is poittiblfiy tbat «obm 
aMfiiberwoa OYBT by his^ricftl esfiideoc^i 
i;iitefa .a sieSdied tfaeoJogical arguolfwM^ tovftr 
not rach. An , illnesA, \f;hich «0fii0 ttfiw 
ago confined me to my bed, and afterwards 
to my chamber, afforded me, during its re- 
cess, an opportunity of making some ver^ 
sions from the poets whom I quote, when I 
was little able to do any thing of more con- 
sequence. The translation from Dionysius 
was particularly done at that season, and 
will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties, 

I cannot conclude without acknowledg- 
kg my obligations to » most worthy and 
learned ' friend for his zeal towards piy 
work ; and for his assistance both in this^ 
and my former publication. I am indebted 
to him not only for his judicious remarks, 
but for his goodness in transcribing for me 
many of jjiy dissertations, without which my 



' The Rev. Dr. Barford, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
Rector of KimptoDi Hertfordshire. 
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progress would have been greatly retardhadt^ 
His care likewise^ and attention, in mmoj> 
Other articles, afibrd instances of iriendship 
which I shall ever gratefully remember* 
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■ < 

PARMENIDES. 

1 H£ materials^ of which I purpose to make use 
ia the following inquiries, are comparatively few, 
and will be contained within a small compass. 
They, are such as are to be found in the composi- 
tion of. most names, which occur in antient my- 
thology: ivhetber they relate to Deities then 
reverenced ; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But they appear no where so 
plainly, as in the names of those places, which were 
^tuated in Babylonia and Egypt. From these 
parts they were, in process of time, transferred to 
countries far remote ; beyond the Ganges east- 
ward, and to the utmost bounds of the Mediter- 
ranean west; wherever the sons of Ham under 
their various denominations either settled or 
traded. For I have mentioned that this people 
were great adventurers ; and began an extensive 
commerce iq very early times. They got footing 
in many parts; where they founded cities, which 

VOL. I, B 
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were famous in their day. They likewise erected 
towers and temples : . and upon headlands and 
promontories they raised pillars for sea-marks to 
direct them in their perildos expeditions. All 
these were denominated from circumstances, that 
had some reference to the religion, which this 
people professed ; and to the ancestors, whence 
they sprung. The Deity, which they originally 
'worshipped, was the Sun. But they soon con- 
ferred his titles upon some of their ancestors: 
whence arose a mixed worship. They particulariy 
deified the gteat Patriarch, who was the htaA rtT 
their Une ; and worshipped him as the fotihlaitt of 
light : making the Sun only an emblem of liis 
influence and power. They called him B^l, Atid 
Baal: and there Were 6thtTs of thfeir anCcsll-y 
joined with him, whom tbsy Stylfed the BaalifU. 
Chus was on6 of these t alid this idolatry began 
among his Sons. In respect then lo the ttamei, 
which this peojile, in pfotfes* 6f titn*, cbAfe^red 
tithtv npbn the Deities they Worshipped, or tpoii 
the dties, Svhicii they founded ; we shall fltid 
thenl to be generally made up of sortie ortginkl 
tWms for a basi^, such As Hirtl, Chaift, aiid ChuS: 
<ir dse of the titlfes, with which thdse pefsotiagte 
were^ in prbcifefes of tiitae, honoured. These '^ete 
Thbth, Men or Menes, Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees tt 
Ish, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, 
Oph, Apha, tJch, Melecii, Anac, Saf> Stta^ 



Savaiim. We muat likewiai^ take ootice of tlM» 
commoa names, by which places ai?e dittijognisked^ 
«iioh as Kir, Cacr, Kiriath^^ Carta, Air^ Col, Cala, 
Beth, A>, Ai^, Caph, and Cephas, Lastly are to 
be bs^rted the particles Al aod Pi ; vrhieh were 
io u«e arooQg the antient E^ptiana. 

Of tbeise terms I shall first treat ; which I look 
upon ai so many elementa, whence^moat names in 
antient mythology have been compounded ; and 
into which they may be easily resolved : and tb» 
history, with which they are attended, will, at aU 
times, plainly point out, and warrsint the ety- 
W<dogy* : 

HAM or CHAM. 

Thi; first of the terms here specified is Ham ; at 
difier^nt times, and in different places, expresaed 
Cham^ Chom, ' Chamus. Many places were froifi 
him dfiiominated.Cham Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, 
Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the Egyptians, was 
compounded Am- On, Ajuwv and AfxfAm. He is to 
be found under this name among many nations 
iu the cast ; which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanua^ and ^Omanus. Ham, and (^ham are 



iV 



' Called al^b Chumup. Liliq9 Gy ralduB «p«ak« of thf Ph^oiaaa 
Ood Chumus. Syntag. 1. p. 7. 

^Qf Ana^niis, %n4 Qmanm, «e« Sirabo. 1, |1. p« 779* *nd 
^ 15. p. i066. fia»Us the temple *!•(•» QfA^p^. 

bS 
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words, which imply heat, 'and the consequences of 
heat; and from them many words in other lan- 
guages, such as ^K»\jpt,»^ Caminus, Camera, were 
derived. Ham, as a Deity, was esteemed the 
* Sun : and his priests were styled Chamin, Cha- 
miuim, and Chamerim. His name is often found 
compounded with other terms, as in Cham El, 
Cham £es, Cam Ait : and was in this manner^ 
conferred both on {persons and places. From 
hence Camillus, Camilla, Camella Sacra, Comates, 
Camisium, ' Camirus, Chemmis, with numberless 
other words, are derived. Chamma was the title 
of the hereditary * priestess of Diana : and the 
Puratheia, \frhere the rites of fire were carried on, 
were called Chamina, and Chaminim, whence 
came the Caminus of the Latrncs. They were 
sacred hearths, on which was preserved a perpetual 
fire in honour of Cham. The idols of the Sun 
were called by the same ^name: for it is said « of 
I ■ I ■■■ II I ■ ■ II .*■ ■ » .1 1 1 . 

^ £t Solem et calorem non Chammha vocant (Syri.) Seldende 
Diis Syris* Syntag. 2. c. 8. p. 247* 
^The Sun in the Persic language, Hama. Gale's Court of the 

Gentiles, v.l. c. 11. p. 72- 

' Camisene, Chamath, Charaane, Choma, Chom, Cuma, Cams?, 
Camelis, Cambalidus, Comopolis, Comara, &c. All these are 
either names of places, where the Amonians settled ; or are terms, 
which have a reference to their religion and worship. 

^ Plutarch. Amatorius, vol. 2. p. 768. 
' ^ 2 Chron. c. 34« v. 4. Xl^ov f »A;0«ai K»i/Aiy w^o^-ceyo^vup, • PIu- 
tarch. Isis et Osiris, vol. 2. p. 374. 
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the good king Josiah, that ihe^y brake ic^n the 
altars of Baalim in his presence ; . and the 
Chaminim (or images of Cham) that were on high 
above them^ he cut down. . They were also, styled 
Chamerim, as we learn from the prophet * Zepha- 
niah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, 
and Jupiter of Latium, ' Ai^fAx^y i Ziu?, A^iforsXu. 

'° AjtAjbisv yocf Aiyvwrioi KOtXiHCi tov A^f. Plut^ch 

3ay$, that, of all tlie Egyptian : nam^Qs which 
seemed to have any correspondpuce. with^ tk? 
Zeus of Gaeece, Amoun or Ammop was tliie-ngtost 
peculiar and adequate. He spe^k^ o^ aiaoy 
people, who were of this opinion ; ." Et* J*.twv toaxV 

A^v, TTA^xyevrsg ^f^ng AfAfAtavA Xf yo/Wrii/* From £g^p$ 

his name and worship were hrojught into Greece^ 

• / xdll cut off' the remnant of Baal from this phce, and the name 
of the Chammerm with the priests. Zephaniah. c. 1. v. 4. ' From 
hence we may, in ^ome degree, infer wha afe meant by the Baalim. 

* liesychms* 

^ Herodotus. 1.- 2. c. 42. 

Ham sub Jovis nomine in Afiricd din cuUus. Bochart, Geog. 
^ac. 1. 1. €• 1. p. 5. 

Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. v. 28« Sciiol* - 

" Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, voi. 2. p. 354. Zeus was certainly, 

as these writers say, a title given to Ham ; yet it will be found 

originally to have belonged to his father; for titles were not uni- 

fenaly appropriated. 
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« ifid^ ^it the n^i^nes 4iK almost all tb6 I>ei%ies 

^ii iht nis^isgs <ff fke God^ in Grtece "were advent i'^ 
Him, having been brmgkt thither from Egypt. 

CHUS- 

tihtts was Wftdcfed by the Greeks Xy«-oc, Chusus; 
Imt, ihore bdtattonty, Xf ucro^ : and the places dcno- 
ffrinated from him were changed to "^^Minn^ Chrase ; 
fetid to Chrusopolis. His name was often com^ 
pounded '' Cbu^-Or, rendered by the Greeks X^v* 
*wf, Chfiwor, and ChitiBfaot; which, amonfg the 
Poets, became a favourite epithet, continually be- 
stowed upoQ Apollo. Hence there were temples 
d^icated tb bifA» caVted Chma^aoria. Ghus, in the 
JBab'ylonish dialect, seems to have been called TUuth; 
and many places, where his posterity settled, were 
styled ^ Cutha» CutUaia, Cutaia, Ce^ta, Cotha^ 



'^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 49* Speaking'sfterwardsof *lb«.|)«e|ilte at 
Dodona, he sHys, a^M iro^Xilr«^^x(ofTQf» -rawdorro hjt ivw AKyUrrv 
wtETMofASna ret ot/yo/Aara r» ru9 Gi«y raf» aX^wv, AffifWH. ii.irffot'vaf^^ 

^rnvtwHTQ, c. SQ. , Jt was u lov§ time -bgfftfe the^ had -nanii/H far am/ of 
the Gods; and very late -bftfon fh^-wcre-acquaiMed •mUh Diomnms; 
which Deity ^ t» ttc// ns tdl tkt iftktm^ thejf recmedftqjn Egypt, See 
also 1.^. c.^9* 

'^ Suschoniathob a|)tld EuSbb&itmprodIt i£gyptiortifn KMj^idsse 
PlMeaicum iAo^^ifto^ipoyft, vel «ecun4um Mocham, fy^m^ Ste 
notes to kmbliclias, by-Gnk. p. 'SOI. 

'^ Chusistan, to the east of the Tigris, was the land of Char: 
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aed eompcAiM[id«d '^ Cothoa. He Mfjts soxoeAimet 
ex^res9ed Casus^ Ces&as, Casius; and was stifl 
farther diversified. 

Cbus was the father of a}l those nation, styled 
*^ Ethiopians, who were more tidily called CutUtes 
and Cuseans. They vere more in number, and 
far more widely extei^c^^d, than has been imagined. 
The history of tfcis family will be the principal ii^rt 
pf my ipguiry. 

CANAAN./ • 

Canaan seems, by the Egyptians andSyrfans, to 
have been pronounced Cnaan : whidh was by the 
Greeks rendered Cnas, and Cna. Thus we arc 
told by Stephanus Byzantinus, that the antient 
Dame of Phenicia was Cna. Xva, irut ^ ^omnn ntx^, 
XhTo. TQ iSwxoi/ Xyxioi;. The same is said by Philo 
Biblias, from Sanchoniathon. '^ Xwt t« «-f«T» /xito- 
vofjkxa^ivrog ^otkixoc. And, in another place, be says^ 
that Isiris, the same as Osiris, was the brother 



it was, likewise, called Cutha, and Cisaria, by diferent.writers. A 
(iver fltnd region, sCyled Ci^tfaa, mentioned by Josephus, Ant. 
Jiid. 1. 9< c. 14. n. 3. the same which by others has been called 
Cushan, and Chusistan. 

'^ The harbour at Carthage ^as named Cothon. Stfabo. 1. 17* 
p. 1 1S9» Also, an island in that harbour. DiodorusSic/l. 3. p.l6S« 

W9 vTTo iavrm rt it«i rtfv iv rvi A^ut mourm^ XOTXAfOI KoKwrrmu 
Josephus. Ant. Jud. 1. 1. c.6. §2. 
*^ Euseb. Pnep.'Evang. 1. 1. c. lO. p. 39* 
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toCna. "'ifltifK — uiiXfQfXua: the purport of which 
is conformable to the account in the Scriptures, 
that the Egyptians were of a collateral line with 
ihe people of Canaan ; or, that the father of the 
Mizraim and the Canaanites were l)rother$, 

• •••»♦. 'y . 

• ' MIZRAIM, 

'■ I 

* f I 

This' person is looked upon as the father of the 
Egjrptians : on which account one might expect 
to meet with many memorials concerning him ; 
I)pt his history is so veiled under allegory ^nd 
titles, ; that no great light can be obtained. It is 
thought, by many learned men, that the term, 
Mizraimj, is properly a plural ; and that a people 
fLTC by it signified, rather than a person. This 
people were the Egyptians : and the head of their 
family is imagined to have been, in the singular, 
Misor, or M^tzor. It is certain that Egypt, by 
.Stephanus Byzantinus, is, amongst other names, 
styled MvA^otj which, undoubtedly, is a mistake 
ibr Mvo-afo, the land of Musar, or Mysar. It is, 
by '^Eusebius and Suidas, called Mestraia; by 



. . '* Sanchoniatbon apud eundem. Ibid. 

See Michaelis Geographia Hehrseor. Extera. p. 2. 

iC«^iAiv0-sy fy «vn} ri} Mir^ffi». £useb. Cbrpn. p. ij, 
MfrfftVo, of tbe.LXX. 
Josepbus calls tbe country of Egypt Mestra. Tjif ya^ Aiyvwrot 
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which is meant the land of Metzor, a different , 
rendering of Mysor. Sanchoniathon alludes^ to 
this person under the name of ^ Mttru^y Misor ; ^d 
joins him with Sydic : both which he makes the 
«ons of the Shepherds Amunus and Magus. 'Amu- 
jiUB, I make no doubt, is Amun, or Ham, the real 
father of Misor, from whom the Mizraim are sup- 
posed to be descended. By Magus, probably, b 
meant Chus, the father of those worshippers of 
fire, the Magi : the father, also, of the genuine 
Scythae, who were styled Magog. The Canaan- 
ites, likewise, were his offspring: and, among 
these, none were more distinguished than those of 
Said, or Sidon ; which, I imagine, is alluded to 
under the name of Sydic. It must be confessed, 
that the author derives it from Sydic, justice: and, 
to $ay the truth, he has, out of antient terms, 
mixed so many feigned personages with those that 
are real, that it is Hot possible to arrive at the 
truth. 



?^»/x£y. Ant. Jud. 1. ] . c. 6. § 3. 

^ Apud Euseb. Praep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36. 

Hierapolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of 
Magog. It was also called Bambyce. Ccele (Syria) habet — ^Bam- 
bycen, quae alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. L 5. § 19. p. 26Q. 



\ 
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NIMROD. 



it is said of this person, by Moms, diat fae 'wa^ 
the son of Cusli. ** And CUsh begat Nimrod c he 
hegan te be a mighty one in the earth: he 
"Was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore 
it it saidy even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter he- 
fore the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, His history is plainly alluded to under 
the character of Alorus, the first king of ** Chal- 
dea ; but more frequently under the title of Orion. 
This personage is uepresented by Homer as o£ a 
gigantic make ; and as being continually in {mr* 
suit of wild ** beasts. The Cuthite Colonies, wWch 
went westward, carried with them memeiiafa 
of this their ancestor; and named many places 
from him : and in all such places there willbefou&d 



^' Genesis, c. 10. v. S, 9. Hence called Nfff^»^ i xvynyvf, ««» 
Tiy*;, AtOtoiJ/.— Chronicon Paschale. P. 2S. 

^^ U^ttw -yMnSiw B a gO m AKvfu ^ haixOmw XmD^ahQt. £liseb. 

Chron. p. 5. ex ApoHodoro. The same from Abydenus. Euseb. 
Chrom p. 6. 

Cedrenas. p. 14. 

EysFi-uftiB h Mki «\Xof fx TIB? ^vKni t« Zjj/a (Xaf*), Xouf ovo fA,9tri, I 
AiOio^, oTK iyi»»vct TOf N«?p;^, T^yatrc^y rot rur Ba^vAwvi^tt 
KTi0'dHirap, 09 Mynavf oi Tlt^a-ai »fro^fu^utrA^ xa» ytnofxttof iv roi? »r£Ohs 

Ttf n^»9ti, omv» MtKuaif si^m»». ChroniQo& Paschale. p. 36* 
*^ Homer. Odyss. 1. A. v. 571* 
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some ^uKar circumstatices, which will point out 
lilt great hunter, atluded to in their name. The 
•Grecians generally -styled him *♦ Nd^btfy Nebrod : 
Ixence phices called by his name are exp^ssed 
Nebrod, Nebrodes, Nebrissa. In Sicily was a 
mountain Nebrodes, called by Strabo in the flU" 
Tai**rit NiC^w^fi »fi». It wa« a famous place for 
hunting; and for that reason had been dedicated 
to Nimrod. The poet Oratias takes notice of its 
being stocked with wild heasts : 

** Cantatus G rails Acragas, victreque fragosum 
Ncbrodem liqirere ferae. 
And Solinus speaks to the same purpose : *^ Nc- 
brodem damcB et hinnuli perragantur. At the foot 
cf^the itiountain w^re the warm baths of Himera, 

The term N<j3f ©?, Nebros, which was substituted 
by the Greeks for Nimrod,'signifyinga fawn, gave 
Occasion to many allusions about a fawn, and 
fawn-skin, in the Dionusiaca, and other myste^^ 
ries. There was a town Nebrissa, ttear the mouth 
of the fisetis in Spain, called, by Pliny, Veneria ; 
** Inter aestuaria Baetis oppidum Nebrissa, cogno- 
mine Veneria. This, I should think, was a mis^ 
take for Venaria ; for there were places of that 

^ ChroDioon. Pftsch. p. S6. 
~ *5 Strabo. 1. 6. jj. 421. 
** Gratii Cynegct. v. 527. 
^ Bolinus de Situ Orbis. c. 11« 
'*» Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 3. c. 1. 
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name. Here were preserved the same rites and 
memorials, as are mentioned above ; wherein was 
no allusion to Venus, but to Nimrod and Bac- 
chus. The island, and its rites, are mentioned by 
Silius Italicus. 
*' Ac Nebrissa -Dionusaeis conscia thyrsis, 

Quam Satyri coluere leves^ redimitaque sacr^ 
Neb ride. 
The Priests at the Bacchanalia, as well as the 
Votaries, were habited in this manner. 
'** Inter matres impia Maenas 
Comes Ogygio venit laccho, 
Nebride sacrA praecinctji latus. 
Statins describes them in the same haWt 
^ Hie chelyn, hie flavam maculoso Nebrida 
tergo, 
Hie thyrsos, hie plectra ferit. 
The history of Nimrod was, in great measure, 
lost in the superior reverence shewn to Chus, or 
Bacchus : yet, there is reason to think, that di- 
vine honours were of old paid to him. The fa- 



*' Silius Italicus. 1. 3. v. 393. 
^° Seneca. CEdipus. act 2. v. 436. 
^' Sylvae. 1. l.'carm. 2. v. 226. 
Dionysius of the Indian Camaritae ; 

E«o» Bax;^f Ai^oyri;. V. 703. 
At the rites of Osiris, K»t yec^ nP^t^Ai vt^taet^avrorrat \ok 
A»yt;«T»oi) xftt Gv^to? fo^aa-t xtA. Plutarch Isis et Osir. p. 364. 
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mily of the Nebridae at '* Athens, and another of 
the same name at Cos, were, as we may infer 
from their history, the posterity of people, who 
had been priests to Nimrod. He seems to have 
been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
£}oras, Pelorus, and Orion. He was likewise 
styled " B^lus : but as this was merely a title, and 
conferred upon other persons, it renders his his- 
tory very difficult to be distinguished. 

TITLES OP THE DEITY. 

Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same 
title diversified ; and belong to the chief god of 
Egypt. Eusebius speaks of him as the same as 

Hermes. ^ 'Ov Aiyunrrioj ^ly sytxXio-av 0(ou9, AXf^aj^Jj cij 

ii 0«9, 'E^fAfiv St ^Exxnvsg [Airsf^acrxv. From TheutU 
the Greeks formed ©EOS; which, with that na- 
tion, was the most general name of the deity. 

^* Arnobius. 1. 5. p. 185. edit. l66l. Ceres fessa, oras ut ve- 
nit Atticas — Nebridarum familiam pelliculd cohonestavit bin* 
nuljB. 

^^ Nimrod built Babylon ; which is said to have been the work 
of Belus. BaSv?M»* — fft^TAi y i/flro BqX». Etymologicum Mag- 
num. 

Arcem (Babylonis) Rex antiquissimus condidit Belus. Am- 
mian. Marcellinus. 1. 23. 

Here was a temple, styled the temple of Belus. 

^* Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 1.. c. 9. p. 32. 1. 1. c, 10. 
p. 36. p. 40. 
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Plato^ in l)is treatise, named J^hilebus, mentioiis 
him by the name of '^ ^sufi; He was looked upon 
a& a great benefactor, and the first cultivator of 
the vine. 

He was also supposed -to have found out letters : 
which invention is likewise attributed to Hermes^ 

7^a(f 9}V. *EXAd»{( Jf ^ffAfiv iK»Xira¥, Sutdas . Catis 

him Theus; and says, th^t he was the same as 
Arez, styled by the Arabians Theus Arez, 
and so worshipped at Petra. ©iverafu? t»t 
fr» 0«of Affj;, sy n«Tf» TUf AfaCta?. Instead of a 
statue, there was Xi^o; /lAfXa^c, titj «ywvof, otruirwrof, a 
black, square pillar of stone, without any figure, or 
representation. It was the same deity, which the 
Germans and Celtae worshipped under the nam6 
of Theut-Ait, or Theutates ; whose sacrifices were 
very cruel, as we learn from Lucan. 

^' £t quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates. 

AB. 

Ab signifies a father, simikr to a» of the He- 



'5 See also the Phaedrus of Plato : Hiewaa roivw «-i^» N«t;xpT»F 

'* Anthologja. 1. 1. 9 1. 1. 1. 29. 

" Eusebius. Pr«p. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 35. from Sancho-. 
xuatiion. 

*' Lucan. Li. v. 444. 



brews. It is often found in composition^ as in 
Ab-El, Ab-On, Ab-Or. 



AUR, OUR, OR. 

Attr, sometimes expressed Or, Ur, and Our, 
signifies both light and fire. Hence came the 
Onis of the Egyptians, a title given to the Sun. 
^ Quod solem vertimus, id in Hebraeo est 7*1, Ur ; 
quod lucem, et ignem, etiam et Solem denotat. It 
is often compounded with the term above, and 
rendered Abor, Aborus, Aborras : and it is other- 
wise diversified. This title was often given to 
Chus by his descendants ; whom they styled 
Chusorus. From Aur, taken as an element, came 
tJro, Ardeo; as a Deity, oro, hora, Sja, *Iffd», 
tsftv?. Zeus "was styled Cham-Ur, rendered 
X«|i*ufo^ by the Greeks; and under this title was 
worshipped at Halicarnassus. He is so called by 

^Lycophron. ^HfMg Karm^w 6u«'6a« Ki^pi^w Amk 

Upon which the Scholiast observes ; (KwfAUf w^) a 

^ Sdden de DiisSyris: Prolegomena, c. 3. 
^ Lycophtoti. V. 459. Scholia ibidem. 

It is also compounded with Cham, as in Orcharaus, a common 
B^bylotiish Jippellation. 
flexit Ac^b^emenias utbes pater Orchamus ; isque 
Septimus a prisci numdratur origine Beli. 

Ovid. Metam^orph. 1. 4. v. 212. 
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EL. 



El, Al, HA, sometimes expressed Eli, was the? 
name of the true God ; but by the Zabians was 
transferred to the Sun : whence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their 'HXjo?, and H«x»oy. El, aad , EUon, 
were titles, by which the people of Canaaii dis- 
tinguished their chief Deity. *' TivErot^ rt? Ea<ouk, 
^otXaiMttfff^ J4/«rof. This they sometimes still farther 
compounded, and made Abelion : hence inscrip- 
tions are to be found ^ DEO ABELLIONL El 
according to Damascius was a title given to 

Cronus. ** ^omxs^ uai Xv^ot roy Kgoi^ov HA, xat Bi>A, 

x»i BoAaSnv sirovofjLa^atn, The Phenicians and Syri- 
arts name Cronus Eel^ and Beel, and Bolatkes. 
The Canaanitish term Elion is a compound of Eli 
On, both titles of the Sun : hense the former is 
often joined with Aur, and Orus. **Elorus, and 
Alorus, were names both of persons and places. 



*'Eusebii Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36. 

** Gruter. v. 1. 37. n. 4, 5, 6- 

^ Damascius apud Photium* c. 242. 

^AAw^of, Alorus, thefirst*king who reigned. Syncellus. p; 18, 

*AXiff, Halia, was a festival at Rhodes in honour of the Sun, to 
whom that Island was sacred. *Po^»oi t« *AXt« nfMaa-w. Athe- 
nsBus. 1. 13. p. 56l. The first inhabitants were styled Heliad«. 
Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 327. And they called the chief temple of 
the Deity 'AXio», Halion. Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. Z. They 
curae after a deluge, led by Ochimus, Macar, and others. 
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It is sometimes combined with Cham : whence we 
have Cainillusi and Camulus : under which name 
the Deity of the Gentile world, was in many places 
worshipped. Camulus and Camillas were in a 
manner antiquated among the Romans ; but their 
worship was kept up in other countries. We find 
in Gruter an inscription ** DEO CAMULO : . and 
another, CAMULO. SANCTO. FORTISSIMO. 
Tliey were both the same Deity^ a little diversified ; 
who Mras worshipped by the Hetrurians, and 
esteemed the same as Hermes. ^ Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercurium, And not only the Deity, 
but the minister and attendant had the same name ; 
for the priests of old were almost universally deno- 
minated from the God whom they served, or from 
his temple. The name appears to have been once 
^^ry general. ♦''Rerum omnium sacrarum ad- 
miQistri Camilli dicebantur. . But Plutarch seems 
to confine the term to one particular office and 

person. ^Tov iirn^tr^rra tw *Iff» ra Awe «f*^ift*Aii 
^ctiiat XcyetrSati K«^(XXoir, fig x»i roy *£^juiiv' irug £vio» rcoy 
£XXi|yci>v KaiAiXXoy airo tii? iixxoviag Tr^otrnyo^ivoK He 

9 • 

** Gniten Imcript xl. 9. and lyi. 11,. 
^Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. 
^^ Poroponius Laetus,. 

Camiha was in like manner attendant on the Gods. 
CxlttuiQ Camilla e^wp^ctata advenis. Eunius in Mcdo, . tx 
Varrone de Ling. Lat. p. 71* Edit. Dordrechti. l6lS« 
^JubaapudPltttarchum in Numa. vol. 1. p. $4. 

VOL. r. c 
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supposes ith^name 40 have been givm to Hernve^ 
on acdount of the ^service and duty enjokied 
him. But theve H nothing of this aatm^ to he 
kferred from dac terrtis. The Hermes of fcgypt 
had nothing similar to bis ^oorrespoild^lit in Gteece. 
Camillus was the name of the.chi^f God, -Cham- 
£1, the same as £lion, i UT}/ir«fi. He was •some- 
times expressed Casmillus; but still referred tb 

i^H. . The Deity £1 iuras partipulaiiy invoked by 
the eastern aations, wlsen they made an attack ia 
balitle : At such time they used to cry out, £l-£I, 
and M^AL This Mahomet could tk6t well bring 
his piiosclytes to lea^?e off: and therefore changed 
it to AUah; which the Turks at this day tasikt 
use of, when they :sliau t in joining bdttle. It was, 
however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war ; and not ankoiorrh to 
the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no uncom'- 
mon exclamation ; bujt makes the Deity feminine; 

Hence we bave m Hesycbius the ibWowing inter- 
pretations ; aXoiXoc^ity ivmnrng f}^€i. A^^tA^ypoc, 
iiriviKiog u/Ayo;. EXfAeu, ivifoo^Tiixa TroXsfxiKoif. It is pro- 



••^ 



■I t H ill m r 



•r* " ^ 



**•*• Scholia in Apollon. Rhodium. 1. 1. v. 917. SoCamCBBf 
was rendered Casmoena. 
*^ De Amore Fraterno. p. 483. 



hMy ^^ same.ap b^^ Isaifi^, ^^Bm (vri thm, 
fallen, .M^yifmtttKnffSlehor. \ 

* * 

ON ai^d EON. '■■'.■ 

On, Ew, ^r A0n, ^a$ to@tber titteof the Sun 
amoag the An»o*iiai^s :md so M^e find il ^:^amfid 
by Cyril inpou :Hasea ; Oi. fs t^y 'i 'K^mi aad 
ipeaking of the J^gyptian* in the aanne coiiMnm^ 
he ^ys, Rvh in TTflcp APwc o 'Haw- The Sevent$r 
likewise, where the word oecjurs, in Skjiipture, ian^ 
tei'pr^tjit the Suu; and call the dity of On, 

Helippqli3, . ^'Kei timii Axnu ^it Ai^mt fivyArifk 

jIiTf^n 'Iif £wj *HXfHw¥Aiwf. Theophilus, fi*om . Ma*- 
«tho, speaks of it in the aame manner; **i2y, 
iiTi? «nv 'JaxioTToAiif. And the Coptic Pentateuch 
fenders the eity On by the city of the. Sum Hence 
it was, that Ham, who was worshippecl as the 
Sun, got the name of Amon, and Ammon ; and 
was styled Baal- Hamon. It is said of Solomon, 
that he hud a vineyard at ^^ Baal-Hamon ; a name 

" ' ' ' '■■ I III! I i ll iMii w i^ i,| ii H ^» ^ i p^i^i^mmfmf^mmm,mmm¥imtm 

' ?® Isaiah, c. 14. V.15. 

''GjeQ9«s, c. 41. V. 45. imd Exodus, cu 1. v. 11* 
^*'aejophiln5 ad Autolyctm. 1. 3. p. 592. JaWowky. L 5. <r. I. 

P- las. 

" Canlaeles* c. 8* v. 1 1 . 
> MfisluHi is made of Amon, Xeramiali. c« 46« v^ 95. NnhttidH. 
c. 3. V. 8. 
It was sometime compounded;, and the Ddly wonhtpped 

eg. 



^ KA*0ICAis. 



A-, 



probably ghrcii to the place by Iris' Egyptian wtfr, 
the daughter of Pharaohiy The tefm^ EI was com- 
bined in the same manner; and many places 
sacred to the Sun wene w^led El-on, as well as 
El-our. It was sometimes rendered Eleon ; from 
whence camfe mxtc^, and i{Xi>v. The' %ritins, Cre-^ 
tans, and Canaanit^s, w^At farthel', aim 'made a 
combination of the terrts Ab-EUE6n,' Pater Sum- 
^Oms^Soly ot Pater Deus Sol J hence they formed 
Ahdloh, aiid Abelion before mentioned. Hesy- 
chiusc interprets Ai^icp^'^HrXior A|3fXMv, 'HXtfl^x^y.* 
. : . vY ossi us thinks, and with good reason^ * th^t ^he 
Apollo of Greece and Rome ^was th^ same as 
the Abelioa of the East. ^^Fortaese Apollo ex 
Crettcoi AScXsoc* nam veteres ildmani pro Apollo 
dixefe Apello:; ui pro hdmb, hemio; pro bonus, 
faenm; ac similia. The:SiiQ Hvas also worshipped 






iiiider the ^t\m of, Pj^Ov : and tiiere lAiere temples >f Ifais 4enp^ 
j^ifULtioo in Ceoaaiu . 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Betfa-Oron th« 
neCher. 2 Chron. c. S: v. 5/ ' " 

As Ham was styled I:Iamon, so was his ^on Chiis,^ or Ciith, 
named Cuthoh andColhoii; as we may judge from places, which 
were deno;ninated, tindon^tedly, from him. At Adnametum 
was an island at the entrance of the harbotir so called: Hirtius. 
Afric. p. 798. Another at Carthage, probaMy «o named from a 
tower or temple. 'tvQUMvreu h rn ait^oit^Xu ei ti Tufuncy ««♦ * 
KOenN.— Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1189. 

«♦ Vo8«. de Idol. vol. I, I; 2. c, IJ. p. 39U 



I 

I 

under thp t|tlei Abaddon ; ivhich, as ;we are in-,, 
formed by the Evangelist, was the same as Apollo ; 
or^ as he terms hhn^ AiroAAoiDif : '^ Oiro^ avw *£C^£(f &. 

f r 

AIT. 

Another title of Ham, or the Sun, was Ait, and 
Aith : a term, of which little notice has been 
taken; yet of great consequence in respect to 
etymology. It occurs continually in Egyptian 
names of places, as well as in the composition of 
those, which belong to Deities, and men.- It 
relates to fire, light, and heat; and to the con- 
sequences of heat. We may, in some degree, 
learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek 
language, which were derived from it. Several 
of these are enumerated in Hesychius. Ai8«i, 
l*'iK(HfKt. AiS^cii^, xainir. AtGftAocir (a compound of 

Alth £1),' x{x«uj(Atvov. AAiv9^^ xofTryor. AiSov, Ao$^ir^»v. 

M(a¥» (of the same etymology, from Aith- On) 
/*5Xav«, iryf wJti. ^ Ai^of, xavpto^ The Egyptians^ 



" Apocalyps. c. <). v. 11. * 

^ The Sun's disk, styled AiOo4. : 

'iwwvt iKhKHiht lh»9 «roXo» AIGOIII AIIKn*. Nonnus. 1.40. 

v.sn. . : 

AtOioorftiaa Atoyt/^or. AvAK^tm. oXXoi Toy o»»oy. . aXXoi r%t ApTf^ii* 

Hesychius. Altered to AiGogra ifat>lm by Albertus. 

I * 



when they consecrated any thing to their Deity, 
OT made it^ a symbal of any supposed attribute, 
called it by the name of that attribute, or ^ ema- 
nation : and as there was scarce afly thing, but 
what was held sacred by them, and in this man- 
ner appropriated; it necessarily happened, that 
several objects had often the same reference, and 
were denominated alike. For, not only men took 
to- themselves the sacred titles^ but birds, beasts, 
fishes> reptilesy together with trees, plants, stones, 
drugs, and minerals,, were supposed to be under 
dOme particUflar influence; and from thence re- 
ceived their names. And if they were not quite 
alike, they were, however, made up of elements 
very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled ^ Ait; 
and £gypt| the land of Ham^ had, in consequence 
of it» the name of Ait, rendered by the Greeks 

Arfjdxk»j Hou ^' AETIA. One of the most autient 
names of the Nile was Ait, or Airog. It was also 
a name given to the Eagle, as the bird particu^ 
iarly sacred to the Sun : and Homer alludes to the 
original meaning of the word, when he terms 

^' The Egyptian Theology abounded with personages formed 
from these emanations, who, according to Rellus, were called Eons, 
ZMvtq^ A^utti, See Tamblichus, and Psellus, and Damasciua. 

O ■ I. - » 

' Stephanas^ Byzant. 

^ Scholia on Dionysius, v. 239* What it alluded to may U 
seen from other authors. * - . 
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die Eagle ^ An'itf miiw^ Among the parts of the 
humaiD body, it was appropriate^ to the ^' heart :. 
for the heart in the body may be esteemed what 
the Sun is in his system, the source of heat and 
life, affording the same animating principle. This 
word having these two senses was the reason why 
the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of burning 
incense,, an emblem of their country. **A<ywrT©i^ 

h ypftfoyrfc ^vfuarnfi^p xo(ioj(AS»Qif ^ftry^of ao^t, xa» ivetim 

KAPAIAN^ This term occurs continually in com- 
position. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, 
was formed of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the 
names of that place, where the shepherds resided 
in Egypt; iand to which the Israelites succeeded. 
It stood at the upper point of Delta, and was 
particularly sacred to "lli^ Ur, or Orus: and 
thence ^ called Athur-ai, or the place of Athur. 
At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined 
by King Amosis. *^ Kcein^ot^i i$ -ruir A9wfi«> 



*^ Homer. Iliad. O. v. 69O. *0 lyOf^jxec, xa$ wv^v^^^. HeSy- 
chins. '^ 

^ nO x«^a. Etymoleg. Magnum ex Orione, in AthribiB. 

They exfireBB it after the manner of the loniant, who alwa5ili 
deviated from tbeortginal teitm. The Dorians would hate called 
it, with more propriety, Ath. 

*^ Horns Apollo. 1. 1. c. 2i2v p^ 38* 

*' Clemens Aldsaiftllitfas fMa Ffofemiy Mendesius; Strom. 
1. 1. p. 373. .:..*. ! ' * 



\ 
\ 
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* As Egypt was named Aith, and Ait ; so otlier 
countries, in which colonies from thence settled^ 
were styled Ethia and Athia. The sons of Chus 
founded a colony in Colchis ; and we find a kin^ 
of that country named Ait ; or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, AiYtrfif : and the land was also dis'* 
tinguished by that characteristic. Hence Arcte 
in the Orphic Argonautics^ speaking of Medea's 
returning to Colchis, expresses this place by the 
terms ti6ia KoA;^«v : 

It is sometimes compounded Ath-EI, and Alh- 
Ain; from whence the Greeks formed *^ Aft»iA«, 
and Afiuka, titles, by which they distinguished the 
Goddess of wisdom. It was looked upon as a 
term .of high honour, and endearment. Ve- 
nus in Apollonius calls Juhq, and Minerva, by 
» ay of respect, h9«»<xj : 



It was called also Abur, or Abaris, as well as Athur. In, after 
times it was rebuilt; and by Herodotus it is styled Cefcasora. 
By Athuria is to be uhdewtood both the city andi the district; 
.wbich was part of the great Nome of Heliop<4is. 
. ** Orphic. Argonaut, v. 1323. 

** AthenagorsB Legatjo. p. 293. 

Proserpine (K«^«) was also called Athela. ibid* 

** Apollonius Bbodios. 1. 3. v. 52. 
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Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, ^ Ti^ ft* 

sruc, Hiui^ xofu^ctai; And ^ Ttirrc jbboiy H9£iYi,x<f«Xii, . 

Jcup e»X9iA«6(xc, are the words of Achilles to the shade 
of his lost Patroclus. HOn^c, in the driginal accep* 
tation, as a title, signified Solaris, Divinus, Splen* 
didus : but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any 
thing holy, good, and praiseworthy, ^ Aax« fiip 
Hfci«y xoAfw x«i p^cfhv loyra, says Eums^us, of his 
long absent and much honoured master. I will 
call him good and noble^ whether he be dead or 
alive. From this antient term were derived the 
r^Q; and fiOixft of the Greeks, 

I have mentioned that it is often compounded, 
as in Athyr : and thats it was a name conferred on 
places where the Amonians settled. Some of this 
family came, in early times, to Rhodes and Lem*. 
nos : of which migrations I shall hereafter treat 
H^nce, one of the most antient names of ^^ Rhodes 
was Aithraia, or the Island of Athyr; so called 
froni.the worship of the Sun: and Lemnos was 
denominated Aithalia, for the same reason, from^ 
Aith-EL It was particularly devoted to the God 
of fire ; and is hence styled Vulcania by the Poet : 



^' Homer. Iliad. K« v. 37- 

^' Homer. Iliad. Y. v. 94. 

'^ Homer. Odys«. Jr. v. 147. 

Ath-£1 among many nations a title of great honour, 

^* Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.5. €.31. 
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^' Sumniis Vulcania surgit 
Lemnos aquis. 

Ethiopia itself xras named both ^Aitherisl, and 
Aeria, from Aur, atid Athyr : and Lesbos, which 
had received a colony of Cuthite^, wa« recipro- 
cally styled ''^^iEthiope^ The people of Canaan 
and Syria paid a great reverence to the memory 
of Ham : hence, we read of many places in those 
p<Mrts named Hamath, Amathus, Amathusia. One 
6f the sons of Canaan seems to hdve been thus 
called : for it is said, that Canaan was the flither 
of the ^* Hamathite. A city of this name stood 
to the east of mount Libanus; whose natives wert 
the Hamathites alluded to here. There was an- 
other Hamath, in Cyprus, by tlie Greeks expres- 
sed A|m.«$»?, of the saihe original as the former. 
We read of Eth-Baal, a king of ^ Sidon, who .was 
lihe father of Jezebel; and of ^Athalkih,* who wa^ 
her daiTgh ter. For Ath was an oriental term, which 
eame from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egypt ; and 



^ Valerius Flaccus. 1. 2. y./S. The chief city was HephaestiQ. 
'* Universa vero gens (^thioputn) ^theria appellata «st. 
Plin. 1.6. C.30. 
^^ Plin, I. 5. c. 31. 

^* Genesis, c. 10. v. 18. c. 11. y^^Q 

" 1 Kirtg3. c. l6. V, sr. ; . 

^f 2 Kings, c. 11. V. 1. . . .: . . 
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from tbence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid, though 
bis whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes 
ef those countries of ^hicfa he treats. On tbid 
acccmnt, speaking of an Ethiopian, he introduced 
Tmn by the name of Eth^Amon, but softened by 
him to Ethemon. 

N 

^ Instabant parte sinistra, 
Chaonius M olpeus, dextrft. Nabathaeus Ethemon. 

Atb was sometimes joined to the antient title 
Herm; Trftkh the Grectains, with a termination, 
made *£;/Air<. From Ath^Herm came 0ifjbb0i», diF^/tAOf, 
Bt^fit%iw. These terms were sometiixies re%'ersed, 
and rendered Herm-athena. 



AD. 

Ad is a title which occurs very often in compo- 
sition, as -in Ad-Or, Ad-On ; from whence was 
formed Adorns, Adon, and Adonis. It is some- 
times found compounded with itself; and was 
thus made use of for a supreme title, with which 
both Dterties and kings were botioured. We read 



7^ Ovid. Metamcrrplr. 1. 5. v. l6% 

iSb in' V'irgiT. Cdmited Sarpedonis ambo, 

£t clarus Ethemon Lycid comitantur ai) altd. 
Or, *traru8 et^Ethiemon. iEners. 1. 10. v. 126. 



' 
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of Hadady king . of '* Edom : and tliere was an- 
other of the same name at Damascus, whose 
son and successor was styled ^ Bdnbadad. Ac-- 
fording to Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of 
Syria^ for nine generations, had the name of 
^ Adad. There was a prince Hadadezer, son 
of Rehob, king of *' Zobah: and Hadoram, son of 
the king of '* Hamatb* The God Rimmon was 
styled Adad : and mention is made'by the Prophet 
of the mourning of Adad Rimmon in the valley of 
•* Megiddo. The feminine of it was Ada ; of 
which title mention is made by Plutarch in speak** 
ing of a ^^ queen of Carta. It was a sacred title, 
and appropriated by the Babybnians tb their chief 
^'Goddess. Among all the eastern nations Ad 



^ 1 Kings, c. 11. V. 14. Adfed, the fourth king of Edom. Gen. 

^^ 1 King«». c. 20. V. J. 

'** Nicolaus Damasc. apud Josephuni Antiq. 1. 7. c, 5. 

•' 2 Samud. c. 8. v. 3. * 

•* 1 Cbfon. c. 18. V. 10. 
.. •^Zccbariah. p. 12. v. 11. 

' Tbeie was a town of this name in IsraeL Some -suppose thti 
the Prophet alluded to the death of Josiah^ who was slain at 

Megiddo. 

*** Plutarch. Apothegmata. p, ISO. One of the wives of Esau 
was of Canaan, and named Adah, the daughter of £loa the Hit- 
tile. GtMi. c. 3(), V. 2. 
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nw apeeuIiRr [title, ud iinas Qxiginsiily conferred 
iupQa:the Sqn; aod^ if we msiy credit Macrobius, 
it Jignified ^/le, and was. so interpreted by tht 
Assyriana;^ Peo^. quein sutnonim' makiiminr^ue 
A^memrtuT^/ Adad n^roien dederunt £jus nooimb 
intcrpretatio significat unns. Himc ergo tit potis^ 
simum adoraiit Deum. — Simulacrum Adad iiisigne 
cernitur radii^jncliriatis^ I suspect that Macro- 
bius, in hisrepresQiitationy has mistaken the car* 
dlnal numb(^r for the ordinal ; and that what he 
renders one *3hould htjir$t^ or chief. We find that 
.it. wis. a wcred title;. and, when single, it was 
conferred upon a Baby lonish Deity : but, whence- 
pcated, it mw€,debQ.tegr6ater excellence : for die 
Amonians generally forrtied their superlative by 
doubling the .ppsitive : thus Rab was great ; Rab- 
rab signified very great It is,, indeed, plain 
from. the account, that it must have been a super- 
lative ; for he says it was designed to represent 
vbat. was esteemed summum maxim umque, the 
.most eli^nent and great. ' I should, therefore, 
think that Adad, in. its primitive sense, signified 
TfUTOf, and tF^uriMm: and, in a secondary meaning, 
it denoted a chief, or prince. We may by these 
means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes 
Sanchoniathon say, that Adodus of Phenicia was 
king of the country. He renders the name, Ado- 



*^ Macrobii Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 23. 
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Am : but we laiow, far eisrtain, Ihot it if ai oi« 
pressed Adad, or Adadus/ iu £dom, 'Syrk, afpiii 
Canaito* He^ moreoyer, makes bim |3«M-uiEu^ Bcow, 
King of the Gods : bat, it if plain; that the w^fd 
Adad is a compound : and, as the 't^o tenns of 
which it is made up are precisely the satHe, there 
should be a reciprocal resemblanoe in the transia^ 
tion. If Ad be a chief, or king ; Adad should be 
^superlatively so, and signify a king • of khags. I 
should there&re suspect, that, in the original of 
Sanchoniathon, not |3<»r4A<w^ ®iWj but {im^x$\)t (ia- 
0>iX£eov was the true reading. In^hort, Ad, and 
Ada, signified ^r^jf, ^jr^^r^c; and^-in^a more lax 
jsense, a prince or ruler : Adad^ therefore, Whicj^i 
is a reiteration of this title, me.ans ^s^i^to? w¥ ir;ear«»', 
orn^vrsdovruy ; and answers to the;nK>st High, or 
most Eminent. 

Ham was often styled Ad-Ham/ 'or Adam con- 
traded ; which ha& been the cau^e of much mis- 
take- There were many places *7 named A4ain, 
Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana; which had 
po reference to the protoplast, but w«re; fey the 



■ 

'^ Ad^BiAQtis fluv. <5ang«licm» 

Adam was sometimes found reversed, as in Amad, aC^naamtish 
town in the tribe of Ashur. Joshua, c. 19. v. 26. There was a 
town Hamad, as well as Hamon, in Galilee: alsp, Amida, in 
Afesopotaoiia. 

1 



.»■ 
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AmotiiaBS} ^enoiqinftted from tbe head of their 

^ 4 

EES and IS. 

Ees, rendf^red As and Is, like VA of the Hebretvs, 
related to light and fire ; and was one of the titles 
.of the Sun. It, is sometimes compounded Ad- 
Ees, and Ad-Is ; whence came the Hades of the 
Greeks, and Al^s and Attis of the Asiatics ; which 
were names of the same Deity, the Sun, Many 
places were hence denominated: particularly a 
city in Africa, mentioned by * Polybius. There 
was a river "'Adesa, which' passed by the city 
Choma in Asia minor. It was. moreover, the 
name of one of the chief and most antient cities 
in Syri^ said to have been built by Nimrod. It 
w^, undoubtedly, the work of some of his bro- 
therhood, the sons of Chus, who introduced there 
the rites of fire, and the iirofship ai the Sua-; 
whence it was styled Ad^a, rendered by the 
Q reeks Edessa. One of the names of fir^i among 



1 1 



•'Polybins. 1. 1. p. 31. 

Atisy in Phrygia, and Lydia, was represented with a CF9wa 4>f 
rays, and a tiara spangled with stars, «nit ]t4ir«r»KTM ^tok «r(«c 
ruK^jr. Julian. Orat. 5. p. 179- 

'' Podalia, Choma, praeQucnte Adesa. Plin. !• 5. c. 17* 

It was compounded, also, Az-Oo. Hence A^a^s; in l^cify, 
tiear Sclinus. piodori Excerpta. 1. 92.. 
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those in the East, who worship it^ is ^ Atesh at 
this day. The term As^ like Adad, before men- 
tioned, is sometimes compounded with itself, and 
rendered Asas, and Azaz ; by the Greeks expres- 
sed A^a^p? and ^* A^*^oc. In the very place spoken 
of above, the I)eity was worshipped under the 
name of Azizus. The Emperor Julian acquaints 
xis, in Iiis hymn to the '* Sun, that the people of 
Edessa possessed a region, whicli, from time im- 
memorial, had been sacred to that luminary : that 
there were two subdrdinate Deities, Monimus and 
Azizus, who were esteemed coadjutors, and as- 
sessors to the chief God. He supposes them to 
♦have been the same as Mars and Mercury : but 
herein this zealous emperor failed ; and did not 
understand the theology which he was recom- 
mendins:. Monimus and Azizus were both names 
of the same God, the Deity of Edessa, and '' Sy- 
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^ Herbert's Travels, p. 3 16. He renders the word Attasb. 

Hyde of the various names of fire among the Persians ; Va^ 
Adur, Azur, Adish, Atesh, Hyr. c. 29. p. 358. Atcsh Perest 
is a Priest of fire. Ibid. c. 29- p* 366. 

'* Aziz, lightning; any thing supeilatively bright, analogous 
to Adad and Rabrab, Hazazon Tamor, mentioned 2 Chron. 
<;.20. V. 2. 

^*Orat. 4. p. 150. 

^^ Azaz, and Asisus, are the same as Asis and Isis made femi- 
nine in Egypt ; who was supposed to be the sister of Osiris th« 
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ria. The former is/ undoubtedly, a tramdation 
ofAdad, which signifies ]MOMt(, or^unitas: though; 
as I have before shewn, more properly primus, 
Azizus is' a reduplication of a like term, .being 
compounded with itself; and was of the same 
purport as Ades, or Ad Ees, from whence the 
place was named. It was a title not unknown iii 
Greece : for Ceres was, of old, called Azazia ; by 
the lonians, Azesia. Hesychius observes, A^ntno^, 
i Au/tAfiTHf. Proserpine, also, had this name. In 
the same author we learn that a^oc^ aza, signified 
acrPoAof, or suu-bumt : which shews plainly to 
what the primitive word ^ related. This word is 
often found combined with Or; as in Asorus, 
and Esorus, under which titles the Deity was 
worshipped in ^ Syria, ^ Sicily, and Carthage : of 

^ Tijir MOKAAA Ttff «r^« oio^ob^iiy AvoMmvcc, Plutarch. Isis 
& Osiris, p. 354.: 

^ Hence came asso, assare, of the Romans. 

Jezebel, whose father was Ethbaal, king of Sidon, and whose 
daughter was Athaliah, seems to have been named from Aza-bel ; 
for all the Sidonian names are compounds of sacred terms. 

^ Places, which have this term in their composition^ are to be 
found also in Canaan and Africa. See Relandi Palaestina. vol. 2. 
p. 597. Joseph. Ant. 1.8. c.l2. Hazor, the chief city of JabiOj 
who is styled king of Canaan, stood near Lacus Samochonites. 
Azorus, near Ileraclea, in Thessaly, at the bottom of Mount 
(Eta... Hazor is. mentioned as a kingdom, and, leemitigly, near 
£dom and Kedar. . J^xefniah.. c. 49. v. 30. 33. a 

'^ Hazor in Sicily stood near Enna, and was, by the Greeks, 
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tiie last city he was supposed to liaVe betn the 
founder. It is often coiBpound^d with El and H; 
and many places were from thence denominated 
Alesia, Elysa, Eleusa, HalesUs, Elysus, EleusiJ^ 
by apocope Las, Lasa, Laesa, Laaaia ; also, lissa, 
Lissus, Lissia. Sometimes we meet with these 
terms reversed ; and, instead of El Ees, they arc 
rendered Ees El: hence we have places named 
A^ilis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zelis, Zela, Zeleia, 
ZtUtis ; also Sete, Sela, Sala, Salis, Silks, Silis^ 
Soli* All these places were founded or <kaomi- 
lifted; by people of the Ampnian worship : and we 
insiy always, upon inquiry, perceive something 
very peculiar in their h3sto^y and situation* They 
were piirticularly devoted to the worship of the 
Sun; and they were generally situated near hot 
springs, or else upon foul and fetid lakes, and 
pools of bitumen. It is, also, not uncommon to 
find near them mines of salt and nitre ; and ca-* 
verns sending forth pestilential exhalations. The 
Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt, stood 
upon the foul Charonian canal; which was so 
noisomC;^ that every fetid ditch and cavern was 
from it . called Charonian. . Asia Proper compre- 
hended little more .than Phrygia, and a part of 



tsiodexei Aav^if and Affo^t, Azor and Azur was a common 
nam^ for places where Puratheia were constracted. See Hyde. 
Resligi Pen; c. S. p. 100. 

(I 
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X«ydia; and was bpuuded by the river Hatjra 
It was of a most mfiiammable soil; an4 there were 
^lany fiery eruptions about Caroiira, aud ia Hyr*- 
caiua^ which latter was styled by the Greeks ntKmr 
f/^mu Hence, doubtless, the region had the namk 
of ^ Asia, or the land of fire. One of its radsit 
aotient cities, and most reverenced, was Hijerapo^ 
lis, famous for its hot ^ fountains. Here was alao 
a sacred cavern, styled by '°°Strabo Plutonium, 
and Charonium ; which sent up pestilential efflu^ 
Viiu Photius, in the life of Isido(rus, acquaints 
XLS, that it was the temple of Apollo at Hierapolis^ 
within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose. 

* Ey 'it^airoXti mc ^^vy^xf ^It^ov tiv AttoXXcovo;, utto Jje rov 
v«oy ii»r»^oba-ioy \fir6Knro, 6»vpuri^i a,v^yc¥0»9 traqi^oiAivw^ 

He speaks of this cavity as being immediately 
under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by *Strabo in 



^ The country about the Cayster was particdarly named Asia. 
Arw fvAeifuvfi K«f/r(»ei «fAf i pii0^«. Honier. Iliad. B. v. Ml. 
. Of diese parts see Stiabo. 1. 13. p 932. 

<X(iv« Stephanos ByEaiit 

■^ 'l<^av«7uf, MTU T» h^fAM v^aretf y.m to IIXuVvi'iov, «ft^ft; iret^» 
l<i|oXo7iay r»f« f;^ort«. Strabo. 1. 13. p. ^S3* 

* Damascitts apod Photium in Vitd Isidor. c. 242. 

* At Hierapolis, Acbaraca, Magnesia, and Myus. Strabo. 
1. 12. p. 86s. 

D 2 
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this part of the world. Pliny, speaking of some 
Charonian hollows in Italy, says, that the exha- 
lations were insupportable. ' Spiracula vocant, 
alii Charoneas scrobes, mortifcnim spiritum exha- 
lantes. It may appear wonderful ; but the Ancio- 
nians were determined in the situation both of 
their cities and temples by these strange phaeno- 
mena. They esteemed no places so sacred as 
those where there were fiery eruptions, uncommoE 
steams, and. sulphureous exhalations. In Arme- 
nia, near ^ Comana, and Camisena, was the tem- 
ple of ^ Anait, or fountain of the Sun. It was a 



r«»o^ Tf nai *H^a( %»• To XAPAVION arr^ov vvf^xii/Airoir rtf oA^nc, 

^nvfiAfov Tji pvau, Strabo, 1. 14. p. 96O. 

^Plin. H. N. L. 2. c. 93. Spiiitus lethales alibi, autscrobi- 
bus eroissi, aut ipso loci situ mortiferi : alibi volucribus taotura, 
Hi Soracte >dcino urbi tractu : alibi praeter horoinem caeteris ani- 
xnanttbus : nonnunquam et bomini; ut in Sinuessano agro, et 
Puleolano. SfHracula vocant, alii Cbaroneas scrobes, mortiferum 
.spiritum exbalantes. Strabo of the same: &vf£^My vaf it Ao^pot 

ffi am\eno9 li^oy, XAPHNION Kiyof^^uoty oAiO^iif i;|^oir anrof^^^, 
1. 14. p. 943. 

^ *A«rarra /xiy vr rot ruv Tlt^O'uv ti^tt xeu Mnio% mm* A^fuviot tita/aii- 
xo^k' r» ^ Tuc Avokrt^oq ^^a^i^ovruf A^fMvio^, Strabo. 1. 11. p. 805. 

' Anait signifies a fountain of fire ; under which name a female 
Deity was worshipped. Wherever a temple is mentioned, dedi- 
cated to her worship, there will be generally found some hot 
streams, either of water or bitumen; or else salt, and nitrous 
pools. This is observable at Arbela. Ile^i A^n^« ii <n x«t Ai?f»9- 
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Ptrsic and Babylonish Deity, as well as an Arme* 
nian, which was honoured with Puratheia, where 
the rites of fire were particularly kept up. The city 
itself was named Zela ; and close behind it was a 
large nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian 
terms, Al-As, came the Grecian aAoc, «A«f, »\i; 
as, from the same terms reversed (As-El), wer? 
formed the Latine Sal, Sol, and Salum. Wherever 
the Amonians found places with these natural or 
prsBtematural properties, they held them sacred^ 
and founded their temples near them. ^ Selenou- 
fiia, in Ionia, was upon a salt lake, sacred to 
Artemis. In Epirus was a city called Alesa, Elissa, 
and Lesa :• and hard by were the Alesian plains; 
similar to the Elysian in Egypt: in these was pro- 
duced a great quantity of fossil ^ salt. There was 
an Alesia in Arcadia, and a mountain Alesium 
with a temple upon it. Here an antient person- 
age, ^putus, was said to have been sufibcated 
with salt water ; in which history there is an allu* 
sion to the etymology of the name. It is true 
that Pausanias supposes it tp have been called 
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r^M^ «roA«(, lid* i) t» vnfBa flrjjyu, x«* ra m^^ x«» to nti AraiOK 
(orAwm^?) ii^or. Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1072. 

Of Anait see Strabo. 1.11. p. 779. 1.12. p. 838. 1.15. p.l066. 

*Strabo. 1. 14. p. 951. 

PyzaDtinus. 
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Alesia; froiti tlhea having wandered thither ; • 9tct 

rrtv »Xnv, «J? foca-tj xx'XovfASVOv riiv *pEaf : but ll; WaS Hot 

aXfi, but aA«?, and «ao?, sal ; and the Deity, to 
whom that body was sacred, from whence the 
J)lace was named. And this is certain from ano- 
ther tradition, which tliere prevailed : for it is said 
that in antient times there was an eruption of sea 
water in the tern pie : ' 0«xa<r(njc ^ Avxtpxim^xt KVfMx tv 
Tw *Iffw T8TW Xoyof fpv a^^xtot. Nor was this appel- 
lation confined to one particular sort of fountain, 
or water : but all waters, that had any uncommon 
property, were in like manner sacred to Elees, or 
Eesel. It was an antient title of Mithras and 
Osiris in the east, the same as "Sol, the Sun. 
From hence the priests of the Sun were called Soli 
and SoUmi in Cilicia, Selli in Epirus, Salii at Rome, 
ill originally priests of fire. As such they are de- 
scribed by Virgil : 

Turn Salii ad cantus incensa altaria circum* 
lii like manner the Silaceni of the Babylonians 

'Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 6l8. 

' AthanasiuSy who was of Egypt, speaks of the veneration paid 
to fountains and waters. AMoi voraim^ xai xpr«f , feat irarrut lActXtr* 
'Atyvwri9i to vlW^ v^onri/ii«}K«0'», «»i Bta^ afttyoftuaoi, Oratio con* 
tra Geutes. p. 2. Edit. Commelin. 

• '^ It was an obsolete terra, but to be traced in its defivatiTes. 
.From Ees-El came AavXot^ Asylum: from El-Ecs, Elis, Etissa, 
Eleusist Eleusinia Sacra, Elysiuroi Elysii campt ia ^ypt and 
elsewhere. 
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vrere worshippers of the same Deity, and given to 
the rites of fire, which accompanied the worship 
of the Sun. 

The chief city of Silacena was Sile or Sele, where 
were eruptions of fire. Sele is the place or city 
of the Sun. Whenever therefore Sal, or Sel, or 
the same reversed, occur in the composition of 
any place's name, we may be pretty certain that 
the place is remarkable either for its rites or situa^ 
tlon, and attended with some of the circumstances 
*' above-mentioned. Many instances may be pro^ 
dticed of those denominated from the quality of 
their waters. In the river " Silarus of Italy every 
thing became petrified. The river '' Silias in India 



** Of those places called Lasa many instances might be pro- 

daced. The fountain at Gortyna in Crete was very sacred, and 

. called Lasa, and Lysa. There was a tradition, that Jupiter when 

a child was washed in its waters : it was therefore changed to 

Aov^». Pausanias says, v^e^f <4^;^eT»roy ora^iX'Tai flroT«/Avy. 1. S. 

p. 658. 

In Judea were some medicinal waters and warm springs of great 
repute, at a place called of old Lasa. Lasa ipsa est, quas nunc 
CalUrrhoe dicitur, ubi aquad calids in Mare Mortuum defluunt. 
Hieron. ;n Isaiam. c. 17- 19* 

H^iif TOK xoTA KoiAXippoDv 0«^|xoK txix^qro. Josephus de B. J* 
1. 1 . c. 33. 

Alesa, urbsetfons Siciliae. SoliDas« c. 11. The fountain was 
of a wonderful nature. 

** Strabo. 1. 5. p. 385. 

'' Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1029* 
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would suflfer nothing to swim. The waters of the 
y^ Salassi in the Alps were of great use in refining 
gold. The fountain at '^Selinus in Sicily was of 
a bitter saline taste. Of the salt lake near 
"^Selinousia in Ionia I have ^spoken. The foun- 
tain Siloe at Jerusalem was in some degree '^ salt» 
Ovid mentions Sulmo, where he was born, as noted 
for its '* cool waters : for cold streams were equally 
sacred to the Sun as those, which were of a con^ 
trary nature. The fine waters at JEnon, where 
John baptized, were called '^Salim. The river 
Ales near Colophon ran through the grove of 
i^H>llo, and was esteemed the coldest stream in 

Ionia. *°AAii? voraf4'Qi ^v^oraro^ t«v cv luvif^, lu 

the country of the Alazonians was a bitter foun- 
tain, which ran into the " Hypanis. These terms 
were sometimes combined with the name of Ham j 



"^ 
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. '♦Strabo. 1.4. p. 314. 
. '* Strabo. 1. 6, p. 421. 

Strabo. 1. 14. p. 951. Here was a cavern, which sent forth 
a most pestilential vapour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 278. 
Voyages de Monconys. Parte 2d«. p. 38. 
*' Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis. 

Ovid. Tristia. 1. 5. Eleg. 10. v. 3, 
Johqf. c. 3. V. .?3. H\f it xfin luecvffii €avr^^u9 <y Atruf tyyv^ 
2«Xi»/x' so denominated by the antient Canaanites. 

*°Pausanias. |. 7. p. 53^^ The city Arle^ in Provence was 
famed for medicinal waters. The true name was Ar-Ales, the gity 
of Ales; it was also called Ar-El-Ait, or Arelate*. 
, " Herodotus. 1, 4. c, 5?. 
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and expressed Hameles, and Hatnelas ; contracted 
to Meles and Melas. A river of this name watered 
the region of Pamphylia, and was noted for a 
most cold and pure "water. The Meles near 
Smyrna was equally admired. *' IfAv^mm^ 3b 

TTwyatf. The Melas in Cappadocia was of a con- 
trary quality. It ran through a hot, inflammable 
country, and formed many fiery pools, **K«j 
TftuTa S^ fr* Tflfc %M waurxxj^ ttuj ^XnvTa. In Pontus was 
Amasus, Ainasia, Amasene, where the region 
abounded with hot waters :** 'T7r5fx«Ta* Jff tuc t«» 

A/Afto-scdy r» re hffAX ii»ra ruv ^a^Yi/Aovetrwk, vymvot 

It is wonderful, how far the Amonian religion 
and customs were carried in the first ages. The 
antient Germans, and Scandinavians, were led by 
the same principles ; and founded their temples in 
situations of the same nature, as those were, which' 
have been above . described. Above all others 
they chose those places, where were any nitrous^ 
or saline waters. *^ Maxime autem lucos (or lacus) 
lale gignendo faecundos CqbIo propinquare, pre- 
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** Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 659' 

*' Pausanias, 1, 7. p. 535. 

'^Strabo. 1. 12. p. 81£. 

«gtr*bo. 1, 12. p, 839. 

** Gaspar Brecbenmaker. § 45, p. 57* 
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cesque tnortalium nusquam propius audiri firmiter 
erant persuasi; prout exenaplo Hermundurorum 
docet testis omni exceptione major *^ Tacitus. 



SAN, SON, ZAN, ZAAN. 

The most common name for the Sun Mnas San, 
and Son; expressed also Zan, Zon, and Zaan. 
Zeus of Crete, who was supposed to have been 
buried in that Island, is said to have had the fol- 
lowing inscription on his tomb : 

The lonians expressed it Znv^ and Znm. Hesychius 
tells us, that the Sun was called law? by the Baby- 
lonians. It is to be observed that the Grecians in 
foreign words continually omitted the Nu final, 
and substituted a Sigma. The true Babylonish 
name for the Sun was undoubtedly lE^xwy, often- 

*^ Tacitus. Annal. 1. 13. c. 57. 

Trora this antieot term As, or Aa, many v^ords ia the Greek 
language were derived: such as et^ofia^y veneror; a^v, |n^cu»A;; 

sychius. 

*' Cyril, contra Julianum. 1. 10. p. 342. And lamblich. m 
vita Pythagorae. 

ZotvK^ova, Lactantii Div. Institut 1. 1* C. 1I« p. 53. 

Zuyy Zwu Hesychi(39. 



J 
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times eiKpressed £im(v, Soaa. It was the same as 
Zauan of the Sidonians ; under which name they 
worshipped Adonis, or the Sun. Hesychius says^ 
Zauayfltf, 9m? tk Of SiJ^m. Who the Deity was, I 
think may be plainly seen. It is mentioned by 
the same writer, that the Indian Hercules, by 
which is always meant the chief Deity, was styled 
Dorsanes : Aoj o-a^?)? o *Hf axxu? w«p' Wok. The name 
Dorsanes is an abridgment of Ador-San, or iVdor- 
Sanes, that is Ador-Sol, the lord of tight. It was 
a title conferred upon Ham ; and al$o upon others 
of his family; whom I have before mentioned to 
have been collectively called the Baalim. Anaio*- 
gous to this they were likewise called the Zaanim^ 
and Zaananim : and a temple was erected to them 
by the antient Canaanites, which was from them 
named ^ Belh-Zaananim. There was also a place 
called Sanim in the same country, rendered So- 
nam'**, Swrnj^, byEusebius; which was undoubtedly 
named in honour of the same persons : for their 
posterity looked up to them, as the Heliadae, or 
descendants of the Sun, and denominated them 
from that luminary. According to Hesychius it 
was a title, of old not unknown in Greece ; where" 
princes and rulers were styled Zanides, Zecv^ia, 

' ■ ■■ ■■■ ■'■■■ ■■■ ' ■■■■■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

^'Joshua, c. 19. V. 33. Judges, c. 4. V. JLl. AhQTxmmu. 
Micah. c. 1. v. 11. Solis Fons. 
^ Relandi Palantiiia, v. S. p« 983. 
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^yijuiowf. In '' Diodorus Sjculus mention is made 
of an antient king of Armenia, called^ Barsanes ; 
which signifies the offspring of the Sun. We find 
temples erected to the Deity of the same purport ; 
and styled in the singular Beth- San : by which is 
meant the temple of the Sun. Two places occur 
in Scripture of this name : the pne in the tribe of 
Manasseh : the other in the land of the Philistines. 
The latter seems to have been a city ; and also a 
temple, where the body of Saul was exposed after 
bis defeat upon mount Gilboa. For it is said, that 
the Philistines '* cut off hh heady and stripped off 
his armour — and they put his armour in the house 
of Ashtorethy and they fastened his body to the wail 
of Bethsan. They seem to have sometimes used 
this term with a reduplication : for we read of a 
city in Canaan called " Sansanah ; by which is 
signified a place sacred to the most illustrious Orb 
of day. Some antient statues near mount Cronius 
in Elis were by the natives called Zanes, as we are 

told by PaUSanias : ^^KaAovvra* Si iico rm-iTri^c^yuu 

Zctift;. They were supposed to have been the 
statues of Zeus : but Zan was more properly, thq 
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^' Diodorus Siculiis. 1. 2. p. 9Q. 
^•l Samuel, c. 31. v. 9, 10. 
'* Joshua, c. 15. V. 31. 
^ Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 480. 

ZMf»y Zojra, Soa9a' all names of the same purport, all statues of 
the Sun, called Zan, Zoo, Zoan, Xoan. 
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Sun ; and they were the statues of persons, who 
were denominated from him. 6ne of these per- 
sons, styled ZaneSy and Zanim, was Cfaus : whose 
posterity sent out large colonies to various parts 
of the earth. Some of them settled upon the 
coast of Ausonia, called in later times Italy; 
where they worshipped their great ancestor unde^ 
the name of San-Chus. Silius Italicus speaking of 
the march of some Sahine troops, says, 

" Pars Sancum voce canebant 
Auctorem gentis. 

Lactantius takes notice of this Deity. '* iEgyptfi 
Isidem, Mauri Jubam, Macedones Cabirum— r 
Sablni Sancum colunt. He was not unknown at 
Rome, where they styled him Zeus Pistiud, as we 
learn from Dionysius of Halicamassus : . '^ Eir 
'lifif Aiog nipy, ov ^FiafAAiot J^ayxov xaXso-f, There are 
in Gruter inscriptions, wherein he has the title of 
Semon prefixed, and is also styled Sanctus. 



3' Silius Italicus. 1. S. v. 421. 

^^ Lactantius, de F. R. 1. 1. p. 65. 

Fit sacrificium, quod est proficiscendi gratid, Herculi, aut 
SancOy qui idem deus est. Fcstus. 

^^ Dionysius Halicarnass. Antiq. Rom. 1. 4.- p. 246. St. Austin 
supposes the name to have been Sanctus. Sabini etiam Regem 
suum primum Sancum, sive, ut aliqui appellant, Sanctum, retu- 
leruiit inter deos, Augustinus deCivitate Dei. 1. 18. c. ig. The 
name was not of Roman original; but far prior to Rome. 
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'*SANCTO. SANCO. 

SEMONI. DEO. FIDIO. 

SACRUM. 

Semon (Sem-On) signifies Ccelestis SoL 
Some of the antieuts thought that the soul of 
man was a divine emanation ; a portion of light 
from the Sub. Hence, probably, it was called 
Zoan from that luminary ; for so we find it named 
in Macrobius. '' Veteres nullum animal sacrum 
in finibus suis esse patiebantur ; sed abigebant ad 
fines Deorum, quibus sacrum esset : auimas vero 
sacratoruni hominum, quos Grasci ZX1ANA£ vo- 
cant Diis debitas asstimabant 

DI, DIO, DIS, DUS. 

Another common name for the Deity was Dis, 
Dus, and ;the like ; analogous to Deus, and Theos 



'• Gruter. Inscript. vol. 1. p, 96. n. 6. 
Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio. n. 5. 
Sanco Fidib Scmo Patri. n. 7. 
Sanco Deo Patr. Reatin. sacrum, n. 8. 
From San came the Latine terms^ sanns, sano, sanclus^ san- 
cire. 

Vossius derives San, or Zan, fromnjtt^, saevire. De Idol. 1. 1* 
c* 22* p. 168. 

^^ Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 285. 
Hence, perhaps, came{'<tfi(y and ftji* to live: and ^mf^ animal: 
and hence the title of Apollo Zi}yoJbr9^. 

1 
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of Other nations. The Sun was called Arez in iht 
east, and compounded Dis^arez, and Dus-arez; 
which signifies Dens SoL The name is mentioned 
by Tertullian^. Unicuique etiam provincies et 
civitati suus Deus est, ut Syriss Astarte, Arabiss 
Dysares* Hesychius supposes the Deity to have 
been the same as Dionusus. Aso-a^^v rov Atowo^ot 
Naparfttot {xaXawiy), eJ? l^hius^o^. There was a high 
mountain, or promontory, in *' Arabia, denomi- 
nated from this Deity: analogous to which there 
vas one in Thrace, M'hich had its name ** from 
Dusorus, or the God of light, Orus. I took 
notice, that Hercules, or the chief Deity amot^ 
the Indians, was called Dorsanes : he had also 
the name of Sandis, and Sandes ; which signi- 
fies Sol Deus. *' BtjXoi/ fMsv riv A'la rv^ov, XavJiii; Tf 

<tXA8? ixocXsv. Agathias of the people in the east* 
Probably the Deity Bendis, whose rites were «o 
celebrated in Phrygia and Thrace, was a com- 
pound of Ben-Dis, the offspring of God. The 
natives of this country represented Bendis as a 

■■■ < ■ I ■ ■■-■- ■!■■■■ I I I I I ■■ I.. ■■■■I ■ l.l..ll. I ,IMI..I I |i 

♦° TertullJan. Apolog. c. 24. 

rtfjLUfUp^q, Stepbanus By2. 
An^f Dous, is the same as Deus. Awi-Afn^, Deuy Sol. , 
'*^ Avvti^ot xa^tfj^i¥of oi/^«c. Hero4« h 5. c. 17. 
^^ Agathias. I. 2. p. 62. 
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female ; and supposed her to be the same as 
^ Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was 
often masculine and feminine : what was Dea 
Luna in one country, was Deus Lunus ia 
another. 

KUR, KTPor, CURA. 

The Sun was likewise named Kur, Cur, Ku^or. 

^Ku^ov yaf xaAciv Uefa-a^ ro¥ *HX»ok Many places 

were sacred to this Deity, and called Cura, Curia, . 
Curppolis, Curene, Cureschata, Curesta^ Cures- 
tica regio. Many rivers in Persis, Media, Iberia, 
were, denominated in the same manner. The 
term is ^sometimes expressed Corns: hence Co- 
jusia in 3cythia. Of this term I shall say more 
hereafter. 

COHEN, or CAHEN. 

Cohen, which seems, among the Egyptians 
and other Amonians, to have been pronounced 
Cahen, and Chan, signified a Priest ; also a Lord 
or Prince. In early times the office of a Prince 
and of a Priest were comprehended under one 
character. 



^ To opofMb raro 0paxoy vi Biv^k* ot/rw x»i @^ftxof dioXoyv ftira r»nf 

Ex Proclo. See Poesis Philosophica. Edit. H. Stcph.p. 9^ 
** Plutarch, in Artaxerxe. p, 1012. 

2 
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^ Rex Aiiius, Rex idem hominuni, Phgebique 
Sacferdos. 

This continued a great wbile in some parts of 
the *^ world; especially in Asia Minor, where, even 
in the time of the Romans, the chief priest was 
the prince of the ^ province. The term was 
sometimes used with a greater latitude ; and de- 
noted any' thing noble and divine. Hence we 
find it prefixed to the names both of Deities and 
men ; and of places denominated from them. It 
is often compounded with Athoth, as Canethoth j 
and we meet with Can-Osiris, Can-ophis, Can- 
ebron, and the like. It was sometimes expressed 
Kun, and among the Athenians was the title of 
the antient priests of Apollo ; whose posterity 
were styled KvwiSaiy Cunnidse, according to He- 

sychius. Kuvi^iJa*, ytvcg i¥ A6»ivi)<rn^, fj «'" ^ 'iffWff t» 

KwNs Airo^^Kmoq. We find from hence, that Apollo 
was styled Kuvvte?, Cunnius. Kuwtof^ AfroTO^mot 






^ Virgil. iEneis. 1. 3. v. 80. 

Majorum enim haec erat consuetudoy ut Rex essct. etiam Sa* 
cerdoSy et Pontifex : unde hodieque Iraperatores Pontifices dica- 
mus. Scrvii Scholia ibidem. 

^^ *0» y 'li§i»? TO vaXmov fxtv ^vtetfai rm^ vto-at. Strabo. 1. 12. 
p. 851. It is spoken particularly of some places in Asia Minor. 

^ PythodoruSy the high priest of Zela and Comana in Armenia, 
was the king of the country. H» q 'li^ivf xv^lo^ ru» vavrut. Strabo. 
1. 12. p. 838. 

VQL. I. « 
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tm^nov. Hence came xwnv^ 7r^o(ry,vviiVy vfwxuvii<rir, 

well known terms of adoration. It was also ex* 
pressed Con, as we may infer, from the title of 
the Egyptian Hercules.'*^ Toy 'HfaxXui/ ^ti<rt xo^rx 

TTjy Aiyvfrrioov fiotXtxrov KflNA Xtyeir^xi, It seemS 

also to have been a title of the true God, who 
by ^** Moses is styled Konah, rap. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The 
Chaldeans, who were particularly possessed of 
:he land of Ur, and were worshippers of fire, 
lad the name of Urchani. Strabo limits this 
title to one branch of the Chaldeans, who were 
literati, and observers of the heavens ; and even 
of these to one sect only. En h xa* t«v XaxJaiw^ 

frgoo'xyo^Bvovrxi , But ** Ptolemy speaks gf them 
more truly as a nation ; as does PHny likewise. 
He mentions their stopping the course of the 
Euphrates, and diverting the stream into the 



^ Etymologicum Magnum. 

Kvva.^'ni Tloaix^uit AOijpw* fT»jixaTo. Hesychius. 

*® Genesis, c. 14. v, 19. C3»Dir? mp \vhv ^«. 

Sabacoii of Ethiopia was Saba Con, or king of Saba. 

5' Strabo. 1/1 6. p. 1074.. 

^* Plolem. Geogr, lib. 5. cap. Ip. p. 1^5. He places sery 
truly the Orcheni upon the Sinus Persicus: for they extended 
so- far. * 

IlapaxftTai Tj? 8p»jfA« A^ouQ%a, n XaX^aia p^w^a. Idem. 1, 5. C. 20. 
p. 1^7. 



channel of tKe Tigris. " Euphratem prjeclusere 
Orcheni, &c. ncc nisi Pasitigri defertur in rrtare. 
Ther6 seem to have been particular colleges ap- 
propriated to the astronomers and priests it 
Chaldea, which were called Con^h ; as we may 
infer from ** Ezra. He applies it to societies of 
his own priests and people; but it was a term 
borrowed from Chaldea. 

The title of Urchan fcimong the Gentile na- 
tions was appropriated to the God of fire, and 
his ^^ priests ; but was assumed by other persons. 
Some of the priests and princes among the Jews, 
after the return from captivity, tbok the name 
of Hyrcanus. Orchan, and Orchanes among the 
Persic and Tartar nations is very common at 
this ^ day ; among whom the word Chan is ever 
current for a prince or king. Hence we read 
of Mangu Chan, Cublai Chan, Cingis Chan: 
Among some of these nations it is expressed Kon, 



^ PFin. H. N. 1. 6. c. 27- 

** Ezra. c. 5. v. 6. c. 4. v. 9—17. 

'' The priests in Egypt, among other titles, were called Sonchin, 
five Solis Sacerdotes, changied to Xoy;^; in the singular. Pytha- 
goras was instructed by a Sonchin, or priest of the San. It is 
mentioned as a proper name by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 1. 1. 
p. 356. And it might be so : for priests were denominated: from 
the Deity, whom they served. 

'^ See Observations upon the A|iti«nt Ilist&ry of Egypt* 
p. 164. 

£ 2 
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Kongy and King. Monsieur de Lisle, speaking 
of the Chinese, jsays, ^ Les noms de King Che, 
ou Kong-Sse, signifient Cour de Prince en Chine. 
Can, ou Chan en langue Tartare signifie Roi, ou 
Empereur. 

PETAH. 

Of this Amonian term of honour I have taken 
notice in a treatise before. I have shewn, that 
ijt was to be found in many Egyptian ^* names, 
such as Petiphra, Petiphera, Petisonius, Petosi- 
ris, Petarbemis, PetubastustheTanite, and Pete- 
succus, builds of the Labyrinth. Petes, called 
Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus, the 
Athenian, is of the same original : ^' Tov yaf 

IIetiiv, toy vxrtfx Mtvto'S^sdog, rd rfarfvca^TOj itg Tjoia^, 

favi^cog AiyvTTTiov iwoc^J^avrx xta. All the great offi- 
cers of the Babylonians and Persians took their 
names from some sacred title of the Sun. Hero- 
dotus mentions ^ Petazithes Magus, and *^ Pati- 



5^ Description de la Villede Pekin^. p. 5, He mentions Chao 
Kong. p. 3. 

'• See Observations and Inquiries, p. l63, 

*' Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 25. 

^ L. 3. c. 61. 

** L.7. c. 40. 

Patiecion is nientioned by Plutarch de audiendis Poetis. p. 21. 

Patiramphes is for Pata-Ramphan, the priest of the God Ram- 
phan, changed to Ramphas by the Greeks* 



.^ 
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ramphes : the latter was charioteer to Xerxes in 
bis expedition to Greece: but he was denomi- 
nated from anofher office ; for he was brother to 
Smerdis, and a Magus ; which was a priest of the 
Sun. The term is sometimes subjoined^ as in 
Atropatia, a province in ** Media ; which was so 
named, as we learn from Strabo, *' awo t« Ar^oir»r» 
iytfxwo^. In the accounts of the Amazons likewise 
this word occurs. They are said to have been 
called Aorpata, or, according to the common 
reading in Herodotus, Oiorpata; which writer 
places them upon the Cimmerian Bosporus. ^ Ta? 

ts AfAX^ova^ n»XeH<n ZxuOai Oiofiretru* ivi^xron it to 
xpofAX rsTo x»r EXXetix yXacTCt¥ avJ|^oxTovoi Oto^ yxo 
xotKsBffi rov ApffXf TO h frotrx xrciyfty. This etymology 

is founded upon a notion that the Amazons were 
a community of women, who killed every man, 
with whom they had any commerce, and yet sub- 
sisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak 
of the nations under this title; for there were more 
than one : but all of one family ; all col6nies 
from Egypt. The title above was given them 



'^''^^'^^^•^mm 



Ram-pban is tbe great Phan or Phanes, a Deity well known in 
Egypt. 

^^ Also in Asaropatae, a nation upon the MaBOtis. Plin. 1. c. 7* 

^^ L. 11. p. 794. He ^aks of it as a proper name; but ft 
was certainly a title and term of office. 

^ Hierodotus. 1. 4^ c. )10. 



froQi their worship: for Oiorpata, pr^ as somii 
MSS, have it, Aor-pata^ is the sanae aa ** Petah Or, 
ijtkd priest of Orus ; or, in a more lax sense^ the 
votaries of that God, They were AvJfoxrwo*.; for 
they sacrificed all strangers, whom fortune brought 
^op thpir coast ; so that the whple Eus^ine sea, 
tipion which they lived, was rendered in&moua from 
their cruelty : but they did i^ot take thdi; luune 
£rcmi this circuipstance* 

One of the Egyptian Deities was named 
^eith) and Neit; and analogoi^s to the above 
h^ priests were styled ^ Pataneit They were 
also named Sonchin, which signifies a priest of 
the Sun : for Son, San, Zan, are of the same 
signification ; and Son-Chin is Z<»>«? Uftu^, Proolu^: 
S9^S). that it was the tiUe of the priests; and 
^ai'ticularly of him, who presided in the oolr 
leg^ of Nqitlir at Saiis« 



BEL and BAAI;. 

Bel, Bal, or Baal, is a Babylonish title,, apT 
propriated to the Sun; and made use of by 



^? Aor, is i)«, of the Chaldeans* 
^^ Proclufi in Timaaum. 1. 1. p. 31. 
See lablonsky. 1. 1. c« 3. p* 57 - 
Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 3.56* 
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the Amonians in other countries; particularly 
in Syria and Canaan. It signified Kujioc, or ' 
Lord, and is often compounded with other terms; 
as in Bel-Adon, Belorus, Bal-hamon, Belochus, - 
Bel-on ; (from which last came Bellona of the 
Romans) and also Baal-shamaim, the great Lord 
of the Heavens. This was a title given by the 
Syrians to the Sun : ^ Tov 'Hxtov BeiXvufAniv xaAso-tv, 

sr* -Traja $o«vtJ* Kuftof Ou^^xyjf, Zsvg h irap' *EAAiicu 

We may, from hence, decypher the name of 
tTie Sun, as mentioned before by Damascius, 
who styles that Deity Bolathes : " iomit$g x«» 

Xv^oi rov Kfovoi/ HX, xat B>}A, xai BoXocivw siroyoixcc^^iTi, 

What he terms Bolathes is a compound of 
Bdl-Ath, or Bal-Athis; the same as Atis, and 
Atish of Lydia, Persis, and other countries, 
Philo Biblius interprets it Zeus : Damascius sup* 
posed it to mean Cronus ; as did likewise The- 



It is remarkable that the worshippers of Wishnou, or VistQOtt 
in India, are now called Petacares, and are distinguished by three 
red lines on their foreheads. The priests of Brama have the same 
title, Petac Arez, the priests of Arez, or the Sun. Lucae Vie- 
campii Hist. Mission. Evangel, in India, 1747* c. 10. §. 3. p. 57* 

^^ Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34. 

*' Damascius apud Photidm. c. 243. 

Belus primus Rex Assyriorum, quos constat Satunxum (quem 
eundem et Solem dicunt) Junonemque coluisse. Servius inVirg. 
^neid. 1. 1. 
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< 

opllilus : ^ Ei/fOf jX£v Ci^ovTai rov Kfovov^ xaf rsroy auroy 

xAi/Aara. This diversity amounts to little : for \ 
shall hereafter shew, that all the Greciari namei^ 
of Deities, however appropriated, were originally 
titles of one God, and related to the Sun. 



KEREN. 

« 

^eren signifies, }n its original seqse, a horn i 
but was always esteeix^ed an emblem of power j 
and made use of aij a title of sovereignty and 
puissance. Henpe, it is coipmQn with the sa- 
» cred writer^ to say ^° Mj/ horn shalt thou eralf 
— '^^ his horn sh^ll (fe exalted with honpur — ^* the 
horn ff Moab is cut off: and the Evangelist^? 
speaks of Christ as a horn bf ,§alvat\on tq the 
world. The Greeks often changed the nu final 
into sigma : hence, from keren they formed xijaj, 
x«f«TOf : and from thence they deduced the words 

xf aror, xf arff Of : alfp xotf ai/o^, xf ewi*, and ilx^wov ; 



^ Theoph. ad AntQlycum. 1. 3. p. 399. Mu yiy^^orn?, ^urt 
TK inf K^ovo;, fAurt TK tr» o BnAo^. Idem. 
?? Psalm 92. V. 10. 
'? fisarra 112. v. 9. 
** Jeremiah, c. 48. v. 25. 
V Luke. c. 1. V. 69. 
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all relating to strength and eminence. Gere- 
nius, Ts^nm^y applied to Nestor, is an Amoniaa 
term, iand signifies a princely and venerable per- 
son, The Egyptian Crane, for its great services, 
was held in high honour, being sacred to the 
<Jod of light, Abis {m 3») or, as the Greek3 
expressed it, Ibis; from whence the name was 
given. It was also called Keren and Kerenus: 
by the Greeks r^fpfvof, the noble bird, being most 
hpiiovred of any. It was a title of the Sun 
himself: for Apollo was named Craneiis, and 
^* Carneiis ; which was no other than Cereneiis, 
the supreme Peity, the Lord of light: and his 
festival styled Carnpa, Kagma, was an abbrevia- 
tion of Kt(mt», Cerenea. The priest of Cybele 
in Phrygia was styled Carnas ; which was a title 
of thp Deity, whom he served ; and of the same 
purport as Carneus above. 



OPH. 



Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at 



^^ Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 239- 

Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v. 71. He mentions Minerva. 

K^araut, Ciransa. 1. 10. p. 886. 

Amon^ the Roman3 this title, in later tiroes, was expressed 
Granus and Grannus: hence, in Gruter Inscriptions, p. 37* 
p. 10, 11, 12. APPOLLINI GRANNO. 
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times and ixpfesfeed, Opie, ^* Oiipls, Opis; Ops ;' 
ittd, by Cicero, '^ tlpis. It was an emblem of 
the Sun ; and also of time and eternity. It Wa« 
i^^orshipped as a Dfeity^ and esteemed the same as 
Osiris ; by others the sam6 as Vulcan. Vjulcafaus 
iEgyptiis Opas dictus est, eodem Cicerotie ^ t6ste. 
A serpent was also, in the Egyptiati language, 
styled Ob, or Aub : though it may possibly be 
only a variation of the term above. We are told 
by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk, or royal ser- 
jient, was namc^d Oubaibs: ^OuJ3aioc, o ffi/ 'Eaxu- 
vHi Bao-iAiflrxo?. It should have bfeen rendered Oufof, 
Oubus; for OuCaio^ is a possessive, and not a 
proper name. The Deity, so denominated, was 
esteemfed prophetic ; and his tem'ples were ajiplied 
tb as oracular. This idolatry is alluded to by* 
iiif oses, ^ who, in the name of God, forbids* the 



^^ The Dorians expressed it Ow^* Palaephatus. p. 78. 
''^ Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 23. 
^^ Huetii DemoDstratio. p. 83. 
'^ Orus Apollo, c. 1. p. 2. 
Some have, by mistake, altered this to Ov^ov. 
'^ Leviticus, c. 20. v. 27. 

Deuteronomy, c. 18. v. 11. Translated achimier, or a con' 
Salter xcith fam&ar spirits^ or a vnzard^ or a necromcmcer. 
Tunc etiam ortae sunt opiniones, et s^tenti^ ; et invent!: sunt' 

• ■ * 

elxeis augures, et magni divinatores, et sortilegf, et inqairentes 
Ob et lideoni, et requirentes mortuosi Selden de Diis SyriS* 
Synt. 1. C.2. p. 48. from M. Maimonides in more NebutiiimV 



Israelites ever to inquire of those dasmons^ Ob 
psid Ideone : Avhich shews that it was of great 
aatiquity. The symbolical worship of the ser- 
fcm was, itt the first ages, very extensive ; and 
^as introduced into all the mysteries,, wherever 

celebrated : *° n«f« ^ratvri rav .WfAi^^lAiV^if- itoL^ vfAtM 

IS remarkable, that wherever the Amonians founded 
^ny place$ of worship, and introduced their rites,^ 
there was gpnerally some story of a serpent. 
There wa& a legend about a serpent at Colchiy, 
at Thebes, and- at Delphi; likewise in other places* 
The Greeks called Apollo himself Python, which- 
^s the same as Opis, Oupis, and Oub. The 
woman at Endor, who had a familiar spirit, isk 
called ** 3w; Oub, or Ob ; and it is interpreted' 
PytlionisS^. The place where she resided, seems 
to have been named from the worship there in- 
stituted : for Endor is compounded of En-Ador, 
and signifies Fons Py thonis, the fountain of light,- 
the oracle of the Qod Ador, This oracle was, 
probably, founded by the Canaanites ; and had 
jaever been totally suppressed. In antient times' 

^ Justin Martyr's second Apology, p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, *see Eusebius. P. £.!,!• c. 10. pi 40^ 41. 
And Clementis Alexand. Cohort, p. 14* Arnpbius. 1.^^ JEdian. 
1. 10. c. 31. of the Asp. 

Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 74. 

■* 1 Samuel, c. 28. v. 7. ai« n^jra. 
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they had no images in their temples, but, in lieu 
of them, used conical stones or pillars, called 
B<x(TuA(» ; under which representation this Deity 
was'often worshipped. His pillar was also called 
'^Abaddir, which should be expressed Abadir, 
being a compound of Ab, n'lK, and Adir; and 
means the serpent Deity, Addir, the same as 
Adorus. It was also compounded with On, a 
title of the same Deity : and Kircher says that 
Obion is still, among the people of . Egypt, the 
name of a serpent, aw, Ob Mosi, Python, vox 
ab iEgyptiis sumpta ; quibus Obion hodieque ser- 
pentem sonat. Ita ** Kircher. The same also 
occurs in the Coptic lexicon. The worship of 
the serpent was very antient among the Greeks, 
and is said to have been introduced by Cecrops. 
** Philochorus Saturno, et Opi, primam in Atticft 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit. But though some 
represent Opis as a distinct Deity ; yet ** others 



** It is called Abdir, Abadir, and Abaddir, by Priscian. He 
supposes the stone Abaddir to have been that which Saturn swat- 
lowed, instead of his son by Rhea, Abdir, et Abadir, BairvXof. 
1. 1.; and, in another part, Abadir Deus est. Dicitur et hoc 
nomine lapis ille, quem Saturnus dicitur devordsse pro Jove, quern 
Graeci Ba»TvXo» vocant. I. 2. 

•• Bocha^rt. Hierozoicon. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 22. 

•* Macrobius. Saturnalia. 1: 1. c. 10. p. l62. 

*' The father of one of the goddesses, called Diana, l^ad t^iQ 
•name of Upis. Cicero de Natyrd Deorum. 1. 3. 23, 
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introduce the term rather as a title, and refer it 
to more Deities than one : Callimachus, who ex- 
presses it Oupis, confers it upon Diana, and plays 
upon the sacred term : 



S6 



OvWly aVCCCC iVCOTTh 



It is often compounded with Chan; and. ex- 
pressed Canopus, Canophis, Canuphis, Cnuphis, 
Cneph: it is also otherwise combined; as in 
Ophon, Ophion, Oropus, Orobus, Inopus, Aso* 
pus, Elopus, Ophitis, Onuphis, Ophel. From 
Caneph the Grecians formed Cyniphius, which 
they used for an epithet to Ammon : 

•'^ Non hfc Cyniphius canetur Ammon, 
Mitratum caput elevans arenis. 



It was conferred upon Diana herself; also upon Cybele, Rhea, 
Vesta, Terra,» Juno. Vulcan was called Opas, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1. 3. 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of riches : also, the Deity of 
fire: 

n»i avoto-ffay vFv^a ^rpoOv^^, flrv^ w^o twi Bv^uv. liesychius. 

T«}» A^tfjuf @^»Kt( Bt^^Mv, K^DTtf ^ AiKTVtuvy Aaxi^atjxoyioi ^ 
OufTu (xftXtfcTft.) Palaephatus. c. 32. p. 78. 
, "^ Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 204. 

" Sidonius Apollinaris. Carm.p. v. 190, 



Ou the subject of serpent worship t shall speak 
more at large in a particular treatise. 



AIN. 

Ain, An, En, for so it is at times exptessdcl^ 
signifies a fountain, and was prefixed to the names 
of many places which were situated near foun- 
tains^ and were denominated from them. In 
Canaan, near the fords of Jordan, were some 
celebrated waters ; whieh, from their name, ap- 
pear to have been, of old, sacred to the Sun. 
The name of the place was ^ JEnon, or the foun- 
tain of the Sun ; the same to which people re- 
sorted to be baptized by John: not from an 
opinion that there was any sanctity in the waters ; 
for that notion had been for ages obliterated ; 
and the name was given by the Canaanite : but 
^ John baptized in ^non, near to Salim, became 
there was much water there : and they came, and 
were baptized. Many places were styled An-ait, 
An-abor, Anaboqria, Anathon, Anopus, Anorus. 
Some of these were so called from their situation; 



AiwF lyyy? t» SaA«^. Eusebius de iocoram Doinimbu* in 
sacri Script. Ain On, fons soils. Salim is not from Salem, poace; 
but from Sal, the Sun, the Sol of the Latines* Salim, AqiHi» 
solis ; also Aquue salsas. 
- ^^ St. John. c. 3. V. 2a. 






otheris. from the. worship there estahlisbpd, Tijf 
Egyptians Ijiad many subordinate Deities, wbic^ 
they esteemed so many emanations, a7rop7«*«* from 
their chief God ; as we learn from lamblicbus, 
Psellus, and Porphyry. These derivatives they 
called ^ fountains, and supposed them to bjB de- 
rived from the Sun ; whom they looked \ippn ^s 
the source of ^11 things. H^nce they forn?e4 
Atli-El and Ath-Ain, the ^' Atheia and Athena of 
the Greeks. These were two titles appropriated 
to the same personage. Divine Wisdom ; who was 
supposed to spring from the head o-f her father. 
Wherever the Amonian religion was propagated» 
names of this sort \fi\\ occur ; being originally 
given frpm the mode of worship established ^\ 
Hence so many places styled Anthedon, Anthe- 
mus, Ain-shemesh, and the like- The nyrapH 



^ Pythagoras used to swear by Ttrf»xrv» vevyat atweta fpawi. 
Sec Stanley of the Ctialdaic Philosophy^ and Selden de Diis Syris. 
Synt. 2. c. 1. p. 135. 

Keu vnyn vvyt^h '^^ wtyup vn^^ a^jrotcrat. Oracle concerning 
the Deity, quoted in notes to lamblichus. p. 299* 

*' Athenagor. Legatio. p. 293. 

"* The Amonians dealt largely in fountain worship : that is, ija 
the adoration of subordinate dsemons ; which they supposed to be 
emanations and derivatives from their chief Deity. They called 
them Zones, Intelligences, Fountains, &c. See Psellus and Staii^ 
ley upon the Chaldaic Philosophy, p. 17. c. 3. 

See Proclus on the Theology of Plato. 1. 5. c. 34. p. 315- 

2 
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(Enone was, in reality, a fountain, Ain-On, in 
Phrygia; and sacred to the same Deity: and, 
agreeably to this, she is said to have been the 
daughter of the river '' Cebrenus. The island 
-Egtna was named ^ (Enone, and (Enopia, pro- 
bably from its worship. As Divine Wisdom was 
sometimes expressed Ath-Ain, or AhtA ; so, at 
other times, the terms were reversed, and a 
Deity constituted called An- Ait. Temples to this 
goddess occur at Ecbatana in Media : also in 
Mesopotamia, Persis, Armenia, and Cappadocia; 
where the rites of fire were particularly obser- 
ved. She was not unknown among the antient 
Canaanites ; for a temple called Beth-Anath is 
mentioned in the book of ^^ Joshua. Of these 
teniples, and the Puratheia there established, 
accounts may be . seen in many parts of 
Strabo. 

I have mentioned, that all springs and baths 
were sacred to the Sun : on which account they 
were called Bal-ain ; the fountains of the great 
Lord of Heaven ; from whence the Greeks formed 
BaXaveta : and the Romans Balnea. The southern 



^^ Edita de magno flumin« Nympha fui. Ovid. Epist. 5. v. iO. 
Some make her the daughter of Cebrenus ; others of the river 
Xanthus. 

^ Plin. N. H. I. 4. c. 12, 
** Joshua, c. I. 19. V. 38. 
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seas abounded formierly with large whaJies : apid 
it is well known, that they have apertures near 
tlieir nostrils, through which they spont water in 
a large stream, and to a grpat height. Hence they., 
too had the name of BaUAin, or Balasnse. For 
every thing uncommon was by the Amonians con- 
secrated to the Deity, and denominated from his 
titles. This is very apparent in all the animals. of 

Egypt 

The term Ov^otvo^, Ouranus, related properly to 
the orb of the Sun; but was in aftertimes made to 
comprehend the whole expanse of the heavens., 
It is compounded of Ourain, the fountain of Or us; 
and shews to what it alludes, by its etymology.. 
Many places were named Ees-ain, the reverse of 
Ain-ees, or Hanes/: and others farther com- 
pounded Am-ees-ain, and Cam-ees-ain;. rendered 
Amisene, and Gamisene : the natural histories of 
which places will, generally authenticate the ety- 
mology. The Amonians settled upon the Tiller : 
and the antient town Janiculum was originally 
named ^ Gamese ; and the region about it Game- 
sene : undoubtedly from the fountain Gamesene, 
called afterward Anna Perenna, whose waters ran 
into the sacred pool ^ Numicius : and whose 
priests were the Gamoenae. 



^*Macrobius. Sat. 1. 1. c. 7- p. 15X.' 
^^ Pontis stagna Numici. Virg. 1. 7* 150. 
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■ I am *eteH)lfe> tha* some very iearnfed men ife^ 

BOk quite approve o# terms bctflg thus reversed, ad^ 

I hare exhtbfted them in Anh-ain, Balaam, Our- 

ain, Ciam^n, and in other examples : and it i» 

esteemed a deviation from the common usage in 

the Hebrew lai^goage ; where the governing- word, 

as it is tcrnf>ed, always comes first. Of tlm there 

are mattjr instances ; such as Arn-Shraiesh, Ain-- 

Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain-Rogel, &c. also Beth- 

El, Beth-Dagon, Betfe-Awn, Beth-Oron. But, 

with snbmission, this does nM aflfect the etyiAok)- 

gies, which I have laid before the reader : for I do 

not deduce them from the Hebrew. And though 

there may have been of old a great similitu^ be- 

tween that language, and those of Egypt, Cutha, 

and Canaan : yet they were all different tongues. 

Ifhere was o^ice but one language among the sons 

of men ''. Upon the dispersion of mankind, this 

Was branched out into dialects ; and those again 

were subdivided : all which varied every age j not 

6nly in respect to one another ; but each language 

differed from itself more and more continually. 



Egeria est, quas praebct aquas, Dea grata C^lncKnis. Ovid. 
See Plutarcfe. Numa. 

^^It is my opinion that there are two events rec ord e d hj 
Moses,. Gen. c. 10. throughout; and Gen. c. 11. v. 8. 9. One 
was a regular migration of mankind in general to thejcbuntries 
allotted to them : the other was a dispersion which related to 
some particulars. Of this hereafter I shall treat at large. 



h la thmefons imfiosiible to reduce tb9 i^bok of 
lfae$e to thd mode, and •t»ndiur4 Qf ^ny cmie, B«r 
sidesy the tennt, of wkicb I $ttppM« th^w nanMi 
to be formed, a» not prc^xeriy iii i^gimim ; but 
«]« usvd adjefitivdy^ as iscQinmpn a}ioo&t in etery 
IsBjrnsge. We meet b the Qxwhti lyritin^. irith 

Ako Nuro* SfxiXoiy, yui'af )C4» j^^^Vi ni^^o^v s^^i^jm^ wvtfit 
i(fOfyioy, SaouOw oi^oti Why 81 ay w^ n(ftt ffiuppoac^ 
that the same usage prevail^ itiCuthA> aitd is 
^87P^ '^ A>^ thi^ piactice wb$ mot ispdcely fo> 
nign to the Hebrews. We read indent of Beer^ 
shcba, fieertlahoiro], &c. but we also load of 
^^ fiaalath^Beer, exactly simUar to the isAtanoes 
which I hare prodioced. We meet ia the sacred 
writings with Beth-El, and BethrDagiQn : but we 
sometimes find the gaveniing word postponed, as 
in E ligabeth, or temple of Eliza, It was aXla* 

nsMitish ' wffie> the wme »« M»^ Eleppa, l^ftw 

»» I ■■■■■ iniL i ji^j i mn i jL It ' ll ■ jij .J iinjtJ ' .» yUJi » H utuiim m^ "^ 

^NflKTpy l^vi^. TheocritU9. Idyll. 1. v. 124. 

VuwAna Tt 0«^«To /Aa^oy* Homer. II. SI. v. j8. 
24(v(«* K ci^^w> ffCftT^J' iK •fifUAfF. ^chyl. Prometh. v. 2. 
Xp give ia$t&n(;es id our own language would be needless. 
'^ Joshua, c. 19. V. S. Baaktb-Beer, the well or sprint of 

Baftl-Atbu 

' Tbe Jews often took foreign names ; of which we b^ive iji* 
yto^oes in OniaSj H} rcanus, B^rptol^m^us, &c. 

Solinus, c, ^9. mentioQft an altar fogin^ in Nort^t-Batain; i^« 

f8 
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of Oretfce and: other coutijtries. It was a com- 
pound' (>f'EUl^% ld»id related to the God of light, 
as -I have before/shewui It was made a feminine 
in aftettimes :> affid was a name assumed by women 
of the country atyled Pheniqia, as well as by those 
of Carthage. Hence Dido has this as a secondary 
apfieUatfoh ; and mention is made by the Poet of 
Dii moriaitis ^Elizae, though it was properly^ lie 
pamp of a Deity. It may be said, that these 
mtiyes are foreign to the Hebrews, though some* 
times' adopted by them : and I readily grant it ; 
ibr it is the whole, that I contend for. All, that 
I » want to have allowed, is, that different nations 
jir tb&ir several tongues had different modes of 
ieoUocation and expression : ^ because I think it as 
unreasonable to determine the usage of the Egyp- 
tiahs and afit;ient Chaldeans by the method of the 
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scribed to Ulysses: -but Goropius Becanus very truly supposes it 
to have been dedicated to the Goddess Elissa, or Eliza. 
• Ab Eliflsd Tyri4, quam quidam Dido autumant* Velleias 
Paterculus. 1. 1. 

Elisa, quamdiu Carthago invicta fuit, pro De4 culta est« 
Justin. 1. 18. c. 6. ~ 

The worship of Elisa was carried to Carthage from Canaan and 
Syria : in these parts she was first worshipped ; and her temple 
from thut worship was called Eliza Beth. 

* Sarbeth or Sarabeth is of the same analogy, being put ibr 
Beth -Sar or Sara, otxof xv^»», or xvpiaxii; as a feminine^ answer- 
ing to the house bt our Lady. Aifo o^»( X»^aSd^^» Epiphanius 
de^vitis Prophetar. p. ^4S« Sec Relandi Pala^stina. p. pB^. 
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Hebrews, as it would be to reduce .the Hebrew tp 
the mode and standard of Egypt. What in 
Joshua, c. 19. V, 8. is Baaleth,,is, 1 Kings^ c..l|5* 
V. 31. Eth-baal: so that even in the sacred writ* 
ings we find terms of this sort tr^ijisposcd. But 
in respect to foreign names, e3pecially of places, 
4liere are . numberless instances similar to thoae^ 
which I have produced. They occur in all hi&tor 
ries of countries both antient and modem. . Wc 
read of Pharbeth, and Phainobeth in Egypt: of 
Themiskir, and ' Tigranpcerta, which siguifies Ti- 



^ Damascus is called by the natives Damage,, and, Damkkir. 
The latter signifies the town of Dama or Adama : by which is not 
meant Adam, the father of mankind; but Ad Ham, the Lord 
Ham, the father of the Amonians. Abulfeda styles Damascus, 
Damakir, p. 15. Sec or Shec is a prince. Damasec signifies 
principis Ad-Amse (Civitas). From a notion, however of Adama 
signifying Adam, a story pcsevailed that he was buried at Damascus* 
This is so fieir useful, as to shew that Damasec was an abbrevia- 
tion of Adamasec, and Damakir of Adama-kir. 

Also Kvftaxofraf the city of Kuros, the Sun. Stephanus Byzant* 
Manakarta, Aajbxo^a, Zai^anafra, See Bochart. notae in Steph, 
Byzantinom. p. S?3. 

Vologesakerta. Plin. 1. 6, p. 332. 

There was No^Amon in Egypt, and Amon^No* Guebr-abad. 
Hyde* p. 363. Ghavrabad. p. 364. Atesh-chana, domus ignis^ 
p. 359* An-Ath, whose; temple in Canaan was styled Beth-Anatb, 
is found .often reversed, and styled Ath-An ; whence came Athana, 
and A9fi9» of the Greeks. Anath signified the fountain of l^bt, 
and was abbreviated Nath and Neith by the Egyptians. They 



7d ik^itku. 

gtanM' aity, in Ckppi.doc\i^ btid ArMettia. AAdttg 
the eastern tititiot^s at this diy th« naittes 6f thd 
principal placeis ate of this manner 6ft:6n«tra6tt6ii; 
such is Pharsaba^, Jefaetiabad, Am6tiaba<l : suoh 
Msb Indostati^ Phaf siitaA, Mogulistan, with many 
others. Hetiee I hope, if I meet with a temple or 
city, called Hanes, or Urania, I may venture to 
deriTe it from An-£ees, 4:>rUr«Ain, however the 
teifms may be disposed. Akid I may proceed far* 
ther to suppose that it waa denomintted tha 
^ntain of light; a^ I am able to support my 
etymology by the history of the place. Or if I 
should meet with a country called Azania, I may 
in like manner derive it from Az-An, a fountain 
sacred to the Sun ; from whence the country was 
named* And t may suppose this fountain to have 
been sacred to the God of lights on account of 
some real, or imputed, quality in its wat^r^ : espet 
fcially if I haVft any history to support my *ty* 
mology. As there was a region named Aianil Ih 
Arcadia, the reader may judge of my interpretar 
tion by the account given of the excellence of its 
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^roiMpp^ undier Hih title h ^M^t «inllhMS6bv rapp^Md t6 be the 

^Goddess of Wi8dt)tii. Hie Athet^ian^, Prh6 e4m^ ik>m Sulift ifc| 

f'tyV^ were denoinhiated fMt^ ih^ D^ltf^ ^eftn A^ expMs^d 

Ath-An, Of A^n, sfte* the loniAh toifrWe^. T#r ^><ttH (Surfing 

A»y6(, Ahi^a. VUtt6 in Timiro. p. 91« 

S 



^ •»i^ir. fti^«r4«u Hanes in ^ ISfffpt ww tberevimft 
of Ann; fomed bowerer of the «^nie term^^ ami 
of the same purport prectady. 

In respect to this city it m^y lie objected, that 
if it had signified, what I suppose, we should havA 
fottad it in the sacred text, instead of 101% ex* 
pressed VH fst. If this were true, we uuist be 
obliged to suppose, whenever tlie sacted writers 
found a foreign name, eoioposed of terms not 
unlike some in their own language, that they 
formed them according to their own mode of ex«- 
piession, and reduced them to the Hebrew orthor 
graphy. In short, if the etymology of an £gyp^ 
tian or Syriac narde could be possibly obtained 
Jn their own language, that they had always an 
eye to such etymology; and rendered the word 
precisely according to the Hebrew mannw of 
writing and pronunciation. But this cannot be 
allowed. We cannot suppose the sacred writers 
to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far 
as I can judge, they appear to have acted in a 
manner quite the reverse. They seem to have 
laid down an excellent rule, which would have 
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Qf iltnes Iskall hmmtt^r u^oU mor^ fuUy. 



keen attended with great utility, had it been: uni- 
versally followed : this was, of exhibiting every 
]bame, as it was expressed at tlie time when they- 
wrote, and by the people, to whom they addressed 
themselves. If this people, through length of 
time, did not keep. up to the original etymology 
in their pronunciation, ii was unnecessary for the 
sacTcd Penmen to maintain il; in their wri tinges. 
They wrote to be understood : but would have 
defeated their own purpose, if they had called 
things by names, which no longer existed. If 
length of time had introduced any variations, 
those changes were attended to : what M'as called 
Shechem by Moses, is termed ^St;^a{ or 2ux*P ^7 
the ^ Apostle. 



*<jrenesis. c. 34. v. 4. John. c,4, v. 5. It is called "Enyv^ "by 
Sjmcellas. p. ioo. . 

'^ The same term is not always imifurtnly expressed even by the 
sacred writers. They vary at different tiroes both in respect to 
names of places and of men. What is in Numbers, c. 13* 8. 
y»in, Hoshea, is in Joshua, c. 1. v; 1. y»in» Jehoshua: and in 
the Acts, c, 7. v. 45. Jesus, I»i<r»f. Balaam the son of Beof, 
Nambers, c. 22. v. 5. is called the son of Bosor, 2 Peter. <r. 2» 
V. 15. 

Thus Quirinus or Quirinius is styled Curenius, Luke. c. 2: v. 2. 
and I^zarus put for Eleasar, Luke. c. l6. v. 20. and John. c. 11, 
T."2' "' 

Baal-Zebub, Bfs;i^iC»A, Matthew, c. 12. v. 24. So Bethbara in 
Judges, C.7. V. 24. isBethabaraof John. c. 1. v. 28. 

Almug, a species of Cedar mentioned 1 Kings, c. 10. v. 11. is 
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APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 

Fire^ and likewise the God of fire, was by the 
Amonians styled Apthas, and Aptha ; contracted, 
and by different Authors expressed, Apha, Pthas, 
and Ptha. He is by Suidas supposed to have 
been the Vulcan of Memphis. ^9*?, i Hfan-og 
Taf« ' M5jU(^iT«t?, And Cicero makes him the same 

Deity of the • llomans. ^ Secundus, ( Vulcanus) 

• • • 

'Nile n^tus, Phas, ut ^gyptii appellant, quern 
custodem '^se iEgypti volun.t. The author of th* 
Clementines describes him much to the same 

pUfpOSe. ' '* Afyrjfrrioi it ofxoita^ — to vuf »^*a 9i»Xtxrta 
§8a moLXttrxVj i. l^jUfivfUfrat 'H^tietrof. " Huetius takes 



styled Algum in 2 Chron. c. 2. v, 8. The city Cbala of Moses, 
Gen. c. \0i^ v. 12. is Calne of Isaiah. 1$ not Chdno as Carchemiskf 
c. 10. V. 9. Jerubbaal of Judges is Jerubbesetb, 2 Samuel c. 1 1. 
v. 21. Ram, 1 Chron. c. ^. v. 10. is Aram in Matth. c. 1. v. 3. 
Huth. c. 4. V. 19. Hesron begat Ram. 

Percussit Dominus Philistim a Gebah ad Gazar. 2 Sam. c. j. 
V. 25. 

Percussit Deus Pbiliatim a Gibeon ad Gazarah. 1 Chron. c. 14« 

y. 16. 

' lamblichus says the same : 'EA^um^ h »( *Hfatro9 furaT^^" 
(ttwn rey ^da. ' lafflblichus de Myster. sect. 8. c. 3. p. 159* 
' Cicero de Natura Deorura. 1. 3. c. 22. 
'° Auctor Clementinorum. Horn. 9* P> 687> Cotelerii. 
" Huetii Demonstratio Evan. p. 88. 
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notice of the difTerent ways in which this name 
is expressed : Vulcano Pthas, et Apthas nomen 
fuisse scribit Suidas. Narrat Eusebius Ptha JEgyp- 
tiortsoi eundem Mse ac Viilciu^iim Gr«eco)wn; 
Patrem ilU fuissd Cnef^ rerun opiificeiiL How- 
ever the Greeks and Romans may have appio* 
priated the term^ it was, properly, a title of 
'^ Amon; and lamblichus acknowledges as much 
in a '' chapter wherein he particularly treats of 
hiia. But, at the same time, it related to fire: 
and every place, in the composition of whcne 
name it is found, will have a reference to that 
^menti or to its worship. 

There was a place called Aphytis in Thrace^ 
where die Amoniains settled very earJy; and 



^* It i« sometimes campomided, and cnodeved Am^Aplia; after 
the lOhk manner expressed H^kvi^ ; by lambiiohuSy l^pnf^ Kcr' 
ftKXmr ^ TdK^M' ^^ofttTTu Bm» H/aii^. Sect. 6. i. 3. p. X$S« 

Heftieph was >p rope rly ilam-Apha, the God of fire. 

It was also rendered Camephu, K«i/««^| and Ka/»i)f«iy fr«fn 
Cam-Apha^ Stotoos fpom Hermes. 

By Asclepiades, K«/aii^(, or K/Anf k* Kft/xnf »» ro» nXioy 4u/m 
ffbmt woxw «6y i««rtt tm mt r— foirriir. Apud Danascium ia viti^ 
Isidori. Photius. 

'^ lambtichus. Sej&t. S. x:. 3. p, lip. 

Hence kvinv^ iBcendo : also Aptba» an iuQaminatioi^ a fieiry 
eruption. 

A^fi«y % ir f^^t% iAxwcTK* Hesychtllft. 

Af day XiyiTat i^wfy^ymxwf itibe K^, F«tymolog« Alag, 



f»)ie»e wad in oracular temple of Amciii. ^Afm^ 

Afh^tty or Aphytiiy is a aty hMti by Pmllene, in 
Tkrucc ; io untied Jrom one Aphysy a native rf 
thoee puriS4 TkU tity Had met an oracular temph 
of Ammon, 

It stood ia the very country called Phlegrs^ 
Where the wbi'sht^ of fire once particularly pre* 
vaikd. There was a city Aphace ; also a temple 
of that name in Mount Libanus, sacred to Venus 
Aph^itis, and denominated from fire. Here, 
loo^ was an oracle: for most templet of old were 
supposed to be oracular. It is described by 
Zosimus^ who says^ ''that near the temple was 
a large lake, made by art^ in shape like a stai; 
About the buildings and in the neighbouring 
ground, there at times appeared a fire of a glo- 
bular figure, which burned like a lamp. It 
generally shewed itself at times when a celebrity 
was held : and, he adds, that even in his time it 
was frequently, seen* 

All the Deities of Greece were airo<nra<rft»T«, or 
derivatives, formed from the titles of Amon, and 

'^ Stephanus Byaantinus. 
" ZosimuB. L Y . p. 53. 

See Etymolog. Magnum, Apha. 
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Orus, the Sun. Many of them betray this jln 
their secondary appellations: for, we rea^ not 
only of Vulcan, but of Diana being called '*Apha, 
and Aphaea ; and in Crete Dictynna had the same 
name: Hesychius observes, A^a^Xj i AiscTwva. Cas- 
tor and Pollux were styled '^ A^«T»if *oi : and Mars 
**AphaBus was worshipped in Arcadia. Apollo 
was likewise called '^ A^urwf : but it was properly 
the place of worship; though Hesychius otherwise 
explains it Aphetor was what the antient Do- 
rians expressed Apha-Tor, a *° fire tower, or Pru- 
taneum; the same which the Latines called of 
old Pur-tor,- of the Hke signification. This, in 
adertimes, was rendered Praetorium : and the 
chief persons, who officiated, Praetores. They 
were originally priests of fire ; and, for that rea- 
son, were called " Aphetse : and every Praetor hail 



*^ Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 180. 

'^ Pausanias. I. 3. p. 242. supposed to be named from races. 

'^ Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 692. or Aipvcto;, as some read it. 

In like manner A^9»^« xat AfQena, 'Sxanj. Stephanus By- 
nnlinus. 

^' Caelius Rhodig. 1. 8. c. l6. Affirn^, ly ron AiX^ok 0(0^ 
Auctor Antiquus apud Lilium Gyraldum. Syntag. 7. 

*° These towers were oracular temples; and Hesychius ex- 
pressly says, A^ijTogeiflt, fjLarrna, A^»»To^of, vfofmrwctroi. Hesy- 
chius, AJ^firofoq AiFo>jM»oi. Iliad. 1. A. v. 404. n^ofnTivorroj 
xat fAarrtvofAtw. Schol. ibid. 

** See Hoffman. Lexic* 
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a brazier of live coals carried before him, as a 
badge of his office. 

AST, ASTA, ESTA, HESTIA. 

Ast^ Asta, Esta, signified fire; and also the 
Deity of that element The Greeks expressed il 
*Erta ; and the Romans, Vesta. Plutarch, speak- 
ing of the sacred water of Numicius being dis- 
covered by the priestesses of this Deity, calls 
them the yirgins of " Hestia. Esta and Asta 
signified also a sacred hearth. In early times 
every district was divided according to the 
nuniber of the sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community, or parish. They were^ 
ia different parts, styled Puratheia, Empureia, 
Prutaneia, and Praetoria : also *' Phratriai, and 
Apaturia: but the most common name was Asta. 



ai 



Plutarch. Nuroa. vol. 1. p. 68. *TitJQ Ufov avoiu^at reus 

Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vlvam intellige flammam. 

Ovid. Fasti. 1.6. v. 291- ■ 

*' ^^fltTo^BK, T«5 TiK avnii fAtTtx^rreci ^^r^iotq^ avyytftti. He- 
sychius. f 

Awarn^iaf lo^ Adtiyii^ty. Uesychius. Apaturia is compounded 
pf Apatour, a fire-tower. Phrator is a metathesis forPhar-ToT, 
from Phur, ignis. So Praetor and Praetorium are from Pur-tor 
of the same purport. The general name for all of them was 
Purgoi^ still with a reference to fire. 
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These were all places of general renoezroas for 
people of the same community, Heie were kcfrt 
up perpetual fires : and places of this sort were 
made use of for courts of judicature, where the 
laws of the country, ^tfAiratij were explained, and 
enforced. Hence Homer speaking 6f a person 
not worthy of the rights of society, calls ktm 

The names of these buildings were given to 
them from the rkes there practised; aft which f€» 
lated to fire. The term Asta was in aftertimes hy 
the Greeks expressed, A^v, Astu ; and appropriated 
to a city. The name of Athens was at first 
**^Astu; and then Athense of the same purport: 
for Atheme is a compound of Ath-En, Ignis fons; 
in which name there is a reference both to tkl 
guardian Goddess of the city ; and also to the 
perpetual fire preserved within its precincts. The 
God of £re, Hepliaistus^ was an Egyptian com- 
pound of Apha-Astus, rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks Hephaestus. 

The ^ Camoenae of Latium, who were supposed 
to have ^hewn the scored fountain to the Vestals, 
were probaWy tlie ojrigieal priesies^a, whose busi- 
ness it was to fetch water for lustrations from that 
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** Iliad. A. V. 6X 

^^ Dk)doru» SkuWrl L T. p. 34. 

^^ Plutarch. .Nama. p.&L 
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kreati^ F6r Cam^Ain i» the fbuntain of the Sun : 
and tii6 Camoefi^ weie named ftoni tiieir atten* 
dance ufxm that Deity. Tbe H3nan9 in the tein«- 
pies of this Gdd ^rere sung by these ^romeii: 
heBce tbe Camceiue were made presidents of 
music. 

Many regions, where the rites of -fire were kept 
up, will be found to have been named Asta, Hestia, 
Hestisa, Hephatstia; or to have had cities so 
** called. TOiis will appear from the histories of 
Thessaly, Lyci^ Egypt, Lemnos ; as well as from 
<>ther countries. 

From Asta and Esta come the terms ^Estas, 
£stus, £stuo, Afv, *Er»ii, *Er»«^£w. 



SHEM, SHAMEN, SHEMESH. 

Sbem, and Sbamesh, are terms, which relate to 
the heavens^ and to the Sun, similar to Cfm^ 

<*> \ ■■■■■■■■ ^ ■ ■ III ■ I I ■■ 

^ In Syria was Astacus, or tbe city of Chus : and Astacur, th^ 
city of the Sun. In other parts were Astacuret, and Astaceni, 
oatioie: Astacenus Sinus; Astaboras; Astabeni; Astabusand 
Astasaba in Ethiopia; Astalepha at Colchis ; Asta and Astea m 
Gedrosia; Asta in Spain, and Liguria; A&taaad regio AstiQaiA 
Thrace. 
Doris named Hestiseotis« Strabe. 1. 9* P- ^^* 
JI«u 'Pfi4K; a yt n^vraMtft AiT^yp^*^, *£r»«* 

Pi|idar. Nem. Ode II. v. 1. 
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watf WSOy of the Hebrews. Many places .of reputed 
sanctity, such as Same, Saroos, Samothrace, Sa- 
jnoma, were denominatedirom.it Philo Biblius 
informs us, that the Syrians,' and Canaanites, 
lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen, the. Lord of 
Heaven ; under which title they honoured the Sun: 

*^Tac X"?*^ of£yii¥ «»ff s^avsc w-foc Toif*HXio»' ryroy yof, 
ffi<ri, Ofov i»op*^oif [Aovov OTPANOT KTPION BAAA- 

ZAMHN x»XHvrig. Ephesus was a place of great 
sanctity: and its original name was^^Samoma; 
which seems to be a compound of Sam-Oran, 
Ccelestis Sol, fons Lucis. We read of Samicon 
hi £lis, ^ x^(^^^ SixjMtxoif, with a Sacred cavern : and 
of a town called '*" Samia, which lay above it. 
The word li{Avoq was a contraction of Semanos, 
from Sema*on ; and properly signified divine and 
celestial. Hence cti^vAi ^t»i^ a'ti^vfi xof». Antient 
Syria was particularly devoted to the worship of 
the Sun, and of the Heavens ; and it tvas by the 
natives called Shems and Shams : which undoubt- 
edly means the land of Shemesh, from the worship 
there followed. It retains the name at this '' day. 

*^ Philo apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1, c. 10. 
Arabibus Sol Talos, ToXoc, et Satnasa. Lilius Gyrald. Syntag. 
7. p. 280. 
^ Stephanus Byzant. 
^Pausauias. 1. 5. p. 386. 
^** Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387, 388. 

••Abulfeda. Tab. Syriae. p. 5. Syria Scbam appellata. Di- 

1 
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In Canaan was a: town and temple, called Beth« 
Shemesh. What some expressed Shem and Sham, 
the Lubim seem to have pronounced Zam : hence 
the capital of Numidia was named Z^ma, and 
Zamana, from Shamen, Ccelestis. . This we may 
learn from an inscription in ^^ Reineccius. 

. JULIO. PROCULO. 

PRiEF. URB. PATRONO. 

COL. BYZACENiE. ET. PA 

TRONO, COLON. JELI^. 

« ZAMANiE. REGIME. 

Ham b*ing the Apollo of the eaist, was wor* 
shipped as the Sun ; and was also called Sham and 
Shem. This has been the cause of much per* 
plexity, and mistake : for by these means many of 

viditur Syria in quinque prasfecturas, quarum unicuique nomine 
proprio nomen, Al Scbam, scil. Sifrugj commune datur. Excerp- 
turn ex Ibn 01 Wardi. p; 176. 

Abuifeda supposes, that Syria is called Scham, quasi sinistra. 
It was called Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. 
£v^ ym^ I nXiOf, the same as Zit^toc Persas Tv^ Deum vocant. 
Liiius Gyraldus. Syntag. 1. p. 5. Zt/^ta Oi«, i.e. Dea Coelestis. 
Syria is called at this day Souristan. Suuris from Sehor, Sol, 
2i*g»P5 of Greece. 

^^ Reineccii Syntagma. Class. 6, cxxii. p. 45S. 

^^ £1-Samen war probably the name of the chief temple at Zama ; 
and comprised the titles of the Deity, whom the Numidians wor^ 
shipped. £1 Samen signifies Deus Ccelestis, or Coelorum : which 
£1 Samen was cha.nged by the Romans to JElia Zacnana. 

VOL. I. Q 
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his posterity hav0 been refarced to a wrong line, 
and reputed the sona ef Sheai^ the title of one 
brother not being distinguished from the retl 
name of the other. Hence the Chaldeans have 
by some t>een adjudged to the line of '^ Shero : 
and Amalek, together with the people of that 
name, have been placed to the same account His 
genealogy is accordingly represented by Ebn 
Patric. He m^Ues him the son of Aad, and great 
grandson of Shem. " Fuitcpie Aad filius Arami, 
filius Shemi, filius Noie. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale speaks of '* Chus, as of the line of 
Shem : and Tbeophilus in \\i^ treatise to Ai|t»ly- 
cus does the same by '^ Miarai'pi. Others gQ ftr- 
ther, and add Canaan to the ^^ number. Now 
these are confessedly the immediate sott^ of Ham : 



Syncelli Chronograph, p. 96. 

^' Eutychii sive Ebn Patricii Hist. vol. 1. p. 60. 

^^ Ex Tu; ^vM^ w XvifA Xov^ ovofjLArtt i A(df«>^. CbroR. FasehaL 
p. 36. 

'^ *Et«^o? ^t woe Ttf ^fifi, — dvo/xan Mcrf «(>/«• ' Theopjiiitii^ wl 
Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 370. 

^ Alii Sherai filium faciunt Canaanem. Relandi FakeBtina^ 
V, 1. p. 7. 

^^The sons of Ham; Cush and Mizraim, an<i Fhat, and 
Canaan. Genesis, c. 10. v. 6. 

Ham is the father of Canaan. Genesis, c. 9* v. l^f ^. 

From Sam, and Samen, came Summus; and H^culei Svm^ 
mi^QUS ; Samabethi^ Samansei, Samooacodoma. 



« that we may understand, who wiA properiy 
alluded to in these passages under the name of 
Sheoi. 

MACAR. 

This was a sacred title given by the Amonians 
to their Gods ; which often occurs iu the Orpluc 
hymns, when any Deity is invoked. . 

*° KAu6», MoiKAf HctiCCV^ ' TITUOXTOVt, ^OlCf AuXWf fU. 

Many people assumed to themselves this title; 
and were styled ^ Uoucx^b;, or Macarians : and 
various colonies were supposed to have been ted 
by an imaginary personage, Mafcar, or ^. Maca- 
reus. In consequence of this, we find that the 
most antient name of many cities and islands was 



•*•, 



^ Orphic. Hymn. 33. 

** Orphic. Hymn, f. So E^fli Mema^f to Hercules, and to Pan. 
KAvOi iAaiMp, to Dionusus. Also, Maxap Nn^it/^. KXvdi, Maiuvf, 
fufupy to Cory has the Sun. \ 

Orphic. Argonaut, v. 43. 
♦' Diodorus Siculus. 1.5. p. 327, 328. 
We read of Macaria in the Red Sea. Plin. 1. 6. c. 29* 
T« Tv^Kat*? o^o(, nmi Meuiet^iet. Diodocus Sic« !• 3, p. 173* 

e 2 
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Macra, Macris^ and ^ Macaria. The Grecians 
supposed the term Macar to signify happy; 
whence MaxajK 0"» was interpreted ivixifAovi^ : but 
whether this was the original purport of the word 
may be difficult to determine. It is certain that 
it was a favourite term ; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated from it. Macar, ni 
a person, was by some esteemed the offspring of 
**Lycaon; by others, the son of ^ JEolus. Dio- 
dprus Siculus calls him ^^ Macareus, and speaks 

^^ Cyprus was called Max«^i«, with a town of the same name. 
Ptolem. 

Lesbos Macaria. Clarissima Lesbos; appellata Lana, Pelasg^a, 
Aigeira, ^thtope, Macaria, a Macareo Jovis nepote. Plin. 1.5. 
c. 31. and Mela. I. 9. c. 7- p* 209. 

*Oaxto9 /^aio^ aw Metfut^e^ $hi tf'nq i>^c<* Homer. Iliad. C 
V. 544. ^ . 

Rhodes, called Macaria i Plin. .1.5. c. 31. 

A fountain in Attica was called Macaria. Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 79' 

Part of Thrace, Macaria. Apollonius Rhod. 1.1. v. 1115. 

A city in Arcadia. Maxafieu, Steph. Byzant. 

Maxo^, a king of Lesbos. Clement. Cohort, p. 27- 

An island of Lycia, Macara. Steph. Byzant. 

The Ma cares, who were the reputed sons of Deucalion^ after 
a deluge, settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. ' Diodorus 
Sic* I. 5. p. 347. 

** Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 602. He speaks of Macaria the daughter 
of Hercules. 1. 1. p. 80. 

** Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 896. 

^^ Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 347* Maxa^ K^uakv. Schol. in tlonier. 
Iliad, n. V. 544. 
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of him as the son of Jupiter. This term is often 
found compounded Macai^On : from whence peo- 
ple were denominated Motxufuvig, and ^^ MotK^tavsq ; 
and places were called Maxjwv. This, probably, 
was the original of the name given to islands 
which were styled Maxajwv vu<ro». They were to 
be found in the Pontus Euxinus, as well as in the 
Atlantic. The Acropolis of Thebes in Boeotia 
was, in like manner, called ^Maxajwv vna-og. It 
was certainly an Amonian sacred term. The in- 
land city, Oasis, stood in an Egyptian province, 
which had the ^"^ same name : so that the meaning 
must not be sought for in Greece. This term 
was sometimes expressed as a feminine, Maoris, 
and Macra: and by the Grecians was interpreted 
longa; as if it related to extent. It was cer- 
tainly an antient word, and related to their theo- 
logy ; hut was grown so obsolete that the original 



^^ '0» Sayyot, v; ir^oTi^oy eXi^ov MaxgtfyoK* Strabo. 1. 12. 

Sanni, Sayyo*, means Heliadae, the same as Macarones. M»- 
K^«yi(, near Colchis, ot yt;y r«yyo». Stephanus Byzant. 

^ The same as the Cadmeum. lAana^w mo^f, h «le^1ro^lf r»n 
IV BoiMTiA Sv/iti9 TO ir«Xa»oir, u% h Tiei^\t^niinu Suidas. 

Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 347. Maxo^wy yij^-ot, near Britain 
and Thule. Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1200. 
Ai^' fiaiy Max^Mf ni0'«», rodt itmp Toy o^ tfof 
Zi|y«y 9i«y C«aiXi)a, 'Pin rinji rtf^ ift x**i^' 
Of tbe Theban Acropolis, Tzetzes in Lycophron. v. 1 194'. - 
^^ Herodotus. 1.3, c.l& 
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purport could not be rdtrieted I thittk we majr 
be assu-red that it had ikx vrelatian to length. 
Eubc^a was, of old, called Maoris; and may be 
locked nfon a^ comparatively long : but Icavus, 
Bibodes, and Chioi^, were likewise caMed so ; afid 
tbey did not project 'ip length mor^ than the 
felaiufe in their ** neighbourhood. They were^ 
therefore^ not denominated from their figure. 
Hiere was a cavern in the Acropolis of Athens, 
which was called Macrai, accordiiig to Euripides^ 

• 

The same author shew^, mani&stbjr, irbat k vbs 
X pToper name; and that the place itself was 
9^y\)dd^ Macriii. This was a cookcaction. foe Maear^ 
Ai, ()r the place of Maoav : 

All these j^laces were, for a religious reason, so 
denominated fir pnx Ma^car, a title of the Deity. 

'" Macra, a river inlta^y. PKn. K 3v c. 5. 
^* Euripides in Ion& v. 937. Bj^« jF^ocSopptsq nerr^aq 
Max^a? nouKach yijj avaxni ArMof, Ibid. 
Pausauias informs tis- that fhe child^nof Niobe were supposed 
to have been here slain in this cavern; 
'* Euripidfes iWd. . AlfK)-, irt^ ane Aer plJice, h^inentiohs ' 
Kftt^voi Iff Afreet, x»i Max^aq srir^ij^t^cK. 
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MELECH. 

$ 

w 

Meleeh, er, as^ it is sometimes expressed^ 
Malecb, and Moloch, betokens a king; as docd 
Malecha a (j^ueen. It was a title, of old, givea 
to many Deities in Greece ; but, in after timei^ 
grew obsolete and misunderstood : whence it wal 
oftenr changed to /aux*;^©?, and ]a£iA»x»«f » which sig-* 
nified the gentle, sweet, and bemgn Deity. Pausa^ 
ntas teBs us that Jupiter was styled MiiAi;^ioc, both 
in ^ Attica and at '^ Argos : and, in another part 
of his M^ork, he speaks of this Deity under the 
same title, in company with Artemis at Sioyon^ 

He mentions that they were both of great anti- 
quity, placed in the temple before the introduc- 
tion of images : for, the one was represented by 
a pyramid, and the other by a bard pillar: Hof^iAih 

is i MciAi;^iOf, ih xisvt t^iv uxacfAevfi. He also spcaks 

of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 
eaUed &m Mit^vx^oi; and of an altar, with an 



Pausanias^ 1. 1 . p. 9« 
'' Pausaaias.. 1. 3. p. 154. 
'* Pausanias. 1.2. p. 132. , 
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inscription of tlie same purport, ^^ P«/ao5 ee»y 

Rivers often had the name of Melech. There 
was one in Babylonia, generally expressed Nahar 
Malcha, or the royal stream ; these too were often 
by the Grecians changed to Mi*a»;^oi. The fore- 
goiqg writer gives an instance, in a ^* river of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was properly Malacha, 
the royal city* . I take the name of Amalek to ha.ve 
been Ham .^ Melech abbreviated ; a title taken 
by the Amalekites from the head of their family. 
In like manner I imagine ^ Malchom, the God of 
the Sidonians, to have been a contraction of 
Malech-Chom, |3a(r»X£v? 'hajo^ : a title given to the 
Sun y but conferred . also upon the chief of the 
Amonian *' family, 

ANAC. 
Anac was a title of high antiquity, and seeins 

'^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 897. 

*' Pausanias. 1. 7. p, 573. 

'^The couhtry of the Amalekites is called the land of Ham. 
] Chronicles, c. 4. v. 40. 

^"^l Kings, c. lUv. 33. 

•* I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the 
name of the Chainerims with* the priests ; and them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the house tops, and them .that worship, 
And that swear by the Lord, and that swear by Makkam, Zepha» 
wah, ^, J. V, 4. 
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to have been originally appropriated to persons of 
great. strength, and stature. Such people in the 
plural were styled Anakim; and one family of 
them were to be found at ^* Kirjath- Arba, Some 
of them were likewise among the Caphtorim, who 
settled in Palestina. Pausanias represents Asterion, 
whose tomb is said to have been discovered in 
Lydia, as a son of Anac, and of an enormous size. 

*^Eu/at h Afi^^oy fABv. AvxKroi' Ak«XT» ob Tm wxiix — or« 
Elavil TO (r^f^fJkx 7refi£;i^ovT» Si xiriv, eJf tr^v av9fww8* tiru 

ikot fAiyi^o^ HK iri¥ oTTug uv lio^iy. We may from 
hence perceive that the history of the Anakim wa* 
not totally obliterated among the Grecians. Some 
of their Deities were styled avaxrer others avaxro^ef, 
and their temples <»v«xTOft«, Michael Psellus 
speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people 
were so debased, a^ to worship Satanaki : ^Auroif 



*** Judges, c. 1. V. 10. Joshua, c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronomy, 
c. 2. V. 21. Joshua, c. 11. v. 22. and c. 13. v. 12. 

The priests at the Elusinian mysteries were called AF«xT•Tl^^^»^. 
Clement. Alex. Cohort; p. l6. 

^'Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 87. It was in the island Lade before 
Miletus. The author adds, when the bones were discovered. 

nx^9 — xrX — x«» X^^f*-»fh^ t« flroT«f*oF ClMatot ihaXovv. 

See Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. of Anaces, AvetxTtq. T«t;« Am^ 
«pt;p»< AraiuK «» a9i)»«»oi wfoo^yogitfo'flu'. Plutarch. Numa. 

^ >iichael Psellus. p. 10. 
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to be Satan Aiiac, ^*<xj3oAoc ^AtnXsvi. 

Necho, Nacho, Neciis, Negas, which in the 
Egyptian and Ethioptc languages signrficd a king, 
probably was an abbreviation of Anacd, and 
Anachus. It was sometimes expressed Nachi, 
and Nacchi. The buildings represented at Perse- 
polis are said to be the work of Nacki Rustan; 
which signifies the lord, or prince Rustan. 



ZAR, and SAR. 

Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a pro- 
montory. As temj)tes were particularly etectci 
upon such places, these eminences' were often 
denominated Sar- On, from the Deity, t-o^ whom 
the temples were sacred. The term Sar was 
oftentimes used as a mark of high honour. The 
Psalmisit repeatedly addresses God as his Rock, 
^^ the Rock of his refuge ; the Rock of his salva- 
tion. It is ^ko used' wi4bau<t a metaphoF, ibr a 
title of respect : but it seem» then* to have been 
differently expressed. The sacred writers call 
that lordly people the Sidonians^ as well as those 



^^ 



*^* Psalm 28. v. 1. Deuteron. c. 32. v. 15. Isaiah, c. 17. ▼• 1^- 
Psalm 78. v. 35, It is often styled Selah. 
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of Tyre, ^ Sarim. The name of Sarah was given 
to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence ; amd 
signifies a ^ lady, or princess. It is continually tif 
be found in the composition of names, which Fe^ 
kte to places, or persons, esteemed sacred by the 
Amoniaifid. We read of Serapis, Serapio©, Serap- 
ammon' : al^o of Sarchon, and Sardon ; which i^ 
a coittraction for Sar-Adon. In Tobit Fnentioo 
is made of ^ Sarchedonus ; the same name as the 
former, but with the eastern aspirate. Tlie Saiim 
in Esther are taken notice of as persons of high 
^honoiar : the same dignity seems to have been 
kaown among the Phili^lim) by whom it was ren>-> 
dered '""Sarna, orSarana: hence came the ^*Tymn 
word Sarranus for any thing noble and splendida 
In the prophet Jeremiah are enumerated the titles 
of tj»e chief px'inces, who attended Nebuchadl-^ 
nezsiar in his expedition again&t Judea. Among 
ethers he mentions- the ^* Sarsechim*. This is a 
pluiial, compounded^ of Sar, and Sech, rendered also 
Shec, a ^ince or governor. Sar*Sechim signifies 

•* Isaiah, c. 23. V. 8. ': 

*^ GeneHS. c, 17.. v. 15. 
^*'Tobit.€. ll.,v. 2^. 
*» Esther, c. 1. v, l6. 

^^^ Joshua, c- 13i. V. 3. »no. Judges, c. iS.v. 5. 
In Samuel they are styled Sarnainu 1* c. 29« v. 7« 
. ^^OatrutniSarraAiuii. 
'* Jeremiah, c. 39* v. 3. • 
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the chief of the princes and rulers. Rabshekah is 
nearly of the same purport : it signifies the great 
prince ; as by Rabsares is tpeant the chief " Eu- 
nuch ; by Rabmag, the chief of the Magi. Many 
places in Syria and Canaan have the term Sar in 
composition; such as Sarabetha, Sariphaea, Sa- 
reptha. Sardis, the capital of Croesus, was the 
city of Sar-Ades, the same as. Atis, . the Deity of 
the country. 

High ^♦groves, or rather hills with woods of an- 
tient oaks,, were named Saron ; because they were 
jacred to the Deity so called. Pliny takes notice 
of the Saronian.bay near Corinth, and of the oaks 
which grew near it. " Portus Coenitis, Sinus Sa- 
Tonicus olim querno neuiore redimitus; unde 
nomen... Both the oaks and the place were de- 
nominated from the Deity Sar-On, and Chan-Ait, 
by the Greeks rendered 2«^w, and £«•►««?, which 
are titles of pearly the same purport. Saron was 
undoubtedly an antient God in Greece. ''Lilius 



■^ ■ I w 



' ' ' ' ' 'i I I I , ' 



"Isaiah, c. 37. v. 4. Jeremiah, c. 39. ♦. 3. 

^** It is sometimes expressed Saronas. , . 

Est et regio Saronas, sive ^^vf^ou Relaftd. Tala»«na. p. 188. 
Any place sacred to the Deity Saron was liabte to have this name : 
hence we find plains so called in the Ononflstican of Eusebius. 

" Plin, 1. 4. c. 8. . 

^^ilias Gyraldus. Syntag. 4. p. 170. from Pausanias, and 
Aristides in Themistoclem. 
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Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus ; but he was, 
properly, the Sun. Diana, the sister of Apollo^ 
is named ^^ Saronia : and there were Saronia sacra, 
together with a festival at ^^ Troezen ; in M^hich 
place Qrus was supposed to have been. born. 

^ D.foif yevio-Oai <r^ic-i¥ tp yf ^^urev* Orus was the 

same as Sar-On, the Lord of light ** Rocks 
were called Saronides, from having temples and 
towers sacred to this Deity : just as groves of 
oaks were, of which I took notice above. This 
interpretation is given by ''Hesychius ;. and by 
the Scholiast, upon the fallowing verse of Calli- 
inachus : 

As oaks were styled Saronides, so likewise were 
the antient Druids, by whom the oak was held 
s« sacred. Hence Diodorus Siculus, speaking of 



'^ lufvn», A^Tf/M(' A;^a*o». Hesyx:b. She was, by the Persians, 
named Sar-Ait. £a^Ti(, A^ffti;* oi Tltfcai. ibidem. 

'*Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 189. 

^' Pausanias. 1.2. p. 181. 

^^ Callimachus calls the island Asterie xaxuv a-a^ov, Arvptu, 
Tovroie xaxoy aa^ov. This, by the Scholiast, is interpreted x«Xvy- 
Tf^r but it certainly means a Rock. Hymn, in Delon. v. 225. 

^' £apwy*^i( virp«i, ii ki h» va9\tuorfiTa tux^^vwi ^^Wf . Heftych. 

** Calltmachtts. Hymn to Zeus. v. $2. 
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tisie pri*sts of Olui, sty tea thetti * •iXod^^i, ^wKft^i 

'*■ " »g giTT<gf T»jbt«|tAtvof, ^j £API2NIAA£ ov«|utd6^8ort. This 

is one proof, out of many, how far the Ateionian 
teligioa u^as extended ; and hotr little i\rt fcaow 
4rf Druidical worship, either in respect to its es- 
i^no6 Or its origin, 

\ 

• ' t . ^ 

tJCH. 

Uch^ Tx, expresiied akq Ach, Och, Opgit, wa,s 
^ term of honour among the Babylonku^, and 
the rest of the progeny of Chus ; and occurs 
continually in the names of men and places which 
have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn> in a former ^^ treatise, that the shepherds 
who ruled in Egypt were of that race, and that 
they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. Euse- 
bius informs us, that tlieir national title was 
** Txoucro^ ; or, 33 it was undoubtedly expressed 
by the people themselves, Tx)tou<rof, Uc-C^&l^• Jt 
is a term taken notice of by Apion and Manethon, 
and they speak of it as a word in the sacred 
language of the country, which signified a king: 

Tx x«S' ligay y\(a(r(rav ^oc(riXe» iry^^xiifH. 1 WOudcr 

that this word has been passed over wiUiso little 



** 1 1 1 1 1 » « 
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*^ £>iodon]s Siculus. 1. 5. p. 308. 

*♦«€« ObB^rvatioDsaDd. InqirWeaupon'AncreirtHisCoiy. p, Ijfi. 
** fcusefcii Pra»p. Evang. 1.10. c. 13. p. 5W. 
•^Josephus contra Apkm. 1. J. c. 13. p. 445: 

1 



notice; u it 1U3 of groat anti^^iity; 3134, at the 
same ttme, of much importance . in i>e3pect t» 
etymology, Uc-Cusus sigaifi6fl the. rpyal, ogr 
fioble, Cusean : and^ as it was a word in. the 
sacred language of Egypt, w^ may from hence 
learn what that language was ; and be assured 
that it .wa». the ptimitive language of Chus, the 
same ais t&e antient Chaldajc It was introduced 
among the Mizraim by the Auritae, or Cuthites, 
together with their rites and religion: hence it 
obtained the name of the aacred language, Dio- 
4orm Sieuiu& a^rds ^^ evidence to the same pur- 
pose: and it ia &rther proved by Heliodorus.; 
who 3ayft thait the sacred characters of Egypt and 
those of the Cuthttes in Ethiopia were the ^^ same. 
This term occurs tery often among the titles of 
which the Babjlonish names are composed ; such 
as Ochttft and Belochus. Among the Egyptians^ 
it 18 to be found in Aclierez ami Acheneherez ; 
which are the ii^Unes of two very antient princej. 
Acherez is a compound of Ach-Ares, Magnus Soh; 
^squivalent tO'Achorus, another name of the same 
Deity,. a»s«imed in like manner by their kJmgB. 
The latter was sometimes expressed ^ Achor, 
Ac hc » ris , Ochnras, Uchoreus ; which are alt the 



» t >m - 



" Helio4ori iEihifopica. K4. p. 174^. ♦. .. 

** Achoif S«?J flwr^jXHof- Clement. Alexaiidr. CphurtaUo. :p. 33. 
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same name, diversified in different ages and by 
different writers. As priests took the titles of the 
Deities. Avhom they served, Lucan has, very pro- 
perly, introduced a priest of Egypt under the 
name of Achoreus : 

^ quos inter AchoFeus, 
Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestior annis. 

The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc- 
Sehor, and Uc-Sehoris* According to Hellanicus, 
if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the 
term Osiris, he would not have been understopd: 
for the true name wis ^" Usiris. Philo fiiblius, 
from Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity ^ Isiris; 
and adds, that he was the brother of Cna, or 
Canaan ; and the inventop of three letters. I<rif ir, 

take Isiris and Usiris, as well as Osiris, to be all 
Uc-rSehoris softened, and accommodated to the 
ears of Greece. 

The Sun was styled EUUc, which the Grecians 
changed to Avko;^ Lucos ; as we learn from 



•w« 



^ Lucan. 1. 8. v. 475. 

^ftv9 X»yQiAtM09, Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, vol.1, p. 364. 
•• Eusebius. Praep, Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 3^. 
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'^'Mafcrobius. • He was also styled EMJc-Or,^ 
which was changed to. Auxw^cuj ; and El-Uc- Aon, 
rendered Lycaon^*, Avhkuv.. As this personage 
was the saoie as El-Uc, Auxo^, it.i\^asi fabled irf 
him that bfe Was turned into a wolfil >The caasc 
of this absurd tiotion arose from hence: eymy^ 
sacred animal iti Egy^t wis distinguished . by 
soHie title of the Deity. But the Greeks neve? 
considered, whethet*. the' ferm was to be taken 'm 
its primwj:/ ^ in its secondaiy acqepta^tion ; 
whence. they rpferredi.the history: to -a'n a^im^l) 
wh6n it related to the God from whom the animal 
was denominated. Auxo^, Xucos, was, as IKave 
shewn, the liame of the Sun : hence, wherever 
this term occurs in composition, tHei^ -will be 



\ i ."l.' > 



^^ Annum quoque yetustissiini Gr^oruni Piyftaiaf^a ap{{eUant 
To> km ra ATKQY, id.Qs^t Sole. &c. JVIacrob. Satuj;o. J* 1..C.47. 
V' 19^. ' i , > ' ' . : 

^ Lycaon wa$ the same as A poll o ; and worshipped in Lycia : 
his priests were styled Ly clones : .he vyas supposed, to. have been 
turned into a wolf. Ovid. Metam. 1. J. .v. 232. Apollo's mother, 
Latona, was also changed to the same animal, 'h Avira ui A^Xov 
in>Ai fAtruQoMiVfftt Hi }^vx9k' ' Schultatin Qionys. v.5^5r 

People are said to have V^eiv lod: to Parnassus by .the howling.qf 
wolves; Atmwr »pw7«K. PausAiuas. 1.. 10. p. 8 11. 

The Uirpilwere worshippers of iirc, and were conducted^o.their 
settlement in Campania by a wolf. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 383. .. , 

In the aecmijit given of Danaus, and of the temple founded by 
him at Argos, is a story of a wolf and a bulL Pausan. L2. p. 153. 
The temple was styled AvoT^utoq tigo» Avxiv. ^ . \x ,. 
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comtDdnty fbotid smtte reference to tlwit Deity, 
or to hU ftubefitute Apolto. We read idff ^^ Axnut 
Aft^xxmiff iifoif : of ^ Lycorus, a ftu|> posed ycm of 
Apbllo : of ^ Lycomedes, another s^tt : of ^ Ly* 
oosuta, the first city urhicli the Sun beheld. Th6 
people of Delphi were, of old, called * Lycorians : 
and the summit of Parnassus, ^^ Lycorea. Near 
it miA a * town 6f the same name ; and both were 
aacred to the God of light Frcm Lucos^ in thii 
sense, came lax, loceo, lucidus, and Jupiter Lu-* 
eetius, of the Latines ; add Koxyofy >^^OQ^^^i Xu;^yivtf) 



^ Fsussniai above : sbo^ Apollo Avxmtnt and Atwii^. Paiuan* 
L 1. p. 44. 1. 2. p. Ii3, 153. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. Sll. 

^ Pausanias. 1. 7* p* 530. 

^* Pausanias. 1. B. p. $78. 

^'Or Aix^t r» wftn99 AvsutyrK MftXftvH'** Scholia in Apc^oD. 
Rhod. 1.4. V.US9. 

^"* Stephanos By^ant. and Strabo. ). 9. p. 640. said to have 
bten named from wolves. Pabsanias. 1. 10. p. SI 1. 

Magnum. 

These places were so named from the Sttli> <Nr Apollo, styled 
not only A^mc, but Atne»^i9c and Avjta^ito^ : and the city Lueoreia 
was esteemed the oldest in the world, and said to have been bulk 
after^a' deluge by Lycorus, the son of Huamus. Pausati^ L' 10. 

p-Sll. . 

^tth9i ^oi^oio At/«fli^fiota Kufrnv^* ApoUon. 1. 4* V. 14S^ 

AMM^fo»o> «yr» T* AiKfiK9. Scholia. ibid. It pfoperly signified 
Solaris. 



RAt>lCAt6« ^' 

oftheGrtdcs; also A«ix»|3eKc, atid t*)iAf iXux^ ttidtigh 
drfFcrently expressed. Hence it Was tfia* Sb ttAtyjf 
places saered to Apollo w^e stykd LfiUce, Leut^ 
Auxi^ Leucas, Leticate. 

Max et Leucats^ nimbosa cacumiiMb montis> 
£t fermidatus nautb apeiituir ^ ApoUd« 

Hence abo inscriptions ' DEO LEUCANI^ i 
which terni seems to denote, Sol-Fons^ the foun^ 
tain of day* -The name Ly&ophron, Avxof^iav^ 
which some would derive from Au^of, a wolf, sig* 
nifies a person of an enlightened mind. Groves 
were held very sacred i hence lucu^i which soitie 
nr'ould absurdly derive a Hon hicendo^ was M 
named from the Deity there worshipped : as was 
'A\fiv^y a word of the same purport among the 
Greeks. 

Thisf people, who received their theology from 
Egypt and Syria, often suppressed the leading 
voweV; and thought to atone for it by giving a 
new termination : though to say the truth, this 
mode of abbreviation is often to be observed in the 
original language, from whaice these terms are 
derived. Kvfof, the name of Cyrus, seems to have 

suffered an abridgment of this nature. It was 

« 
- ■ 1 - . .... ...... 

•rirgil. Momd. 1 3. v. 274. 

'Grutei's Inscripfiont. vol. 1. p. mlxxxii. n. S« 

hS 
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pfpbab^. a compound of Uch-Ur^ the same aa 
Acbor, anii Achorus of Egypt, the great luminary,, 
the Sup. ' In. antient times all kings^ priests, and 
people of consequence took to ^ themselves some 
sacred title. But as Aneith was abbreviated to 
Neith, Achei'ea.to )Cherfez; .so Achorus, >5Pai3 ren- 
dered Chorus/ Gurus. .Thus far is lA^ifest^j that 
Curus signified the Sun. * *0 /a«v ouv Kuf o^ avo Kuf « 

tT^ 'ttxX^ih QVoy,» ^yyf ixsti^u it mvO'T^ 'HAi8 yfivlfrOoti 9,^^^ 

Ku^oy .y«^ .xaXciv ll|fo>t(? rov *i{AiQy. Ctesias likewise 
informs us that the name, of .Cyrus had this signi- 
fication. • *JCflj$ T.ifilla* ro'ov<i[sk ccMT^ xiro tk *HAitf ': Hc 

wofi denominated Cjfxus fror^ fht Sim, which wassQ 
coiled. It was the s^me as Oius : and according 
to Strabo it is somejtiaies so qxpf^essed ; as we may 
infer from a river of this name, of which he says, 
^E)iotXuro h,7r^qr£^o]f Ko^os. We find it sometimcs 
rendered Kuj *?, Curis : but still with a reference to 
the Sun, the Adoiiisiof the east. Hesychius ex- 
plains KufK, A(^wv*f. In Phocis *was '-Kup/j^ 



> ■ » » ■ 



* Plutarch, in Artaxerxe. p. 1012. 

* Ctesias in Persicis. 

So Hesychius Toi» ^»^ viXiov U Tle^a-en Kt^^o* ^«yB<n»' HcnCQ 
Ki^ofy tt^X'^^y Catf'&Xct;^, ibid, also Kv^oq, t^ii(f'ta, 
^ Strabo> speaking of *he mer Cur, or (pyrus. I. 1 1. p. 764. 
"^Quid tibi cum Cyrrb4? quid cum Permcssidos und^? 

Martial. J. 1. epigram. 77, v. 11. 
Phocaicas Amphissa mairas, scopulosaque Cjrrrha. 

Li can. 1. 3. v. IJf . 
iL^lfM^ nrifuof tAT/fmu Pauian. 1.10. p. 617* 
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Currha, where Apollo KupV^Jo? was honoured ; 
which names were more commonly expressed 
K*^, and Kip/Jaioc. The people of Cyrene are said 
by Pala&phatus to have been originally Ethic* 
piaijs or Cuthites. They, as well as the Egyptian^, 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Achur, and 
Achor: and like them esteemed him the *8w 
Airoffcuiof. From the God Achur we may infer 
that their cx)untry Avas at first called Acurana ; 
which is a compound of Achur* Ain^ and betokens 
the great fountain of light.: Acurana was abbre-^ 
viated to Curane and Curene; but was always 



'Cyrenaici Achorem Deura (invocant) muscarum maUitudioe 
pesdlentiam adferente; quae protinus iotereunt, postquam litatum 
est illi Deo. Plin. 1. 10. c. 28. See also Clement. Alexand, Cohort, 
p. 33. 

Some late editors, and particularly Harduin, not knowing that 
Achor was worshipped at Cyrene, as the Oce^ Avo^Mfiof, haye 
omitted his name, and transferred the history to Elis. But all 
the antient editions mention Achor of Cyrene ;- Cp-mimci Achorem 
Deum, 4'C. I have examined those printed at Rome, 1470, 1473^ 
those of Venice, 1472, 1476, 1487, 1507, 1510. those of Parma, 
1476, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, 1496. the editions at Paris, 
1516, 1524, 1532. the Basil edition hy Froljen, 1523: and they 
all have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira^ 1469, 
has Acorem, but with some variation. Tiie spurious reading. 
Eld myagrum Dettniy was, I imagine,, first admitted into the text 
hy Sigismund Gelenius, who was misled by the similarity of the 
two histories, liarduin has followed him blindly, without takijog 
any notice of the more antient and true residing. . 
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fs^pposed to relate to the Sun, atd HeaYen, 
H^Doe the Greeks, who out of every obso^te tenn 
forined personages, supposed Cyrene to have been 
tha daughter of the supreme Deity. 'Kufuip^ ^raxif 
A*/3u»if, e^irp Ruf nnjff my *t4^w^ TA^ city Cyrpie in 
Libyq v)Qs dtiiommaUdfrom Cyrwe, the daughter 
^tht most High. There was a fountain here of 
great sanctity, which was in likjp nianner deaoeii- 
pated from the Suit It was caUed '"^ Kvf n ^myi, 
which terms are equivalent to Kur- Ain, and Achur^ 
9m of the Amoniaps, ^nd signify the fountain of 
the Sup. Pljmy proves, that this was the purport 
of the terms, when hp describes this part of the 
world, " Cyrenajca, padem Tripolitana regio, 
illustratur I^ammonis oraculo — et Fonte Soils. 
The like account is to be fqupd in Pomponius 
Mela**. A"^i^onis oraculuro, fidei incl^tse ; et 
fon^ iy[uepi Solis ''appellant, As Achor was a 



^Stq>hanug Byzantinos, See also Scholia on Callimachos. 
Ifymn. in Apoll. v. 91. 

Attft*fSf w^ivhp ^ fdirohi A{f<Xir i»*iof. 

Callimachus. Hymn, in Apoll. v. S8. 
?*Win.N. H. 1.5. p.U9. 

L. 1* c* 8. p. 49« 
'^ J«wtin» speaking of the first settlement made at Cyrene^ men? 
tions a mountain Cuiu, which was then occupied. Montem 
CSyram, et propter amoenitatem loci, et propter^^tvm uhertat^flji 
pccupavere. 1. 13, q, J* 



twmf which related to the Sun ; we iSfid it ofteii 
CQOipQUfidied with A»t Po, aaotfa^r Tiam^ of tha^ 
Deity ; from whence was formed Acharon. This 
was the true name of the city in Palestine, called in 
Scripture, according to oiir version, '* Ekron. It 
was dienominated from Achor, the God of flies, 
worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebub 
with the same attribute. The Caphtorim brought 
the worship of this God froq Egypt; where was 
a river called Acheron ; so denominated from thf 
Deity of the country. This river, and the ritefi 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beaur 
tiful fragment from spme Sibylline poetry, but 
when, or by whom composed, is uncertain. Th^ 
verses arc taken notice. of by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and what is remarkable, are certainly 
quoted long before the completion of what is por« 



'^Conformably to what I say, £kron is feridiered Atim^f by the 
Seventy. 1 Samuel c. 6. v. 15. 
' So also losephus Antiq. JucL 1. 6. c. i. p. 312. 

In Achore vestigia Accanmis; Selden 4^ Dijsf Syris. Syntag. 
6* p. S98. 

Ov 4m0«m hbfmt Bw AiuM^iHr. . Gregpry NaziaM. Editio 
Etojiens. l6lO. Pars secunda cont. JuUaaum. p. 102. 

In Italy this Good was styled by the Campanians, 'H^ax>aiq 
Avofiviof. See Clemens. Cohort, p. 33. 

The place in Egypt^ where they woffsUpped this Deity, was 
named Achoris ; undoubtedly tibe same, which is mentioned by 
Sozomen. 1.6. c. 18. 
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tended. However' the purjport may perhaps b« 
looked upon father as a menace^ than a pro^ 
phecy. 

' Movi^riy fA»tv»^j ptoifo^j fTTi' 4/ajuia6oK Ap^ff ovro^. 

The Deity was .likewise called Achad, an4 
Achon : and many cities and countries were 
hence ^ denominated. Aeon in Palestine is said 
to have been so named in honour of Hercules, thfi 
chief Deity in those '^ parts. 

I have mentioned, that Ham, styled also Cham, 
was looked up to as the Sun, and worshipJ)ed by 



' ^^ Clemens Alexand. Cohort p. 44. 
He quotes another, \vhere the fate of Ephesus is foretold ; 

There is a third upon Serapis and his temple in'Egnrpt; 
K«» ffv 'Ztfoim ^^dbtf. »^ov^ iviiif (fuvf v'p^^ttf , 
Km^j) fervid fjtvytroti^ it Aiyvvrra r^tnrxTiaipfi' 
The temple of Serapis was ixot ruined till the reign q( 
Theodosias. These three samples of Sibylline poetry are to be. 
found in Clemens above. * , 

*^ Achad was one of the first cities in the world. Genesis, 

• • • • « • 

c. 10. V. 10. . . ; .' 

Nisibis city w»as naqaed l?o€h Acfead .ftfid Achar. $ec Geo- 
graphia HebrttJu.Extera of the learned MicHaclis. p. 227V ' 

" Stephanus Byzant. ..... 
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his posterity. Hence both his images and priest^ 
were styled Ghamin : aiid many princes assumed 
Jhis title, just as they did that of Oruis, and 
Arez. Ili^ posterity e9teemed themselves of the 
Solar race, by way of eminence : and the great 
founder of the Persic Monarchy was styled 
Achamio, rendered by the Greeks A;)^aij6ft£i'»i?, 
Achaemenejs : and all of his family afterward $ 
had the title of A;^a»jtAfvioi, and Aj^a*|t*fkt(rai, from 
the same pretensions. • They all of them uni- 
yprsally esteemed themselves the children of 
the Sun ; though they v^ere likewise so called 
frotn their worship. Hence Lutatius Placidus ' 
in his Scholia upon Statius interprets the Wor.d 
Achaemenidae by ^' Splis Gultores. This may 
serve to authenticate my etymology, and shew^ 
that the term is derived from Cham, the Sun : 
but the purport of it was generally, more li- 
mited, and the title confined to the royal race 
of the Persians, who were looked upon as the 
offspring of the Sun. The Cuthites of Ethiopia 
Africana had the same hiffh opinion of them- 
aelves : hence Calasiris in Heliodorus invokes the 
Sun as his great ancestor. '? E?rijcfxAii(r(l« fAcc^rvg 
Tim^^fig'^fMcov 'Hxiog' and Chariclca in another place 



*' Lutatius Placidus upon Statius. Theb. 1- 1. v. 7I8. 
** Heliodori iEthioj^ka. 1. 4. p. 175. 
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mak^ u$c of a like invocation : " *Hxii, T$¥a^x^ 
Tfoyakm^niA^y. Of Sun^ the great source of mtf 
ancestry. The Ambnians, who settled at Rhodes, 
styled tbcpaselves /Hx&ftJ'^ti^ the Solar ^' race. 
Tho&e who settled upqn the Padus did the** same. 
Hyde mentions a people in Diarbeker, called 
'* Cli^msi; and says, that the meaning of the 
word is Solares; and the ^ame in purport as 
Shemsi and. Shamsi of the Arabians. 

The term Tk, of which I have been treating, 
was obsolete, and scarce known in the tiin^s 
when . Greece nipst flourished : yet some traces 
of it may be found, though strangely per- 
verted . from . its original meanings for the 
writers of this vnation, not knowing the pur- 
port q( the words, which they found in their 
antient hymns, changed them to something simi- 
lar, in sound : and thus retained them with ^ 
decree of religious, but blind reiv^erence. I have 
shewn, thai of El-Uc they formed Auscor, Laciis>. 
which was acknowledged to be the name of 






^ Heliodori illthiopica. ). 10. p« 472. 
Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 327* 
Apollonius RBod.'of the Heliadae. 1. 4. v. 604. 
** Cham§i> seu Splarej, sunt A rabice Shemsi xel Sbft(;Q$K 

Hyde Religio Vet. Pers. p. 523. and 575. 
Cham bettig pronounced Sham, and Sbem, bus caused someo^ 
his posterity to be referred to ^ wrong line. 
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the 3«nj ^f SI-IJ<?-Aqji, iycaon j of Bl-Uo-Of, 

s • 

* • • 

8q firpm U<^-Ait, aether tHte of tke God, they 
foiwf 4 Il^f^ajtDS^ 9nd a. fl$iiimim^, Hecate. Hence 
l^ii^aB^K ^ij^ks of ApoUo hy ti^b title : 

r 

Al}4 ^eiri^ptiit^stK^ Sfi^yl of the ssune Deity : 

^ Ww^fW ^ew' *Ex^Ty TUff tct' A?(»)cTPfiiif. 

The only person who seems knowingly to 
have retain^di this word, and to have uded it 
out of. composition, is *^ Homer, i He» had been 
in Egypl; and was an edmirer'ol the theology 
of thjit nation. He adhered to antient *' terms 



.*♦ CallimachiM. Hymn to ApoHo.,Y. 19. 
*» Nicander Alexipharwiitfw V, 14. 

^ FauMBii^. K 10. p. 907. 

*^ It is, however, to be found in Eunpides, under the term 
PXH. ThfseussaystoAdraBtasr 

2k ra y ty^vfui Iviftur^ Byfim^ QX'^- Supplices. v. ISl. 
■ •• From Uc and Uch came the word euge: also wx^\ tt^xof***, 
p»X«»>^> ^^ ^^^ Greeks. Calliroachus abounds with antient 
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vnth ^ degree of enthusiasm; and^tntroduced 
them at all hazards, thotigh he many times did 
not know their meaning. This word, among 
others, he has preserved*; and he makes use of 
it adverbially in its proper sense, when he de- 
scribes any body- superlatively great, and excel- 
lent ;. v Thus he speaks of Calcbas as far superijDr 
to every body else in ^prophetic knowledge, and 
styles him ' o^ aj troj : 
« 

So on the Trojan side Helenus h spoken of in 
the same light : 

m 






• ' 1 1 I ' ' ->. -* . ■ ..^1 



Araonian tcrnjs, Pe bids tfie young women of Argos to receive 
the Goddess Minerva, 

Layacr. Palladis* v, 139* 
From UcrEl came Euclea Sacr^, an4 Ew^»« Zif«. Etfx^iw, 

anicnded by. AlbertQS aiui liems^rhusius. 
*» Hifd, A. V, ffp. , 
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♦ Ixiitbeis^ andliil all other //imt^^cesjof Qiis term 
occurrmgcin : Hamer^ it.ia. bhservable, . that jit is. 
olW^ayjS itiffthd isainc I'acceptatioii, 1 and ! urofDruitly* 
pieicQcies i the same. word,. af*m. .:.!* is indeed .to 
be found., in ctbe ■ poMry> asbri'hcd !to ?* Orphtms :j 
lH}t as thd^e; Ycraes are mauifeatly iihitations. a£ 
Homer, we must -not look uplonait as a /current, 
tprm of the times, when that poetry was com- 
posed: nor was it ever, I believe, in common 
use, not even in the age of Homer, It was an 
Amonian term, joined inseparably with another 
borrowed froni the same people.^ For afiroj' was 
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"Jliadf.^P* V. SQ7. i '♦ ' 

*^ Ilind. H. V- 221 : It occutR in other places.: ^, . 

• • ^ • • • - • ' ' . • 
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Iliad, r.v, 110. 



i . • . ; i .'-.- ' - IKad. B; V. 761. 

Also Odyss^ ®. 'V. laa. siod n. V. 42S. - 

^^ In the Hymn to3ile«v»fi;: that Goji '}& called XiXny^)* o^ »i*rh 
And io the poem de Lapjdihus, the Poet, speaking of heroic per- 
*on$, mentions their reception in heaven : 

Hymn 33. v. 2. and flri^iAtOw*. Proem, v. 14. 
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flmn Eg3^t, and Chaldea. Ind^, moat of ilie 
irregular degrees of compariaon are from tbat 
quarter ; being derived from the Sun, the great 
Deitf of the Paj^ii worlds and ftom hk ttties 
and properties. &>th *^m% and m^itf^ wens front 
«(fK, the Arez of the edst From Bel^ dnd BasEdtis, 
came C«ai«ai>^ and Ctxnro^t at/biiiM»v is aninfleotim 
from. AiAdn. FhHn the Ood Aloeus oatne yk\^y 
Aii»T«^o^^ and x«^irtf; : from ac^iv cfaanged^ to nc^ 
jfi^at^f^ ware formed i0(sm»v, x^^d-tt^ x^«^i^, and 

PHL 

Phi signi6ft a mouth; also knguige, and. 
speech. It is usea by the Amonians particularly 
for the roice and oracle of any God^ and sub- 
joined to the name of that Deity. The chief 
oracle in the $rst ages was that of Hailv who * 
was worshipped as the Sun, and styled £1^ and 
Or. Hence these oracles are in consequence 
called Amphi, Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, 
Orphi. It is made to signify, in the book of 
'^ Genesis, the voice, or command of Pharaoh. 
From Phi, in this acceptatio;i, came ^ i)ju«, ^fij^in, 
^»j/Au?, fa(r)t«, f^TK, fama, fari,^ — ita farier infit. 



1^1^. 



^'Genesis, c 46. v, 21. 



R^DICAIiS*/ lit 

I imi^itie that the term Pharaoh it^lf is com^ 
pounded of Phi-Ourah^ Vox Ori, sive Deu It 
was ao unusual thing amoug the aatietits to call 
the words of their prinoe the voice of God, 
Josepfaus informs us, that it signified a. kiag: 

Ottro in the Copto-Arabic Onomasticoa is said 
to signify the same: but I should think, that 
this was only a secondary aceeptatioA of the ori« 
ginalterm. 

Phi is also used for any opening or cavity: 
whence we find the head of a fountain often de- 
nominated from it ; at least the place, whence 
the fountain issued forth, or where.it lost itsel£ 
And as all streams were sacred, and all cavities 
in the earth looked upon with a religious horror^ 
the Amonians called them Phi^£l, Pfai-Aiaon^ 
Phi-Anes; rendered by the Greeks Phiale^ 
Phaenon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The chief ^ 
fountain of the river Jordan lost itself under.- 
ground, and rose again at some miles dil^tance. 
It sunk at Phiale, and rose again at ^^ Paneas. 
Pliny speaks of a place of this sort at ^^ Mem- 
phis, called Phiala; and, as he imagines, from 



i^kM«M*Mii**MkMaiMMa*Hi**a 



^^ Josepbu^Antiq. Jud. 1. S. c. 6. 

"^ See Relaodi Paiaesdna. voL 1. c« 41. p. 26S, 

" Plin. 1. S. c. 46. 
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kd figuite : hwi it was undoubtedly at covert aqaas- 
duct, by which some branch of the river was 
carried. The Nile itself is said itoi be lost un- 
dergroinid^ near its fountains ;i and that piace also 
VMS called Phiala. '^ Phialam. app^Uari fonteih 
ejus, mevgiqae in cuniculosipslini amnem. There 
was als(r«a fountain of this name at^ Constan-^ 
tinople*. Sometimes it occurs without theasfwate; 
asinPella, a cityof Palestine^ named, undoitbt*^ 
edly, from its fountains : for Pliny calls it Pelkim 
aqUis *' divitemi ' t . • : '1 

- Mines were held sacred ; . and, ilik'e Ibantains; 
were denominated from i^non, and Hanes, those 
titles of the Sun. In Arabia, near Betra, was a 
mine, worked by condemned persons-, whiciiiwas 
named ^'' Phinon, and Phaenon. Epiphaniusr men* 
tions *' <ta»fi(rta fAsr^Wx, OF the mines of Hanes J 
to which Meletius, a bia^iop.of theThefeais, wan 
condemned. .... 

'» . , . ■ • 

AL 

Ai, and Aia, signifies a district Or pr6vinc&; 

* 

^ ^Tlin. 1.5. t.g. 

Paiilus Sileatiarius. part 11. v. 177- See Re land us a bo vc- 
♦• Plin. i. 5. c. 18. ^ 

** Atbanasii Epist. ad solitariam vitam agentes. p..6o8. 
♦^ Epipbauius adversus Haeres. 1. 2. torn, 2. p. 719. 
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UAnKALs: us 

and^ aa;iBdst;{froyiiicfo;m* Egypt were insular/ it 

is oftcD! taken for aui>i8laDd. ' In other parts^ il; 

waS'Xtf Mhuchv th^ sdme purport ^^s ui» of thd 

Greeks, and betokeitad; aiiy **^egion or country: 

It was from hence that so many places have been 

represented by the Greeks as plurals, and are 

found to terminate in.ai; such as Athenai, Thebai, 

Pherai, Patrai, Amyclai, Therapnai, Clazomenai, 

Celaanaiv There are others in eia ;. as Chsroneia, 

Coroneia, £Ieia. In othiers it was; rendered short; 

as in Orbpja, Ellopia, Ortygia, Olympta, ' JCthio* 

pia; Seytliia;, Csnia, ^ Icaria. It is likeM^ise found 

expressed Isrfia single letter, and ktAl subjoined 

to flie proper ikme : hence we me6t with £tna, 

Arbela, ,Lanssa, Roma, Himera, Hemera, Nusa^ 

Nyssa^. Batara, Arena, ^^ Cabasa, and the like. 

We mialy fttih hence prove, and from innumerable 

other instances, that among the people of the 

cast; as well as among other nations, the word in 

tegimine was often final. Thus the land of Ion 

was termed Ionia ; that of Babylon, Babylonia; 

frotn-Assur came Assyria ; from Ind, India j from 

Lud, (Ludia ; in all which the region is specified 

V the^tefimnatjion. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria 

• ' "a ■ 

. ^ See. the learned Professor ]VIicbaelis in his Geographia Extern 
HebraDor.,,p, 134, 135. ;••...; 

^' The lonians chang^ this termination into n . Hence Arene, 
^'amis^enej .Cyiejie, Arsace, Same^ Capissene^ Thebe^ &c, 
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tflliw^ is in Tnlily ^ recbindenii.. ibiitheimne 4€ 
Egypt tm ternfc pitocededv /tint ooiiiitry beb^ 
e^Ied Ai-Gupt, Aiymrfoc, the latldicf (tkeiGii^ 
caUed ftfterwands Ctipti, indtCoftu 



Common Names relating to Places. 

* 

t 

As to'thecoimnoii tidise% wfaidh arc found 
combiiled with additional 'terms, in. ordec )to At- 
note Ifae nataxe /a)nd i»iU]atk)D of places; ^hoy iXj 
for the most part^ simitac .to thos^Jiu tite/atoticDt 
Cbaldaic^ and admit of tlittte vanatiooL - . 

Air 16 a ' city ; oftea . eis))]:es8ed i My and 1^ 
Heoce Arachd^ia, Arachotus^ Arapj^ntbuJ}, Jbam- 
bis^ Aramatha ( Ar-^Haxn-^aitiir), ' A^chile, A^^^ 
Artfaedon: all which were citiqSi.Qrclse/rfgiom 
denominated from thess. . < ; 

Kir, 'Caer, . Kiriath, arc words of thjS; like pur- 
poi<t. We read in the Scriptures of Kiriath Sttpber, 
Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jeaiim.: . It Iveas in som^ 
parts pronounced Kirtha, and Cartha. Melicar- 



*^ Colchis was called Aia simply, and by way of eminence' 
and, probably, Egypt had the same name; for the Colchiwtf 
were from Egypt. Strabo mentions iaovrot wXn nor »< Am^. I* 1* 
p. 3S. And Apollonius styles the country of Cdlchis Aia. 
Aia yt^«}» in yf r fjLt9t$ tfimhtf vwyoirt 
Ttn i\afiipiff vi h^yt %aliiretr9 tcuifitf Atmw, L4* v. 877* 
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tus, the Hercules of thfe Pheniciatfs'ktia trfeiiattl, 
was, pfoperl)^ Mdecfi-^Cartia, the Defty'' df tfe^ 
place. ' The city * of Tigranes, ivi 'Armetita', Wak 
called Tigratiocerta/ 'One name df Carthage! was 
Ka^X'^tcavy from Car- Chad 6n, the same as Adori. 
It was also called Carthada, from 'Cartha-Ada, 
the city of the queen or Goddess, who was by 
the Romans supposed to be Juno, but was,* pro- 
perly, the Amonian 'Elisa. Ca^r, among^ hiany 
antient nations, signified a city, or fortress ; as 
we may learn from the places called Carteia; 
'Carnaim, Caronium, *Caroura, Carambis. Amotig 
the Byrtorfs were, of old, places exactly analogous^ 
such as^Ca^rlisle, Caerd?ff, 'Caerphilly, Caernarvon, 
and '^Gaertiriah in Cornwall. 

Kir and Caer are the same term, diflferently 
expressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir Haresh, 
and Kir-Hareseth. Isaiah, c. 16. v. 7. sthd v. 11.' 
and KirMoab, c. 15. v. L and Kir rferes, of th^ 
same purport as Kir Haresh, is mentioned by 
Jeremiah, c. 48. v. 31. Upon the Euphrates was 
Cercusium and Carchemish. In Cyprus was Ki- 
ronia, rendered KsfwvKx by *^ Ptolemy ; whose true 
name was Kir-On, the city of the Siin ; where 
was a temple to Our-Ain, styled Urania. JCjr-Oh 
was often rendered Gironis, Goronis ; and the 



^^ Lib. 5. «. 14. 

. I S 
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Deity/ Coronus and ^ Cronud. By these ipeans 
the »place was substituted for the Deity, and 
made, an object of worship. Of this abuse I shall 
often speak* Artemis was, properly, a city^ Ar- 
Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. What 
was called Artemis, and Artemisiun), was ix\ some 
places reversed, and expressed by Kir. subjoined: 
hence Themiscir, and Themiscura in Pontus. 
. Col,. Cal, Calah, Calach, signify properly an 
eminence, like the CoUis of the Rpmans; but 
^re often used for a fortress so situated- Wc 
sometimes nieet with a place styled absolute 
JCalah :, but. the term is generally used in cpmpo- 
sition, .35 Gala Nechus, Cala-Aiiac, Cala-Chan, 
Cala-On, iCala-Es, Cala-Ait, Cala^Ur^ Cala^Ope, 
Cala-Ham, CaJa*Amon, CalarAdon: whence came 
the nam^s of ;people and places styled ^Callinicus, 
Calachene, - *^ Colonae, Gales, Calathe,' Galistse, 
Calat^usa, Galaurta, Golorina, Caliope, Galama, 
Calamqs, *' Galapon, Galymna Calydnus,. Caly- 



*• tCoronus .is to be met with ip Greece. He is mentioned as a 
king of the Lapithse, and the son of Phoropeus ; and placed near 
mount OJyrapus. 

' ' — 'ilv eCo^'iXf t;0-f KoP6;yo^. » ^o^A^yf a;; . L)i6dorus. '1..4. p. z42f 
: ^ Upon the Euphrdtes. - • ' • : ; 

'® A city in Parthia. 

'" Calamon, or Cal-Amon, was a hill in Judea; which had thif 
Dame given to it by the Canwniles o£ old. CyrirmentioDS— 



cadnus ; all which were places in Phiygia^ fiit%!riift,' 
Assyria, Libya, denominated from their situation' 
and worship. 1 . • 

Comah is used for a wall ; but seems t6 be 
sometimes taken for those sacred inclosures wherein 
they had their Puratheia ; and particularly for the 
sacred mount which stood in those inclosures: 
From Comah came the Greek x^f**? ^ round hiU 
or niound of earth ; called also Taph and ra^o? f 
and thence often mistaken for a tomb : but it wai 
origraally a high altar. 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hill 
of the Sun; said to be famous for its springs. 
Gibethon is a compound of Gib-Ethon, or Ath- 
On, titles of the same Deity. Nadab, the son ot 
Jeroboam, was 'slain by Baasha, at Gibethon, of 
the ^Philistines. ' 

Har and Hor signify a mountain ; 0^0?' of the 
Greeks. ^^ 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, foif 
sacrifice ; a kind of high altar. The Greeks 
generally expressed it, in composition, T*<' hencef 
ve read of Opheltis, Altis, Baaltis, Abantis/ 
Absyrtis. It was in use among the antient He-» 
trurians and other nations : hence came the terms 



A^^ 



A^ixo^fFoi Tivf? avo Ttf 0P0T£ K«A«jK«ure$^-^in epistolA ad Calo* 
syrium. 
'* 1 Kings, c. 15. V. 27. • ' 



sfiWJft.W 1>P frhe.&aine a^ TJaq in the eaat, rW^ich 
occurs continually in composition, as in lados-taOy 
I^gjp^i^t^j. 51iarsi^-tap, Cbp&i»^-tan., 
;,Tfv;i3 a^^ill.or tower. Many places in ipr^ce 
l^^ i( ia thqir composition.; such as Torone, 
TjOjT^fe^, Tpreat^ : also in, Hetiuria, Torchonium. 
Jj^zpp, in Africa^ m- as a. tpwe;* of the ^* Sun. It 
was^spjnetiiyiies expressed Tar; hep^j^ Tarcuniai 
'J'iif^fpiaiiaii Xarracon in^ Spain, Tarop (Xar-ain) 
which gave name to a fountaio in Lyclia.; Taroa 
([jfj^rrOn). in Mauritania. .Tpwejs. of .old were 
ejjthf r, Pruli^neia, or Ught-h<])ujs?s,. and were styled 
T/i>r/I^:: ^viber^ce came iheTurj^is of the Eomans. 
§pi:]^gti«^e? these terms were reversed, an^d the 
t((xw€;]r, M^a$. calkd Astur. Suxrh-a oi;ie wasnear 
some hot streams, at no great distance^ from 
^iji^eifQ's. Villa,. It is thus desicribed by Plutarch: 

Arvfa — ;^&>f*oi/ ttx^xKiov K«x£fWko?,- The riverj tQOy 

^36 called Astura. There was al$Q a pl^ee of this 
npme opposite to the island Lesbos^ updoubtedly 
deiiomina^ted from the Uke circumstances in its 
siUiatjqn; asjnay be learned from BaUfsanias, who 

bad seen J t', .'Tj^Ci'^ ft ch/ko ^iij^com aKC^^opevoir |XiA«iri^y 



I t I • ■ 



** iiT Canaan was a well known region called Palaestine. 

So Xan-agfa, Taii-is» Tyndaris, 

Tin,, in some languages, signified mud or soil. ' 

** Ptolemy. 1.4. p. 112. 



C^h^ Clip,; afldd Gfi^iuS) sigBcfy. a^ rock ; atid^ 
al&e=i .iB^' promoRlO)^ or keadiand. As temptei^ 
U6^d jtOvb^JbiotftupQa^ eminenees of this sort; we^ 
fmd tbi^w^<)fd a&e& co4»poanded \rith the titles- 
olllihe^Beit^tbere worshipped) asCaph-El, €^ph-^^ 
El-On, Caph-Aur, Caph-Arez, Caph-Is, Caph-^Ifi^- 
Ain, Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, Cepha- 
lonia, Caphareus, Capisa, Cephisus, Capissene, 
Cephene, Caphyatae, Capatiani. In Iberia was a 
WQSctei^l edifioe upon tbs riv^er- B€eitis,> ment^o^d 
byi^StealiOy : and^ called . Tunis Capioais^ It was a;- 
fihaoD^) dttdicafted, ais all suoh' buildings were/ to^ 
tbeiSuii': faenc^' it wia$ nam^r Cap^Eon, Pbtfa^ 
^lisu . ' iit seenk^ to- hwp& bdeki <a niarvelk>as ' struii-^ 
tnre^ :Blacfis of thisJsoh, wtiieh hadHo^ers^potaf^ 
them^ iMte cidled C^pbtoh Sot^li' atr^ne wa^ itt^ 
Egy^v.orjnits^"vicihityi; wheqco th^ GaphtOFHtt^ 
haid thtirmame*. Itiwas pbdbably iiea^ '^i^1isiutnv 
which they quitted very early for the land qjt 
Canaan. 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs fbr an 
island ; ilHid' is generally by the Greeks changed tQ 
Dia, A*a. ^' The purport of it may be proved, frow. 



*! ' II ' J ' I ' "in »■■■»■ ! > n i t I 



'' See Amos. c. 9. v. 7, 

^VJeftoiisb.' d 4r< V. 4t. jpeikd of Ae island of Caghtor in 
Egypt. 
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it3 being uniformly adapted ito the same object 
The Scholiast upon Thepcrifeua takes notioe that 
the island . Naxos' was oa&d Dia ;• ^ Aiat ifnv wy 
xptXiifjki^p N«^ov ;• and. he adds, v^XActt t$ x^i ir^t 

iMshoff^yvf^ra. .All th^se were islands, or jp^AinsnIs^ 



BETH. 



> , 



J Bieth is 3^ houjse or temple; as -iti ^^iBeth>£l, 
I^th-D^oo, fieith'Sheoiesh, Beth-Oron^or^Betb- 
Qr-On, ^c. &0., It isi.sometunes subjoiAed^ asiu 
Pl^^r-jbetb, and Slisa-beth ^ »the latter; of wUyeh is 
ihp, hpu^Q.qf /,^.£rlisa;, r^l s^md as; £iusa of Idum^ 
ajfid. J^^i^)jqf I^gypt*/ .^Beth was ioj different 
cjpMft^i?e^ .(Epqprq^^c^ B4t, Bad, Abadj Hence ve 
ipejet ,^t ;f^ml: dty with/ Pharsabad, iAstrabad, 
Amenab9^/ Mwsjtafabad^^ laheiiabad.in. Bersia, 

^.'TTbeocrjtiw,Jd^j(Il. 2. v,4*t;'8chrtwi , .' liiori. - / : 

It.isstill common in the '^rs^^^GMlf^iHXkd/i^^jf^^Lji^Qdk' 
often expressed Dive, and Diva; as in Lacdive, ^^andiye^ 14a|* 
dive. Before'Goa is an island calletf I)hx Jt«V' i|o;(jiir, ^ 

l^ fidu6n;ky oixof 0f «. Hes^ebiissr - . -~ - ' 

Ba»9nA, fl«*of woj. Suidas, ,;'./•'' 

"Elisa, called Elixa, El^sa^, Ele^sa, .V^^^.i iMlWWfcfc'?? 
y. 5. and c. 7* v, 40. often contracted Lesa, Lasa, &c. 
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India, and other parts of the east. Balhec in 
Syria is supposed to be the same as Balbeth, the 
temple of Bal, ov the-Sun. There are, says^Dr* 
Pocock, pzany. cities in Syria, that retain their 
anticnt names. Of this Balbeck, or rather Balbeity 

■ r 

is an instance; wMch signifies the house of temple 
of BaaL Gulielmus Tyrius, so called from being 
bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, al- 
ludes to Baalbec, under the name of ^'Balbeth. 
He lived in the eleventh century, and died anno 
1127. According to lablonsky, Bee and Beth-are 
of the same meaning. Atarbec- in Eg3^t is the ' 
temple of Ata? or Athar ; called Atarbechis by 
** Herodotus. The same is Athyr-bet, and styled 
Athribites (Aftf i^p«Tw) by *^ Strabo; The inner 
recdss of a temple is byPhavOrinus and Hesychius 
called BaiTu^, B«T»ic, BcTK, similar to tC^K n^a among 
the Chaldeans. It was the crypta or feacred 
place, where of' old the everlasting fire was pre- ' 
served. * Hesychius observes; B«ti7?, ^ to a-roxj u^ov 
uifo^ tu *Iij«. Bet-Is signifies* the place of fir^. 

It is said of HorapoUo by Suidas, that he was a' 
native of Pbainubuth in Egypt, belonging to th^ 



. ■" • • 
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** Pococfc'^ Travefe. vol. 2. p. lOff. 

••lablonsky. toI. 1. I. 1. c. 1. p. 4. de Gulielmo Tyrio, ex 
|ibrp 21. c, 6. 
♦"^Hcrochrtu*. |. 2. c; 41. 
^? Strabo. 1. 17. p; lien * 

s 



N. 



n^i^TToXira Nof48. Pbdinabutdii b : cotly. Pfaaiaabetfa 
varipd, a»tl signiftea v ther place sacrecL to Pbaoies ; 
whiql) wa^ Qn^ of tb^' moat afitient tities»of the 
Deity^ in, 5gypte \ So FbariMAh was am. abbnevia* 
tbn o£,P,harabeth,. 9i^tltehQu6ea£PiiB;raoh«. 



r » 



GAU, ^jcpiesaectCAU, GA,. andiGCK 






Gau likewise 19 a,t0frm>Mi^cIi $tgaiifies.a.hou3e;; 
as \ve^ le^n from Plut^irqb. Tjbs gsKatx;aad dbciv 
sivje battle between Akx^ai^r and £bf lus is gene- 
rally . $^id to have bjejen' fw ghfe at Arbelik- BiHfc we 
are assured by thij^ writeift* thatit nte3)de«idbdfat. 
G auganada ^- He ^^% tllat GftH: ^©ified^ ia^lhe. 
language^ of' the* q^m^jty a.boi^:. aj^ that tte 
purpqrjt qf,th.e wofd-rGjau^^WtieJi wai..ti*fc1»P*i$e of 
a^camp^- ./ This ^^m<^i > i^3 s«ipi^. iWte gi^cfci/ t^t the 
tp^nan a^pcou^t: og ^ tpitoite Qsw^il fouthc 
mainteoapce of a cftin/?^li.'whielj:h5^isav,t^:tk« jlife* 
of soi^e. king,- wbeh ■ fee- fl^d ftpim) ha'tdcj ij ^ud the 






knd. vol. 1. p. 683. ii . . ' 

I Strabo says the same. Er»/AEyot;vrovo^fn'i^ifjLM(^^rQ^i|c^^.{F*Q9io^' 
p^^t^/x^i^ifOw Vftf 8r* Katfx>}X» oixoj. 1. l6. P*ip7i?».\: 1 



Tafi§Cri yfhy the victory of Ajlexj^ndei: ws^^a^^udgj^cj, 
t9:iMb$ll^ ad'o$e.fi:om it^ bqlng niurQ fajUious thaTii 

ft 

tbe Ptilep plftqe: fqr. Ga ga^iiela was^ .»Qt>,pf &uflfi-i 

cient repute : .therefore the haaour of this victpry; 

was.giveu to Arbda, though lit wa3 accgrdipg. tq 

some.Svq hup^r^d, according to. oth€i;S;Six. 1)M«^ 

dred ^tadi^:*^ ffpm.th.e field, of Ijattle^ I havenpfe 

BOW tiaje, iriprri^.it to my pur-pose,. toenteriiatPiaf 

tJiorPugh dls<(jussip^:0f this peipt: I will oalyi 

mention it is my opinion, that.Arbda and Gauh 

gitixidifi werQ. I^e sa^w^ plac^. Thp king alluded i<^ 

i?,s^ by ^^Strabo to b^ye been. Pari us the soi^iqg 

Hystaspgs. r ;Bu.t is. it, credible, that so gr^at ai 

prince^ whp h9d hors^ of the famous breed oi^ 

Ky>3a^ as..w4las.th0$e pf Persis and Arabia,, Uie 

mmt fl^jb q6 their kiivl^, should be so cir^cum*. 

stftntqd iii ImferiCi as.to be.forced to mount a camel,, 

that could/ s^ftrce may,e>Umles in an hour :. audt 

^is at a tiiDfe >,hen tl>e. grea|te;^t dispatch was nerr 

Cjessary ? . Thift a4,itbpr giv<^^ a different reason foir 

tihe plac^.b&ji^g thas detiiPminatad. He says, that 

it; was alteltfid) fpff? the. iii|iiiitenance( . ofi a cia^iql,^ 



Arnaja. Expedite Alex. 1, 6. p. 247- 
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which used to bring the king's provisions from- 
Scythia, but was tired and failed upon the road. 
I know not which of the two circunistances in this 
short detail is most exceptionable ; ^ king of 
Persia's provisions being brought to 'Babylon, or 
Sttshan from Scythia; or a tired camel having 
such a pension. The truth is'fhis : the Grecians 
misinterpreted the name,, and then forged these 
legendary stones to support their ^ mistake. Had 
they understood the term, they Would have been 
consistent in their history. . Gau, and, as it 'was 
at tinres expressed, Cau, certainly signifies^a bouse/ 
or temple: alsd a cave, or holldw; near which 
the temple of the Deity was founded* « For the 
Amonians erected most 'of their sacred edifices 
near caverns, • and deep openings, of the earth* 
Gaugamela was not the house of a camel, as Plu-' 
tarch and Strabo would persuade us, notwithstand- 
ing the stories alleged in support of the notion : 
but it was the houie and temple of Cam -El, the 
Deity of the country. Arbela was 4i place sacred 
to Bel, called Arbel, ^3 •ni^ of the Chaldeans. It 
was the same as Beth Arbel of *'Hosea: and 



^Strab6 acknowledges the failure of hit coufitrymcn in this 
respect. — IloXXa /xiv ovy x«i ftn orr» XiyttatP •» A^;(4«im Xvyyfafnfy 

^ All thy fortresses shaU he spoUedy as Shalman spoikd Beth ArM 
in the day of battle. The mother was dashed, m pieces vpon h^ 
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Gauganiela is of the same purport^ relating to thje 
same God under different titles. The Grecians 
were grossly ignorant in raspect to foreign events, 
as Strabo repeatedly confesses : and other i^nterys 
do not scruple to own it. Lysimachus hp,d .beeii 
an attendant upon Alexander during th^rwhole 
series pf bis conquests in Asia: there h^. . been 
i^othing of moment transacted, in the s^cc^ss. of 
which be .had not partaken.' Yet even m his 
.days, when hie was king of Ilhrace, thq accounts 
.of those great actions had bejBn ^o misr^pfes^ntedi 
: that when a history of th^m? was read in hi? ptje- 
sence, thqy seenaed quite new to Jiim*; , }t isy^ll • 
,yery fine, says thi^ prince ; but .where! was; I whfi^p^ 
all this hfippenedPv There w^s a series, of events 
exhibited, witli which the person most inter/este4 
was least acquainted. We may then well imagine, 
that there existed in the time of Plutarch many 



Children, Hosea. c. 10. v. 14. Ar in this place does not signify 
■a city; but iTi^, the title of the Deity :. from whence was derived 
»i^o« of the Greeks. Th<s seventy, accoxding to some of their best 
copies, have rendered Beth Arbel omov I^9r^«e<K^, which is no im- 
proper version of Beth-Aur-Bel. In some copies we find it altered 
-to the house of Jeroboam ; but this is-it mistake for- Jero-Baat. 
Arbelus is by some, represented &s the first deifired mortal. Cyril 
CQtitra Julian. 1. 1. p. 10/ and 1. 3. p. 110. 

• * • • • 

There was an Arbela in Sicily. Stephanus, and Suidas. Alsq 
in Galilee ; situated upon a vast cavern. Joseph us seized Hid 
fortified it. Josephi^Vita. p» 29. .. 



mistakes, both iti renpect to the geography "icff 
countries very remote, and to the "^ language ^of 
ttrations, whh 'whom the Romans ^ere little ac- 
qtidiifted. The greaft battle, oftrhich we have 
'been speaking, was confessedly fought at Gau- 
gamela. Ptolemy Cerauniis, who ^tvas present, 
avei-rid it : as 'did Aristobulus: and *?t has "been 
Veeorded by Plutareh dndofeers. ItisStlfifo ad- 
jdd^ed to Arbela by persons of •eqtral*crellit : 'aitfl 
it ttArst certainly *hat^ ^eeti retilly fhete trans- 
aC'tted: 'fbt ndtwith^t«ndin^ the p&lMSf iiig" exciisfe 
T)f^Plt!ta¥ch, It is uttiefly incredible iuTcfspedt to so 
»great a vidtoty, that «h6 scehcefac^icHi *dhotfld be 
iddiefrrfiinfed by this pkce, if it wferc '^;ri4cty, or, * 
-Some say, sevfenfymile^ out of t!he'Wifjr, • ^dt in 
^reality it wSs at iio such distattoe. Diodoru^ 
SiCiilus says, that Alexander immediately affter the 
victory attacked Arbela, and took it: and^ounfl 
in it many evidences of its being a-place of -conse- 
quence. ^^ ©aij/aff T29 TfTfXfUTTjxora; firf^aXt roif 

yoXiY^v ^B aoirfibcvy x»i ycc^»y Caf€afiH^v, Or^v^inh ro^^Cotrrx 

htrx^xifx.. ' The battle was fought 5*0 near the city, 



I i ■«» I. —■■»■ ■ m i 1 1« t ti^j^hK^^— i^»i^^»4w^mi^ 



^See Strabo. 1. 11. p. 774. I. 15. p. 1006. 1. 1. p. 41. p. 81. 

See also Philo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34 
lambiichus. § 7. c. 5. 

'^Diodorus Siculus. 1. 17. p. 538. He makes no mentioQ of 
Gaugamela. 
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ifaftt Aleamnder mas iafiaid df soih^ contagion frodi 
4ibe ''dead ibodies^ ©ftthe teentiy^ which lay close hy it 
ia^great tibuliddiice. ! ^ 

^ :I )bay^ niisntidiMd^ tjhat 'Gaui^mela -was liib 
tiiinple 6f Chafln«El) or Cham*}!. This i was a 
title^of the Deity btoaght fr(Mi Chaidea tp Egypt; 
and iVom thence to Gi^de^ ^ Uetruria^ and otlicr ' 
tegions* Th&Oreeks^ oat of different titles^ and 
oennbinatioilSy farmed various Deities ; and.lbeii 
iiitented titfierent degrees of cektioti, which they 
auppoaed ta have subsisted between th@fn.> .Ac^ 
&jTding to Jkcusilau^ Cliam-^Il was the Son of 
¥uloaii, ^and Cabeira« ^' Axsc^tAo^o; is i hi^^mq a 

tHuinf^i xai.ltiJfxitj^ ILoniiXQy Xiyiu He was, by 

dkhcis, retdered Camilius, whose attendants i/rere 
the^Camilfi; and he was e^eemed the same as 
Uertnes of Egypt. ^* Statius TuUianus de voca- 
bulis rerutn libro prime ait dixisse Callitnachum, 
Tuscos Camillum appellare Mercurium, &c. Ro- 
4nani qiioque pueros et puellas nobiles et investes 
Camillos et Oamillas appellant, Flaminicarum et 
Flammam prosm^nistros* Servius speaks to the 
same purpose. ^^Mercurius Hetrusc^ HnguA 
Camillus dicitor. . The reason of the scttendants 



"•^rr 



^* Strabo. L 10. p. 724. 

'* Macrobius. Saturn. 1. 3. c. S. p. 284. 

" Servius in lib. 11. iEneid. v. 558. 

1 
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being also called Camilli was in consequence of a 
.custom among the antients of conftrring gene- 
rally upon the priests the title of the Deity whon 
they served. The Camilli wiere cjoramonly young 
persons of good family, as we learn from Plutarch; 
;afnd were to be found in the temples of Jupitei'^ 
or Zeus : for Zeus and Hermes were:originally die 

*£AA/7;»4;tf Kfl^/AiAXoy ftTTA Tit? fi^atoyia^ vf9^inyofa»p^ He 

-mentions '£^/Lii}y — Kc^i}j<^v airo tdc iixxaikcsfSf and 
supposes that Camillus had the naiiie .of Hermes 
from the similarity of his office, wBicih was wait^ 
ing upon the Gods. But the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, from whom these titles werc borrowed^ 
esteemed Hermes as the chief Deity, the same as 
•Zeus, Bel, and Adon. They knew nothing of 
Mercurius pedissequus, nor Hermes tha lacky. 
They, styled their chief God Cam-Il, or Camillusy 
and his priests had the same title. He did 
not borro<v it from them; but they received 
it . fi'Qiu hiii). The name is sometimes ex* 
pressed Camulus: and the Amonians, who. tra- 
velled u'estward,. brought his rites /and worship 
into the western parts of Europe : hence 
there are inscriptions to* be found inscribed 



'* PlalarcU in Nura&, p. 64;.. 



J 



^ tkmtiio Sslneto FottissimOi He Was sc^netimea 
taken for Mars : as ve may learn from an in- 
scription in Gruter t 

** MARTI CAMIJLO 
Ob Salutcm Tiberi Glaud, C»8. Cives Rem! 
, posuerunt« 

• 

Such is the history of this Deity ; whose wor- 
ship was better known in the more early ages ; 
and whose temple was styled Gau- Gamely by the 
Greeks rendered Gaugamela. I make no doubt 
but that Arbela was the same place : for places 
had as many names as the Deity worshipped had 
titles. Arbela was probably the city, and Gau- 
gamela the ^^ temple; both sacred t6 the same 
Deity, under different names. 

It is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of 
Venephres, King of Egypt, says, that he built 
the pyramids of ^' Co-Chone; which are the 
principal pyramids of that country. Eusebius 
before him had taken notice of the same history : 



^' Gruter. p. Ivi. n. 11. vol. 1. 

^^ Gruter. vol. 1. p. Ivi. 12. also p. xl. p. 

'''' Or else Beth-Arbel was another name of the same temple. 

'* Syncellus. p. 55. 

'' Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 

VOL. I. K 
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r»i Uv^eii/^ktxi wij » .Koy(juimv ivYii^v. Vefltphres WHS tf 

prince^ in » wJiese time happened a famine in the 
land of Egypt. , He teas the same, who built the 
Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, ana- 
logous to Beth-El, Beth-ShaB, Beth-Dagon, sig- 
nifies the temple of the Deity; tlie house of the 
great king, or ruler : for «uch is the purport of 
Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief Deity of 
Tyre, and who was also highly reverenced in 

Egypt, was styled Coni ^""Tov 'HjaxXw ffitri xetra 
T'nif AiyuTTTJftJv AoXExrok • Kwy« A«y?(rOai. From hcncC 

we find, that it was a sacred Egyptian title. 
According to some readings the place is cx- 
preissed Cocome ; which is of the same pur- 
port Co-Chome, the same as Cau-Come, sig- 
nifies tlie house of Chom, or the Sun ; and seems 
to betray the purpose for which the chief pyra- 
mid was erected: for it was undoubtedly no- 
thing else but a monument to the Deity, whose 
name it bore. According to *' Herodotus the 
gre^t pyramid was built by Cheops; whom 
others called Chaops. Bui Chaops is a similar 
compound; being made up of the terms Cba- 
Ops, and signifies oixo? IIuOwvoc, domus Opis Ser- 
pentis. It was the name of the pyramid, which 



^° Etymologicum magnum* *Hp«)tX»jc. 
•' Herodotus. 1.2. c. 12i. 
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was erected to the Sun, the Ophite Deity of 
Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a ser- 
pent. Analogous to Cau-Conie in Egypt wias 
a place in Ethiopia, called **Cuscha: doubtless 
so named from Chus, the great ancestor from 
whom the Ethiopians were descended. 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among 
other titles, Zan;.as I have before shewn: and 
he was worshipped under this denomination all 
over Syria and Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa^' 
Edessa, and Heliopolis. One region was named 
Gauzanitis, from a city Gauzan, the Gosan of- 
the '* Scriptures. Strabo calls it '* Xa^nvtj, Cha- 
Zene, and places it near Adiabene. Gauzan, or 
Go-zan, is literally the house of the Sun. I once 
thought that the land of Goshen, in Egypt, was 
of the same purport as Cushan; and have so 
mentioned it in a former '* treatise. So far is 
true : the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, 
and possessed by the sons of Chus : but the two 
terms are not of the same meaning, Goshen, or 
Goshan, like Gauzan in Mesopotamia, signifies 



'* Geog, Nubiensis. p. 17. 
Michaelis Gcog. Hebrseorum Extera. p. 154. 
*^ 2 Kings. c^l7- V. 6. and c. 18. v. 11. also 1 Chron. c. 5. 
V. 26. 

•♦Strabo. 1. l6. p. 10/0. 

•* Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt* p. 175. 






the temple of the Sun : hence it was as a city, 
rendered by the Greeks Heliopolis. Artapanus, 
as we learn from Eusebius, expresses it Caisan, 
KawTAv. Go-Shan, Gau Zan, Caisan, Cazena, all 
denote a place sacred to the Sun ; and are such 
variations in rendering the same terra, as must be 
expected in an interval of fifteen hundred years, 
And from different transcribers. This luminary 
was also called Abor, the parent of light ; and 
his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, contracted 
Ghabor and Chobar. Of this name both a city 
and river were to be found in Gauzanitis ; as well 
as in Susiana, and other parts: for rivers often 
took their names from some temple, or city, by 
which they ran. The temple at Dodona was, of 
old, called Cha-On, or house of the Suo ; >.ai5 we 
may infer from the country having the name of 
Chaonia ; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon; The 
priests and inhabitants were called ** Chaones, 
from their place of worship : and the former had 
also the name ''^ of Selli, which signifies the priests 
of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of 
the river Erasinus, was a mountain, clothed with 
beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. This, 



>4*^ 



' * 



'^ Strabo. i. 7* p. 505. So also Herodotus and Pausaniaj. 
*^ £f\Xe», 91 Aaiutmoi^ Steph. Byzantinus. 

£•» ftuH^' iwofnrai. Homer. Iliad, n. v. 234^ 
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also, was^ called *' Chaon, the place of the Sun ; 
and \vas, undoubtedly, so named from the antient 
ii^orship ; for Dionusus was, of old, esteemed^the 
same as Osiris, the Sun. There. was also a place 
called ^ Chaon in Media and Syria ; Chaonitis in 
Hesopotansia : and in all these, places the same 
worship prevailed. So Caballis, the city of the 
Solymiy was named from Ca-bal^ the place of the 
god Bal, or fiwl. . It is mentioned by Strabou 
In like mann^ Caballiou, in Gallia Narbonensiil, 
id a compound of CarAbelion, a. well known Deity, 
whose uame is made up of titles of. the Sun. The 
prie3ts of this place! were styled *? Saliea ; the re- 
gion was called X^ou^^o^ ; undoubtedly from Cha- 
Our QTlA)y some temple of Ur^ erected by the 
Amomans, who here settled. Can^oubis i& Egypt 
.\iras a compoaord of .Ca-Noubis ; Cabasa, . in the 
same country, Ca-Basa; called by m^uriy Besa, 
4he Beseth of the Scriptures, a £ri)uideB6> wdl 
Jlbowu in Egypt . She had a temple iixfCanaan, 
called ^' Beth JBesa. Cuansuon, near Esdiaedon, ils 



,\ 



'• Paus^nias. 1. % p^ l66* ' » . r i : . ' 

•'It is called Chau-Oii, ^¥«i;ftw, by Steph. Byzantipus, froia 
Ctesias. Xewav^ X^f^ '^f Msi^toK* K7i«^»»( v m^tn^ Utfo-iiuif. 
Cliau-On h o>xoc ixtv, the house of the Sun, which gave name to 
-isbc district* 

^ Strabo. 1. 4. p. 270. .and p. 282. 

s« 1 Maccab. c. 9- v* 63^ 64. . . 



% 
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ja .compound of Cur Anion, the place or house of 
Amon : ^ m n ISMttfmvoq. There was a temple in 
Attica called Cuamites ; and a personage deno- 
minated from it. The history of the place, and 
.the rites, in time grew obsolete ; and Pausanias 
supposes that the name was given from Ku«p?, 

.Cuamos, a bean. '' 'ZoL^iq h oviep f;^» ^cy£i», nn 
jr^ureq JLuafAH'; ccttk^cv ouro$', J /uWC flOt HUihoritff 

for the supposition^ but it seems probable that this 
temple zcas erected to the memory of some person 
xphojirst sowed beans. And here it is proper to 
take notice of a circumstance of which I must 
continually put the reader in mind, as it is of 
great. consequence towards decyphcring the myr 
thology of antient times. The Grecians often 
inii^took the place of worship for the Deity wor^- 
Bhipped : so that the names of many Gods are, 
in reality, the bames of temples where they were 
adored: Artemis was Ar^Temis, the city of The- 
rois, or Thamip ; the Tbamuz of Sidon apd Egypt 
This the Greeks expressed A^rif«ic ; and made it 
the name of a Goddess. Kir-On was the city and 
temple pf the Sun, in Cyprus and other places. 
They changed this to Kironus, which they con- 
tracted Cronus ; and out of it made a particular 
God. From Cha-Opis' they formed a king Cheops; 



' Mr 

«»* Judith, c. 7. V. 3. • 

*' Pausanias. 1. 1.' p. 91, 

* .. . . ♦ . • 
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&oin Cayster, the same as^Ca Aster, tfaey fancied 
a hero, Cay&trius; from, Cu-BeU, Cyjbel?; from 
C^-Baba, Cybebe. Cerberus, the dog of hell, 
was denommated from Kir-Abor ; a? I shall here^ 
after ^ sbtw* j 

I have mentioned Caucon, or. Caucone, in 
Egypt: there was a place of the same name in 
Greece. It was^ originally, sacred to the Sun ; 
and the priests and inhabitants were called Cau- 
cones. Instead of Con, which sjignifies the great 
Lord, the Greeks substituted a hero ^Caucon^ 
who was supposed to have first introduced tho$e 
Orgies practised by the, J^ssenians. It was,, pro- 
perly, a temple of the Sutt.; apd there w^ anoj;hqr 
of the same name in Bithynia, and from t^enqe 
the country was called Cauconia. I ;shall here- 
after treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which 
went abroad s^nd settled in different p^^rts. One 
of the first operations when they came on shore 

^ There were many places and temples ot Baal/ denominated 
Caballis, Cabaii, Cabala^ Caballii, Cabalion, Cabalissa^&c^ which 
are toentioned by Phny^ Strabo, Antoninus, and others.. Spro^ 
of them were compounded of Caba : concerning which I shalji 
hereafter treat. » 

»^ Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 282- 

Strabo mentions Caucones in Elea. 1. 8. p. 531. The Caucones 
are also meationed by Homer, Odyss. y. v. 366. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the SQ,Aie purport, mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 1. 3, c^ 4. 



was to build temples^ ^t)d to foutod citksa, in 
ttiemory of their piiti<ii)>ial ancestors, Vho, in 
process of tinie, were worshipped as Deities, A 
colony of this people settled at GolfchiS) which 
they called Cutaia% from the head of their 
femily, styled both Ch^^s iand Cutb, We may 
ittfer, thak they bnilt a' t^Wpte wMch was «ciatied 
Ci-Cirta; a^A fr6rh tyhifeh the i^gidn was also 
dcta<iiAinat^d ; fdr it Isfcertain that il .has that 
battle At tWs ^ day. Cootiturf, wfcich we render 
CocytttS, wafs 'undoubtedly a temple » Egy^ 
It gave nante <to a streafn/on- wbifcjh it Mood; 
and which was also called- the Charodiaaf^ bTancb 
of the Nile, and <^ river Acheron, It was t 
foiil canal, near the place of Sepultui-e, opposite 
to Memphis, and not far'ff om Cochone, Cocutus 
Svas the temple of Cntusj or Ciith j fiwr he was 
60 called by many of bis « posterity, A temple of 
the ^atne w&s to be found in Epiros^ upoil a river 
Cocutos, Here was also a xiver Acheron^ and a 
lake Acherusia : for a colony from Egypt settled 
here ; and the stream wa^ of as foul a oature as 
that near Memphis, ^ *?» h xa^ %»3nwog ^mc ^rt^- 

'^ Apollonius Rbodius stylps it Cutais t TCt/T^VJo? Ji^tpt yuinq* 
1.4. V. 512. 

^ See DeLisIc's curious 'map pfArraenji^ ^ndthe atfjacentp^rts 
(E^f Albania, &c. 

f » Pajisanias, 1. J. p,40. 
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Jtti|o is by Varro styled - Covella. **^Dics 
quinque te kalo, Juno Covella; Juno Cov^Ua; 
dies septem te kala Here, as in many instance^ 
the place of worship is taken for the persoh/ to 
whom the worship is directed. Covella h only it 
variation for Cou-EI, or Co-El, the house or 
region of the Deity, and signifies heavenl3^ It is 
accordingly by Varro interpreted Urania, Ou^ia: 
whence Juno Covella must be rendered Coelestis. 
From the substantive, Cou-El, the Romans formed 
Coel, heaven ; in aftertimes expressed Coelus, and 
Coslum. I say, in aftertimes : for they originally 
called it Co^el, and Co-il, and then contracted it 
to Coel. Hence Ausonius in his Grammatico^ 
mastix mentions a passage to this purpose. 



There was a river Acheron in £lis. Straix). 1. 8. p. 530. And 
the same rites i^ere observed in honour of the Oiof ^viay^o^, that 
iR'cre practised iti Cyrene. Clement. Cohort, p. 33. 

In Pontiis was a river Acheron. £id« h xut w^x'^at woraiAtf 
A;(ipoyr9c nacw, Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 7^5. also ax^ct Ax*- 
^»0-ti«. The like to be found near Guma in Campania: and a story 
pf Hercules drivtiig -away fties there ako. ^PvfAum h airofi,vM 
'H^xXff (O(;«0y). Cl«raenttsCaiiort. ibid. 

■^ Varro de ling* Lat, lib. 5. p. 49. altered to Novella by ' 
some, contrary to the authority of the best MSS, See Scaliger's 
•notes, p. 'Sir edit.«iino 16* Ip* Dordrechti. 

See Selden de Diis Syris. Synti^. $. c. 2. p. 174. In vetus* 
tioribus ^xcusis de Re Riwtic4 non Novella, sMt CoveHa legitur* 
Covella autism Coelestis; sive Urania interpretatur. 
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Unde Rudinus ait Divdm donniis altisohuni 
Ckeli: or as £nnius, to whom he aHudes, has ren- 
dered it, according to the present MSS. altisonum 
,' Coil. He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 
nation: ' 

Coilum prospexit stdlis fulgentibus aptum. 
Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus signum. 

SaturnuSy quern Coilus genuvit 
Unus erit, quem tu toUas in Coirila Coili 
Templa. 

• • • 

' Coelus in aftertimes was made a Deity : hence 
there are inscriptions . dedicated ^ Coelo £terno. 
The antient Deity Celeus, mentioned by ' Athena- 



' Ennii Annal. 1. 1. 

^I'he Persians worshipped Ccelus ; which is alluded to by Hero- 
dotus, when he says, that .they sacrificed upon eminences ; Tw 
itt;xAo# TTMfra m Ov^im A»« x»A«oKTif. 1. 1, c. 131. To the same 
purpose Euripides ; 

'Opof roy ui^a rev ^' »wi\^q¥ «»d<f a, 
To* yn» wif *S •X®*ft vy^Mi §9 ayKt^Ahi ; 
TttToy yo/Uri^i Zvij'a, rey^^'-^yov ^4Bi 

Clement. Alexand. Strom. 1. 5. p. 717. Plutarch; p. 369. 
p. 424. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens, . quem invocant opines Jovem. 
Cicero de Naturi Deqi:. J. 1. 

^ am' Ad)}yaie< jfyuv KfXtoy, «»» Mf 7«yf ip(»y l^qvrtcu 0««f • Atb^^igf 

J-c^at. p. 290. 

% 
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^ras, and daid to have been worshipped at Athens, 
was the same as the above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and 
called Coel by the Ainonians, were by the Greeks 
rendered }6oia«, cava. Hence we read of KoiAh 
Aax£Jd(i/*»v, KoiAq HAi(, and the like. Syria was by 
them styled K^iAn, the hollow: but the true name 
was Co£la, the heavenly or sacred. It was so de« 
nominated from the Cuthites, who settled there, 
on account of the religion established. Hence it 
was also named Shem, and Shama; which are 
terms of like purport, and signify divine^ or 
heavenly. It is a name, which it retains at this 
day^; as we are infornied by ^ Abulfeda, and 
others, Elis Coela was the most sacred part of 
Greece; especially the regions of Olympia, Cau- 
conia, and Azania. It was^ denominated £lis 
from Ha, Eel, the Sun : and what the Greeks ren- 
dered KoiAis, of old meant ^ heavenly. Hence 
Homer sty leth it peculiarly ^ Hxiix i^M^ Elis the 
sacred. As Coele Syria was styled Sham, and 



^ Abulfeda. Tabula Syriae. p. 5. 

Nassir Ettusaeus. p. 93. apud Geog. vet. 

^ The city Argos was in like manner called KoiXei*. lU^Xomi^ r« 
A^( KeiXoy ^a», xa^»vt^ t» ^vnyoroiq. To KOIAON A^yo^ ax tr 
•ixna9rr it». — <ri^iMBm^ft/Av^a, A^ya* KoiPu^. Scholi^ in Sophoo. 
^£dipum Colcm. 

♦Iliad. B. V. 615. 

It » « ' 
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Sama ; so wc find places, which have a reference 
to this term, in Elis, A town of great antiquity 
was named ^ Samicon, which signifies Coeli Do- 
minus. Here was also a temple of Poseidon 
Samius, surrounded with a grove of olives; and 
tliere were festivals observed, which were called 
Samia. There was likewise of old a city named 
Sama, or Samos : which Btrabo imagines^ miglit 
have been so named from its high situation : for 
high places were called * Samia. It certainly sig» 
nifies in some degree high ; but the true meaning 
of Sama was heavenly, similar to Sam, Shaai, 
Shamem, of the eastern nations. Hence Sfunc; 
Samos, Samothrace, Samacon, were denominateil 
on account of their sanctity. Strabo supposes, 
that the city Samos in Elis was situated in the 
Samian plain ; it therefore could not well hav£ 
this name from its high situation. It is mbreorer 
inconsistent to suppose regions called ^ix§t, or 
cava, to have been denominated from Sama, hig^ 
In short both terms have been mistaken^ and 
Coilus in the original acceptation certainly signi- 
fied heavenly : whence we read in Hesychius, as 
also in. Suidas, Ko<oXnc, i *Icff\^?. By which we 
learn, that by Coioles was meant a sacred or hea- 
venly person ; in other words, a priest of Coelus. 

7 Strabo. 1. 8. p. 329. 
•Strabo. 1. 8. p. 53-i. 
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In Coiales there is but a small variation from the 
original term ; which was a compound from Coi-i 
£1, or Co-£l, the Coelus of the Romans. 

Concerning the term Coel in Ennius, ^ Janus 
Gulielmus takes notice, that tliis poet copied the 
Dorians in using abbreviations, and writing Coel 
for Co&lus and Coelum. But herein this learned 
person is mistaken. The Dorians were not so 
much to be blamed for their abbreviating, as the 
other Greeks were for their unnecessary termina* 
tions, and inflexions. The more simple the terms, 
the more antient and genuine we may for the most 
part esteem them: and in the language of the 
Dorians we may perceive more terms relative to 
the true mythology/ of the country, and those 
rendered more similar to the antient mode of ex- 
pression, than are elsewhere to be found. We 
must, therefore, in all etymological inquiries, 
have recourse to the Doric manner of pronuncia^ 
tion, to obtain the truth. They came into Greece, 
or Hellotia, under the name of Adorians ; and from 
their simplicity of manners, and from the little in- 
tercourse maintained with foreigners, they pre- 
served much of their antient tongue. For this 
there may be another additional reason obtained* 
from Herodotus; who tells us, that they were 
more immediately descended from the people of 

'Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius, Antiquarius. 

1 
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the " east The antient hyraris, sung in the Pni* 
taneia all over Greece, were " Doric : so sacjed 
was their dialect esteemed. Hence they cannot 
but afford great help in inquiries of this nature. 
What was by others styled Afinw?, they expressed 
AOaviK : Cheops they rendered Chaops : Zeen, Jaxa : 
X«^f}viiy . Xa^ava : Miiir, M«v : Meues, Manes: Or^' 
chenoi, Orchanoi: Neith, Naith: IviMirofy \wntffi<;i 
Hephsestus, Hephastus : Caiete, Caiate : Demeter, 
Damater : all which, will be found of great conse- 
quence in respect to etymology. And if they, did 
not always admit of the terminations used by their 
neighbours : the}'^ by these means preserved many 
words in their primitive state : at least they were 
nearer to the originals. They seem to have re- 
tained the very term, of which I have been treat- 
ing. It was by them styled Xai, Cai ; and signi- 
fied a house, or cave: for the first houses in the 
infancy of the . world are supposed to have been 
caves or grottos". They expressed it Cai, Caia, 
Caias, similar to the cava, cavi:s, and caveaofthc 
Romans. When these places were of a great 



Herod. 1. 6. c. 54. 

Of their onginal and history I shall hereafter give a full account. 

Pausanias. I. 5. p. 41 6. 

Turn primum subicre domos ; domns antra fuere. 

Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 1. v. 12U 



xx 
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(l^pth, ot extent, they were i looked upon with* 
• a kind of jeligious horror. ' A cavern of this sort 
was at Lacedaemon, with , a building over it ; of, 
which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. It was called KaiaJfijc, or as the 
Spartans expressed it, KccKtiom^ the house of 

death, '' Kona.iu^ JfrjucoTn^iov'-T-TO 7r»f» AaxcJ/x(jUov«oK. 

Cai signified a cavern : Adas, which is subjoined^ 
was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, esteemed 
the God of the infernal regions. He was by thej 
lonians, &c. expressed Adcs,. and Hades; and by 
other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns 
were also styled Kauri?, and Kauroi. The author 
above quoted gives us the terms variously ex- 

hibited : ^Kxitroi, — 'Ot awo ruv csKTfAm p«;yAot Kaitroi. 
Xsyovrai, Kai Kocixiocg ro it(r[jt,urri^io¥ ikriuSfv, ro ttA^o^ 

AaiuixifMnot^y cirfiXotioK Hesychius renders it m 
the plural, and as a . neuter : xaiara, o^vyfAxroc^ 
Whether it be compounded Cai-Ait, Cai- Atis, or 
Cai-Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave, where Chus 
was worshipped, and the rites of fire were '* prac- 

'^Strabo. 1. 8. p. 564. 

It b mentioned by Thucydides: £c rey Kuio^av, uwt^ rttq 

2«Ki»^7tff f|bb?«!?^fty f t/»6f i7«y (o» Aax8^a(^oy»oi.) 1.1. C. 134. 

It is expressed Kia^a? by Pausanias ; who says that it was the 
place, down which they threw Aristomenes, the Messenian hero. 
1. 4. p. 324. 

'*Strabo. Ibidem. 

*^ Huic monstro Voicanus erat pater: ilUus atros . . 
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tised. Cacus is the same name as Cusclia ifl 
Ethiopia, only reversed. The history of it was ' 
obsolete in the days of Virgil ; yet some traces of 
it still remained. 
• Strabo says that many people called these caves 

0ai focftiv. Hence he very truly explains a passage 
in Homer. Thfepoet, speaking of Theseus, Dryas, 
Polyphemus, and other heroes of the Mythic age, 
mentions their encountering with the mountaineers 
of Thessaly, whom he styles ^nj i^ of «(r)^»oi : 

Ko^fTiroi jtA£k f<r»v, X.OH x»^Tifoi^ ifAOc^ovro 

Off(rx«o? signified a person, who lived in a'moun-* 
tain habitation ; whose retreat was a house in a 
mountain. Co, and Coa, was the name of such 
house. Strabo says that this term is alluded to 
by Homer, when he styles Lacedaemon '* AaxtJai- 
fAcvx xYirunnrocv^ for it was by many thought to have 
been so called on account of their caverns. From 

hence we may fairly conclude, that xnr(ai(r<rec was 

'i . 1 

Ore vomens ignes, magna se mole ferebat. Virgil. Mn, !• 8. 
V. 193. 

'^ Strabo. 1. 8. p. 564. 

"Iliad. 1.1. V. 266. 

'* Iliad. B. V. 581. 

Odyss. A. V, U '9hi' *|ey ILOIAHN Atutifu^tAovet KHTASZSAN. 



\ 



a misUke,, or at Igast a^ v^f iatian, £f|r . '? xys^^flftf (t^, 
from Cfti-Atia; ^nd that Co, ^'^ Co^, C^jf^^ wer^ 
of the »me purport. i 

But this term does not relate merely to a c^vwu.; 
but to temples founded near such pHcfp: ftftpft*- 
vtimes the c^ve itself wasi Ji» temple. C^ietl, in 
Italy, near Gmina, called by Diodorus Saturn, w£^ 
so denominated on this account. It was acavQ 
in the rock, abounding . with y^iriety of subter? 
ranes, cut out ijato various apartment^. These 
were; of old, inhabited by Amonian priests j for 
they settled in these parts ypry early* It a^em^ 
to have been a wonderful >7ork. . " Av««ycT fVTivtar 

hivfu^iva. In these parts wert large openings in 
the^rtJi, exhibiting . caverns qf a great extent; 
whkh afforded very ample and superb apartments. 
piodoru§ informs us, that, what was in his time 
called Caiete, had been sometimes styled ** Aiete : 



'' S^abo says as' much : 'Ot^s, *or( oi avo m* cti^fMSv p«xf*e* 
KatiToi Xi7ojrT«». 1. 8. p. 564. 

^ Hence the words cove, alcove ; and, perhaps, to cover, and 
to cope. 

Strabo. 1. 5. p. "6S6, 

KftTojs ^o^fMoiq Tfiii iT^^iftf AHjTny Toy fVf Kamrnf v^o^ayoj^vo- 

fAiHK 1. 4. p. 259. 

Virgil, .to give an air pf truth to his narration, makey Caiet|k 
the nurse of ^neas^. 



21 
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by which we may see, that it was a compound ; 
and consisted of two or more terms ; but these 
terms were not precisely applicable to the same 
object. Ai-£te, or Ai-Ata, was the region of 
Ait, the Deity to whom it was sacred. Colchis 
had the same name ; whence its king was called 
Aietes: and Egypt had the same, expressed by 
the Greeks ^ Airta, Aetia. Aiete was the district; 
Caiete was the cave and temple in that district; 
where the Deity was worshipped. 
'In Bceotia was a cavern, into which the river 
Cephisus descended, and was lost It afterwards 
raierged from this* gulf, and passed freely to the 
sea; The place of eruption was called An-choa, 
which signifies Fontis^ apertura. The later Greeks 
expressed it Anchoe ^i KaKitrai ^* i ro«*oc AyxoV 
fr* h AtjiAify ojuwi'v/w^f. The etymology, I flatter my- 



' According to Strabo it was sometimes expressed Cai Atta; and 
fave^iwme to the bay below. — Kcu'rw ^rr^iv x«Xirer i leiiyM K«u»t- 
ret¥ vfOfjLeto'a*, L 5, p. 366. 

** Scholia Eustathij in Dionysij in^»i»7u<n», y. 239. and Steph. 
Byzantinus. At^tkro?. 

Ayxon ktX. Strabo. 1. 9. p. 623. 

It is called Anchia by Pliny. N. H. 1.4. c. 7. As, both the, 
opening and the stream, which formed the lake, was called An- 
Thpe ; it signified either fons speluncs, or spelunca fontis, accoul* 
Hig as ii was adapted. 
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sfslf, is plain, and authenticated by tlie history of 
the place. 

From Cho, and Qhoft, was probably derived 
the word Xo'^m^^ used by the apostle. *^ 'O v^urog 

•u^»9« *Oiof i XoinPiy xx$ rc^avr^^ oi XHkih. Hcsy* 

chius observes^ Xoixo^, ^nAiyor, ^ttipo?. From hence 
we may perceive, that by Cho was originally 
meant a hoiise or teoiple in tjie earth. . It was^ 
as I have shewn, ofteb expressed Gau, and Go ; 
and made to signify any hou3e; iSocbe nations 
used it in a still more extended senisie; and by it 
denoted a tgiwn or village, and any habitatioa at 
large. It is found in this ^cceplatioB among the 
antient Celts, and Germaas^ 4s AKei l^rn froni 
Cluverius. ^ Apud ip^os G^nn£ino3iejuimodt pa^ 
gorum vernaculum vot^abulnm fuit.Gaw;; et;vari- 
antibus dialectis, gaw, gew, ^gdw, :gow, hinc-r- 
Brisgaw, Worme<$g^>v, Zurichgow^ Turgow, N6rd.-. 
gaw, Andegaw, Hbingaw, Hennegow, Westergow, 
Oostergow. The antient t^rm nuf^^j, Purgos, wa^ 
properly Pur- Go;;. and signified a light- ho use, or 
temple of fire, from the Chaldaic Pur. 



l y « I »■ I a.i » ■ 



** 1 Corinthians, c. 1 5. v. 47, 48. . 

** Clnverii Gcrmani» Antiq. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 91. 
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« 

Together with the words above mentioned am 
to be fottnd in composition the particles Al and 
Pi. Al, or £1, for it is differently eicpressed in 
oUr characters, is still an Ambiaiil prefix ; but not 
absolivtely confined to that^ coantry, though more 
frequently there to be found. The San, nmi, was 
oaifad Uohor' by tiae people of Egypt a^C)^rene^ 
which > the Oreeks eicptessed J^fj Adbo^^ • He 
tv^as wKNtshipp^d witii the same tivle ifn Ambid, 
and called Al Achor. ^ Georgiiis M onachus, 
deso-ibing like idolatry ti^ieh prevailed in that 
ei9Q]itry in^re the introduction of the present 
religion, me&tiMs the idol Akchar. Maiiy na- 
tions have 'both expletives and demonstratives 
analogous to th^ particile above. The pronoun 
Ille of the Romans is somewhat similar ; as are 
the terms Le and La of the French ; as well as It 
and £1 in other languages. It is in composttiofi 
so like to HA, the name of *Hx<or, the Sun, that it 
is not always easy to distinguish one from the 
other. 



^' Beyeri Additamenta to Selden de Diis Syris. p. 291 
Achor near Jericho. 'Joshua, c. 15. r.7. 
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The article Pi was in ua.e among the untient 
Egyptia&ft and Cuthitea^ as well as otihpr nationi 
ID the east. The natives of India were, at ali 
times worshippers of the $un ; and used to call 
themselves by some of his titles. Porus, withivhom 
Alexander engaged upon the Indus, vtsls x^med 
from the chief object of his worship, "TM^ Pi^Or^ 
and P'Or ; rendered by the Greeks n^f oc^ Poriis« 
PacoriM thfS Parthian was of the same etymology; 
b^ing a (xmipound of P'Ach6rus, the Achor of 
Egypt', as was also the *'city Pacoria in ^eso<^ 
potaiBid, mentioned by Ptolemy. Even the Ore- 
cian irv^ was of Egyptian or Chaldai'c original^ 
and t>f the same composition (PUr) as the words 
above ; for *^.Plato informs us that wuf, uJwj, 
xui^f f, were esteemed tejrms of foreign importation. 
After the race of the Egyptian kings was extinct, 
and that country came under the dominion of the 
Grecians, the natives still continued to make use 
of this prefix ; as did other ^"^ nations which were 
incorporated with them. They adapted it not 
only to words in their own language, but to tho$^ 
of Qtbei? countries of which they treated. Hence 
there is often to be found in their wl^itings. 



** Ptolem. lib. 5. c. IS. p. |64. 

^ Plato in Crstylo. p. 410. 

^^ See Kircher^s Pr<}drQmii3 Copiicas. p. ISO and p. 297. 
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^ Tli^it)(y Ili/Aft^f , ni/(idstDT9)(, "KifwiAKy TTiXao;, Pidux, 

Piculratory Pitribunus: also names of persons occur 
with this prefix ; such as Piterus, Piturio, Pionius 
the martyr; also Pior, Piammon, Piambo; who 
are all mentioned by ecclesiastical '* writers as 
Natives of th^t country. This article is sometimes 
expressed Pa ; as in the name of Pachomius, an 
abbot in Egypt, mentioned by " Gennaxlius. A 
priest named Paapis is to be found in the Excerpta 
from Antonius ^ Diogenes in Photius. There 
were particular rites, styled Pamylia Sacra, from 
?^ Pamyles, an autient Egyptian Deity, We may 



' ^* Ibidem, and Jameson's Specilegia. c. 9. § 4. 
• ^* Konius. Euseb, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. 4. p. 173. 

Pior Monachus ^gyptiacus. Socratis Hist Eccles. p. 238. 
Piamnian. Sozomen« H. £. p. 2S9* 
Piambo, or P'ambo. Socratis Eccles. H^ p* 26S. 
It was sometimes expressed Po, «s in Poemon Abbas, in 
Evagtius. 

In Apopbtfi^gmat. Patrum. apud Cotclerii monument torn. I. 
p. 636. 

Baal Peor was only Pi-Or, the Sun; as Pviapus ^^^ a com: 
pound of Pco^-Apis, c^qntcact^. 

'' Gennad. Vitae illu&trium viprum. 1. 7- Pachpmius, 1^ 
supposed worker of many miracles^ 

^ Antonius Diogenes in Photius, cod. I66. 
^? Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, v. 1. p.- 555. 
Paamyles is an assemblage of common titles. Am*El-Ees, with 
the prefix. Hence the Greeks formed Melissa, a sacred name : 
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infer from Hesychius that they were very obscene: 
Hc^afAuXfi^f AiyvTTTto^ Sios JlfieLTrcofng, Hades, and 
Pi- Ades, was a common title of the Sun : and the 
latter, in early times, was current in Greece; 
where I hope to give ample testimony of the 
AmoniajQS settling. He was termed Melech Pi- 
Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon : but the Greeks out 
of Pi-Adon formed Uocifuv : for it is inconceivable 
how very ignorant they were in respect to their 
antient theology. Hence we read of ir»iicay Autk?, 

irot^iwy Ztiko;, wpLiim AfroXXuycg ; and legends of wetk" 

im adxy»rav ; and of ircuSuv ; who wcrc mere found-** 
lings ; whose fathers could never be ascertained, 
though divine honours were paid to the children. 
This often puzzled the mythologists, who could 
not account for this spurious race, i Plutarch^ 
makes it one of his inquiries to sift out, '* Tk i 
Uctiiuv rotfoq voL^x XaA}ci^£u<n ; Pausanias mentions, 
^^ A/Af (Aux8 Trai^ojy Scoj^io; : and, in another plaice, 

HAIAXIN TH 0u(rfwf, xa* ^aAtijou.' From this mistake 
arose so many boy-deities ; amoi)g whom were 



as of Ham El-Ait, they formed Me)iUa, the name of a foreign 

Deity, more known in Ionia than in Hellas. « 

^® Plutarch : Quaestiones Graecae. v. p. 296. 

*^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 83. Amphilucus was a title of the Sttp^ 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 4. in like manner, T«<poi T«y IfhfAiiiw^Mti 

Ji}mv^ vcuim' Pausanis^s. I, 9* P* 754. 
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cVen Jupiter itid Dionusus : '^ Aurok roy A*«, xat 

tng to the theology of the Greeks, even Jupiter 
and Diontisus ttix styled iot/s, atid i/ou^ig persons. 
One of the n^ast remarkable passages to this 
piA-pose fs tb be found in' the antiquary above 
quoted ; who takes notJce of "a certain 'mpterious 
rite performfed by the hativds of Amphrssa, ia 
Phocis. The jiartictilar GoAk, to wYitrh it Wis 
perfdrnied, \Vei^ styled Aj^axW? tt&J^^. ^''■Ayo^Ji^^h 

x'izi TfXfTtjp 01 AiJ.(pic(reig rm Apocxtccv xaAg^ti/wV TIcciioSK 
^Oinvsg h 0>tU)v -sKnv o* Avccyirsg 'Ylalisg^ ov mxtoc r avra. 

iny 'ii(riiA.im. ' Tht people of Amphissu perform n 
ceremony ih honour of persons styled Anactes 
^aides, or Royal Boys : but who these Anactes 
iodides kv&e, is matter of great uncertainty. In 
§h6rt/ thie kuthor could not tell ; nor ctfuld the 
priests al^brd him any satisfactory information. 
There are many instance's in Pausanias of this 
nature; yhere divine honours are paid to the 
rinkhown children of fathers equally unknown. 
Herodotus tells us, that, when -he discoursed 



^ PrcrclQs m Piatonis Parmenidem : See Orphic Fragnieht of 
Gesner. p. 40(), 

A twofold reason may be given for their having this character; 
Us will be shewn hereafter. 

^ Paiisanias. 1. lo. p. g^g, jiany instances of this sort aw 
to be found in this wi-itcf. 
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wtth the priests of Thebes about the kittgs who 
had reigned » Eg^pt, they ^described therh to 
htm under three detiomiliations, bf Gods> of 
heroe*, and of nieii. Tlie last ^ucc^eded to th6se 
thove, and were rnet!^ biohals. The rrianioer of 
iuccessidn is itttitilidrted in the follo\iang words: 

*Hf6joc oLvuiriiTzy auTx? (o» Atyuwrioj). There are many 
Strang and cbntradrctory opinions about this 
^ pjtssage; which, if I do not deceive myself, is 
very pflain ; and the purport of it this ; Aftei^ tht 
ftbuUms accoutitSy there had been an urAnieT' 
Tupted succession ofPir&ntis after Piromis : 'and 
the Egyptians tefhrred 7iene of these to the dy- 
fiastie's of either the Gods or Heroes^ who were 
supp0s^ to ha'oe first possessed the country. From 
hettct 1 tlrfnk it is manifest that Pi-romis signifies 
a ikdn. Herodotus, indeed, says, that the mean- 
ing of it was -xaXog 3c*ya9o?, a person of a fait* and 
honourable character : and so it might be talceii 
by implication ; as we say of a native of our own 
country, that he is a true and staunch ^' English- 






** Herodotus. I. 2. c. 143. 

** See Reland, Dissertatio Copt p. 108. 

Jablonsky Prolegomena in Pantheon ^gyptiacura. p. 38. Also 
Wesselinge. Notes on Herod. 1.^. c. 143. 

*' Tbh .was certainly the meaning ; for Plato, speaking of the 
nadve Grecians in opposition to other nations, styled Ba$?a«oi, 
1 
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man: but the, precise me^nitig is pUia from the 
context ; and Piromis certainly ineant a man. It 
has this signification in the Coptic : and, in the 
** Prodromus Copticus of Kirqhery Ti^^^i^ Piromi, 
is a man ; and seems to imply a native. . Pirem 
Racot is iati Alexaadrine'; or, more properly, a 
native of Racotis, called Raschid^ and Rosetta. 
Pirem Romi are ** Romans. 

By means of this prefix we may be led to un* 
derstand what is meant by Paraia in the account 
given by Philo frpni Sanchoniathon : who says, 
that Cronus had three sons in the region of 

Paraia; ^ £yfkvi»6f)<r«v ^f x«t iv liob^^i^ Kf om) r^nq v»ihi, 

Paraia is a variation of FUr-aia ; and means liter- 
ally the land of Ur in Chaldea; the region from, 
whence antient M'riters began the history of man- 
kind. A crocodile by the Egyptians was among 
other names called *^ T^x^^ : and the nante is re- 
tained in the Coptic, where it is expressed ^ Pi- 
Souchi. 



makes use of the very expression : IIoXXd {m* ^ *EXXd((, t^, « KiCvc, 

If If iPU^s 90V Aycidot ay^^c?, iro^^ it xou ra rup Qa^a^ttp y»ni, Iq 

Fhsedoiie. p. 9^. 
♦* Kircher. Prodronms Copticus. p. 300 an4 Pr 293. 
♦* Kircher. Prod. p. 293. 

^^Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. Praep. Evan. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 37 ^ 
^^ Damascius : Vita Isodori, apud Pbotium. Cod. ccxlii. 
♦• Jablonsky ; Pantheon Egypt, y. 2. 1. 5.. c. 2. p. 70. 
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This prefix is sometimes expressed with anais^^ 

rate^ Phi : and as that word signifies a mouth, 

and in a more extensive signification, speech and 

language, it sometimes may cause a little uncer-» 

tainty about the meaning. However, in most 

places it is sufficiently plain. Phaethon, a much 

mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 

Sun, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. Bacchus was 

called Phi-Anac by the Mysians, rendered by the 

poets ^ Phanac and Phanaces. Hanes was a title 

of the same Deity, equally reverenced of old, and 

compounded Ph' Hanes. It signified the fountain 

of light: and from it was derived Phanes of 

Egypt : also ^v», fptm^, ^ourt^oc : and from Ph'aia 

On, Fanum. In short, these particles occur con« 

tinually in words, which relate to religious rites^ 

and the . antient adoration of fire. They are 

generally joined to Ur, by which that element is 

denoted. From FUr Tor came Pr«tor and Prae- 

torium, . among the Romans : from FUr- Aith, 



■^ 



^ Auaonitts. Epigram. 30. 

Kircher says, tbat Pi in the Coptic is a prefix, by which a noun 
^s kncnvn to be masculine, and of the singular number: and that 
Pa is a pronoun possessive. Parpmi is Vir meus. It may be so 
in the Coptic : but in antient times Pi, Pa, Phi, were only varia- 
tions of the same article: and were indifferently put before all 
names : of which I have given many instances. See Prodromus* 
Copt. p. 303. * 

2 
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I\irathi and Fitratfacia among the Asiatics. From 
PUr-tan, w^oumky and ^rfur^wtta among the Greelts 
^Hellas: in vhicii Prutaneia tfaete were of old 
sacisd hearths, and. a perpetual fire. The aotient 
ttame of Latian Jupiter iras P'ur, by length of 
time I changed to Puer. He was the Deity of fire ; 
and his minissters wiene styled Pueri : aiad bdcause 
nany of them Hiete haiicbome yoaths ^eksted for 
tbcit ofBce, Pner came at Jengdi to ^'signify any 
ycMmg <persen« Sonic of the ]laniana:fii^ould ex^ 
fkiki this'ibtle awny, as if if: referred to. Juptter^s 
daiUhoid : 'but the hi^ory of the ^dce •wiil ffaew 
Ihat it hdd no aach relation. It ^ was a proper 
nafliie,! and retained particularly among the peopit 
o£ Prameste. Tfaey had utidouhoedly beeii ad« 
^K^d to the rites ttf fire*; fhr their city \ras said 
to haire Heen built hy Gceculus^ thiSiSOti'iDf Vuloaoi, 
wl])d"\raa folmd in tiiie midst of fire: 

/ ^'^ Vttlcano genitimi pecora in tor aj^retftk Ilegein> 

Inventumque focis. 

» • ... 

They called their chief God Pur: abd dealt 
p^iticularly in divination by lots, termed of old 
^urim. Cicero takes notice of this custom of 
tlivinatioii at Prjeneste ; and describes the manner, 



'^'irgil. .Encid. 1. 7. V. 679. 



as well as the place : but gives into the common 
mistake/ thfift the Purim relate^ M> Juptti^rls ehild- 
hood. He says, that th^ tija;^ci^\ v^l^tt the process 
was carried on, ww a ;$aoii€4 liitclosure, ^' is est 
hodie locus septus, religiose pfopter Jo vis Pueri^ 
qui lactens cum Junone in gremio Fortune mam- 
mam a^ petetis^ castiaaime colitur^ jVl^trit^a^f :jT^s 
manner of divination wa^ of Chaldaic .Pti^n^if 
and brought from Babylonia to Praeneste. It is 
mentiowd im.JE&thcr^ c. 9.; t?!..7.. i Tbey caH^ Pur 
before Haman, that he might kimw the i»ac()(ss of 
his purposes against the Jews. fFhef^efore they 
tall these^ daga Furim (j^Hr. ,4 he num^ gf JBur^% 

c.9i. V. a& Tkejcmfe lota. ^ <diviaatiQ» JiMv^ 
used at Pr^nieste wais; the iQcca^iion ^Qf tJie God 
being caUed Jupiter Put. / 'iPhisinaftdrtirineswas 
changed to Puer: whenbei ^fe £iid inBcripftbiUp 
which inentioa him luukr-ih^t natne; and ;9A 
the sasae. time take noticeoC the- custom; irihidi 
prevailed in his temple. Inscriptions Jov4~P4ier^ 
and Fortunae Primigenias Jovis ^^Pueri arc to-be 
fpUnd in Gruter. One is vety particular. 



^^.See also v. 23, Spy SI, and 92. 
^^ Gruter. Inficript.lbcxyi.-ii. 6« 
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** Fortunas PrimigeniaB Jovis Pueri D, D. ^ 
Ex SORTE compos factus i 
Nothus Ruficanfe 
L. P. Flotilla. 

That this word Puer was originally Pur may be 
proved from a well known passage in Lucretius: i 

m 

^ Pun ssspe lacum propter ac dolia ciirva 
Somno deviBCti credunt se attoUere vestem. 

Many instances, were it necessaty, • might be 
brought to this purpose, it was a mame originally 
given to the priests of the Deity who were named 
from the Chaldaic niK, Ur i and By the antient 
Latines were called P'ari. At PrsAbste the name 
was particulariyikept up on account of this diVi'- 
nation by ** lots^ These by the Amonians were 

— • •• , ri'^-\4 __ 

" ' ' ^^^— *— ^— i*^i.w^fcM I III I ii m-mmimt—it I « m , < i i > < I | m^k— — ^m,^— i^m^^— ^i^»—— ^^ 
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**Ibid, Ixxvi. n. 7. 'f 

BONpDEO. 

PUERO POS- 

PORO, 

Gruter. Inscrip. p. Ixxxviii. n. 13. 
"Lucretius. 1. 4. r. 1020. 
^^ Propertius alludeaxo ihe aame circumstance : 
Nam quid Prseuestis dubias, O Cynthia, cor^a? 
Quid petis EaA m«Dia Tekgooi ? 1. 2. eleg. 32. v. 3* 
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Styled Punm, being attended with ceremonies by' 
fire ; and supposed to he effected through the in- 
fluence of the Deity. Praeneste seems to be a 
compound of Puren £sta, the lots of £sta/ the 
Deity of fire. 

These, are terms, which seem continually to 
occur in the antient Amonian history: out of 
these most names are compounded ; and into these 
they are easily resolvable. There are some few 
more, which might perhaps be very properly in- 
troduced : but I am unwilling to trespass too far, 
especially as they may be easily taken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my 
learned readers would afford me so far Credit, as 
to defer passing a general sentence, till they have 
perused the whole : for much light will accrue ; 
and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of 
our procedure. A history of the rites and re- 
ligion, in whicli these terms are contained, will be 
given; also of the times, when they were intro- 
duced ; and of the people, by whom they were 
diffused so widely. Many positions, \irhich may 
appear doubtful, when they are first premised, 



What in the book of Hester is styled Purim, the seventy render, 
«. 9. V. 29. f^fai. The days of Purim were styled ^^v^at — Tn 
^oXfitrtf avrgnf jttthkirren ^f^ti^an. So iu c. 10. The additamenta 
Grsca mention-— nsip ^^oKUfjApn* nt^r^Mf rufif ^ftf^at, instead of 
f «^i and Tlnf^i : from P'Ur and Ph'Ur, iguis. 
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will, I hope, be ^bnndantly prpvf^d^ l;>eft)re we 
come to the close* In respect to the etymologiesy 
which I have already offered and considered, I 
have all along annexed the histories of the{>ersoo$ 
and places spoken of, in order to asciirtain my 
opinion concerning them. But the chir^f proof, as 
IJiave before said, will result from the whole; 
froptvan uniform series of evidencCi auppDited by a 
^ and uuinterruptcd analogy. , 
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ETYMOLOGY, 



AS IT HAS BEEN TOO GENERALLY HANDLED. 



Ex J' oiTitav roiAC^rcay xotiec^fiv o^£TSv<r»rt frJiyfiv, 
AyrofJLOtif m ^sfxig tfiv £(pififjLs^ioKnv 'axasiv. 

Empedocles. 



It may appear invidious to call to account 
men of learning, who have gone before me in 
inquiries of this nature, and to point out defects 
in their writings : but it is a task which I mu3t, 
in some degree, take in hand, as the best writers 
have, in my opinion, failed fundamentally in 
these researches. Many, in the wantonness of 
their fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
mises ; and this to a degree of licentiousness, for 
which no learning nor ingenuity can atone. It is 
therefore so far from being injurious, that it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary to point out the path 
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they took, and the nature of their failure ; and 
this, that their authority may not give a sanction 
to their mistake? ; but, on the contrary, if my 
method should appear more plausible, or moie 
certain, that the superiotity may b« seen upon 
comparing ; and be proved from the contrast. 

The Grecians were so prepossessed with a 
notion of their own excellence and antiquity, that 
they supposed every antient tradition to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their mytho- 
logy is founded upon the grossest mistakes : a» 
all extraneous history, and every foreign term, is 
supposed by them to have been of Grecian ori- 
ginal. Many of their learned writers had been 
abroad ; and knew how idle the pretensions of 
their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw 
the fallacy of their claim. He confesses it more 
than once : yet in this article nobody was more 
infituated. His Cratylus h made up of a most 
absurd system of etymology. ^^ Herodotus ex- 
pressly says, that the Gods of Greece came in great 
measure from Egypt. Yet Socrates is by Plato 
in this treatise made to derive Artemis, from 
rd «fr£|»£?, integritas: Poseidon from ito&i htr^ 



ov, 



^^ Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 4. and 1. 2. c. 52. 



fetters to thd feet : Hei^tia fVom eu^««, substftnce 
fttadtttsfence: Dttncter^ from tii^v^ ta^ frvim^j dis^ 
tributhig aui a mother: P^tla^ frt^it! inthkuvy tJA 
vibfttt^j or d^nct : Areig, Mar^, from «&ppty, Kiad^ 
culumj (» virile : andihe Word Theo«, God, tori- 
dt^ubl^dly the Tbeuth <if Egypt, fVotn 0«**k, to 
run**; Intluttiembte derivation^ of this Mature 
^t to be found itt Aristotle, Plato, ^' HeraeMdM 
PobtittoS, add other Greek writers. There is a 
maxim laid dowa by the scholiast upon Diony sius ; 
which I shall have occasion often to mention. 



^^ So A«ff«vi! from ^mnf^9 ; Avo^vii from ^ cy,ov itoTvuarf* A«Dvvroc 
quasi ^t^ifnud-of from hhn and oiirof. and oivof from oMcrGcet. K^iro^, 
quasi ^oim xo|;o(. T9}9t;y, ro 9iO«t;/iAf»o)' — with TBany more, Plato in 
Cra.tylo. 

^gyptus «r«§« TO aiy»q ma^vup, Eustatb. in Odyss. 1. 4. 
p. 1499. 

^' Poseidon, irotttrra k^ud. Tisiphone, Taruv fmn, Athene quasi 
AdflwAtof. Mecate from tuArbp centum. SatutnuS, quasi sacer, 
*»?. See Heratlides Ponticas, and Fulgentii Mytholdgia. 

See the Etymologies also of Macrobius. Saturnalia. 1. 1. c. 17. 
p. 189. 

Mttdu*' quasi S/sts «<ra*. Plutarch de Fraterno Amore. V. 2. 

p* 4S0. 4»' ct;)^ortty Jttf t tt'tXa^sX^tdci'. 

tld&tpAii, ha TO vao-» ^Ainir tcc jixjBtrt'etfb. Plutarch. Agis an'd 
Cleomdnes. v. 2. p. 799* 

^ Euttathins on Dionysins : wt^fnyvurn:, 

Ut Josephus tecte obscrvat, Gracis scriptoribus id in triore 
^st, ut peregrina, ei barbara nomina, quantum licet, ad Grscam 

MS 
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frv/MX«y»»v avT«. If the term bt foreign^ ii i» 
idU to have recourse to Greece for a solution. Il 
is a plain and golden rule, posterior in time 
to the urriters above, which, however, - cpmmoa 
sense might have led them to have anticipated, 
and followed: but it was not in their nature. 
The person who gave the advice was a Grefk, 
and could not for his life abide by it It is true, 
that Socrates is made to say something very like 

the above. ** Eyyow y»f , in ir«XA» ii *EMi!JrK o»«/*«t«, 
»KKwq Tff xai il ivo 70i( BofCocfii «ixiiyr«, ^ofdrw 

BAgCapow tl\^^»a'^ « tij ^uto* t*wt» xara. rv 

*EXXtvixn9 fiovnif^ tk soix'ortoi xfirxi, aXXa fxii x»r tKuniff 
f £ is TO oi^ojuut rvy^avH • oy, oiO'Sa- in airo^oi aw, I OM 

very sensible that the Grecians in general^ and 
especially those who are subjects to foreigners^ have 
received into their language many exotic term: 



formam emolliant : sic illis Ar Moabitarum est AfiovDlac ; Botsra, 
Bvpav^i Akis, Ay^^; Astarte, Ar^ca^x?^; tnrrens KisoD, XttfAOfl^; 
VM9 Kio'^tut; torreos Kedroa, Xiifui//o( rut Ktii^ut; et taliaw^t 
ico»K. 'Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 111. 

We are much indebted to the learned father Theophilus of 
Antioch : he had great knowledge ; yet could not help giving 
way to this epidemical weakness. He mentions Noah as the sam« / 
as Deucalion, which name was given him from calling people to 
righteoi^sness : he used to say, hvrt koTm » vjjMf e d«o( ; and from 
hence, it seems, he was called Deucalion. Ad Antol. K 5. 

•' Plato in Cratylo. p. 4G5. 
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if any person should be led to seek for their ana* 
logy or meaning in the Gi^eek. tongue, and not in 
phe language from whence t/tey prjoceededy he would 
be grievously puzzled. Who would think, when 
Plato attrilmted to Socrates this knowledge, that 
he would nrnke him continually act in contradic- 
tion to it ?. Or that other ^ writers, when this 
plain truth was acknowledged, should deviate so 
shamefully ? that we should in after times be told, 
that Tarsus, the antient city in Cilicia, was de-* 
nominated from toc^toc, a foot: that the river 
Nile signified »ii iXuc and that Gader in Spain 
was r»ic iwfflt. 

The antients, in all their etymologies, were 
guided solely by the ear : in this they have been 
implicitly copied by the modems. Inquire of 
Heinsius, whence Thebes, that antient city in 
upper Egypt, was nsuned ; and he will tell yoa 
from R3A Teba, ^ stetit: or ask the good bishop 
Cumberland why Nineve was so called ? and he 
will answer, from Schindler, that it was a com- 
pound of ^ Nin-Nau, mi f^ a son inhabited. But 



61 



Sui4as, Stepbanus, liUymolog. Eustathius, &c. . 

So Coptus in Egypt, from k^vtm, 

^^ See Callimachus. vol. 2. Spanheim's not. in Hymn, in Bel. 
V. 87. p. 438. 

^ Camberland's Origines. p. l65. so he derives Goshen in the 
.land of Egypt from a shower of rain. See Sanchon. p. 3$4. 
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is it credible, or indeed possible^ for ihttie cities 
jto have been .Bamed from term* so vague, casual, 
and indeterminate ; which ieem to have |o little 
relation to the pbces to which they are appro* 
jprioted, or to any plaees at all ? Thre hittory of 
]tbe Chaldeans is of great conoequence ; Mkd one 
would be glad to know their original They are 
properly called Chasditn ; and are, very justly, 
thought to have been the Urst constituted nation 
lupon earth. It is said of the patriarch Abraham^ 
that he came from the city Ur of the Chaadim. 
Whence had they their name ? The learned Hyde 
will ^' answer, that it was from Chesed, theii 
jsieestor. Who was Chesed ? He waa the fourth 
aon of Nabor, who lived in Avam, iIk upper 
ittgion of Mesopotamia. Is it said in history that 
he iras the father of this people ? Th^rc ia no 
neatioii made of it Is it aaid that he was ever 
]#> ChaUea? No. Is there the teast leaion to 
think that he had any acquaintance with that 
emintry f We have no grounds to suppose it h 
Aere wy reason to think that this people, men- 
tioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him ? None. What, 
then, has induced writers to suppose that he was 
the father of this people ? Because Chesed and 



€4 



H>de4e ll«ligioac vc^ffw PefBaruna. c. 5, p. 75. 
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C&A^dim have a remote ^imilitade in aoutid. And 
is this the whole ? Ab^kteiy all that is or can 
be alleged for this notion. And as the Chasdiito 
are mentioned some ages before the birth of 
Cheaed^ some would have the passage to be 
introduced prokptically ; others suppose it an 
interpolation, and would strike it out of the sft^ 
cred text: so far does whim get the better of 
judgment^ that even the written word is not safe. 
The whole history of Chesed is this : About fifty 
years after the patriarch Abraham had left his 
brother Nahor at Haran in Aramea, he received 
intelligence that Nahor had in that interval been 
blessed with children. ^ It was told Abraham^ 
befiold Milcuhf she also hath borne children to thy 
brother Nahor ; Hifz^ Buz, Kemuel, and Chesed: 
of these Chesed was the fourth. There occurs not 
a word more ooncerning him. 

It is moreover to be observed, that these ety- 
mologists difier greatly from one another in their 
conceptions ; so that an unexperienced reader * 
knows not whom to follow. Some deduce all 
from the Hebrew ; others call in to their assis* 
tance the Arabic and the Coptic, or whatever 
tongue or dialect makes most for their purpose. 
The author of the Universal History, speaking of 



;*.»^MM— 1M1— — ^— — — ^ 111 m*' 'm 



*^ Genesis, c. 22. v. 20. 
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the Moabitish Idol Chemosh, tells us, ^ that many 
make it comejrom the verb tWD, mas hash, to feel: 
hut Dr. Hjfde derives it from the Arabic, Kha- 
mAshj nohich signifies gnats, (though in the par- 
ticular dialect of the tribe Hodail) supposing it 
to have been an astronomical talisman in thefgure 
of a ghat :—and Le Clerc, who takes this idol for 
the Sun, from Comosha, a root, in the same tongue, 
signifying to be swift. There is the same variety 
of sentiment about Silenus, the companion of 
Bacchus. *^' Bochart derives his name from Silan, 
fyv, and supposes him to have been the same as 
Shilob, the Messias. Sandford makes him to be 
Balaam, the false prophet. ^ Huetius maintains 
that he was assuredly Moses. It is not uncommon 
to find even in the same writer great uncertainty: 
we have sometimes two, sometimes three, etymo- 
logies presented together of the same word : two 
out of the three must be groundless, and the third 
not a whit better: otherwise, the author would 
have given it the preference, and set the other 
two aside. An example to this purpose we have 
in the etymology of Ramesses, as it is explained 



*^ Universal History, vol. 1. b. 1. p. 286. notes. 

** Bochart. Geograph. Sacra. L 1. c. 18. p. 443, 

Sandford de descensu Christi. J. 1. §.21. 

See Gale's Court of the Gentiles. voL 1. b. 2.c. 6. p. ^8. 

^? }]uetius. DemoDSt. p. 138. 
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in the ^° Hebrew Onomasticuni. Ramesses, toni- 
truum vel exprobratio tineas ; aut malum delens 
sive dissolvens ; vel confractionem dissolvens, aut 
confractus a tineA — civitas in extremis finibus 
JEgypti. A similar interpretation is given of 
Berodachy a king of Babylon. Berodach: creans 
contritionem, vel electio interitus, aut filius 
interitus, vel vaporis tui ; sive frumentum ; vel 
puritas nubis^ vel vaporis tui« Rex Baby- 
lonian. 

It must be acknowledged of Bochart, that the 
system upon which he has proceeded is the most 
plausible of any ; and he has shewn infinite in- 
genuity and learning. He every where tries to 
support his etymologies by some history of the 
place concerning which he treats. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the names of places which seem 
to be original, and of high antiquity, are too 
often deduced by him from circumstances of later 
date ; from events in after ages. The histories 
to which he appeals were probably not known 
when the country, or island, received its name. 
He likewise allows himself a great latitude in 
forming his derivations : for, to make his terms 
accord, he has recourse, not only to the Phenician 



^^ Hebraea, Chaldaea, &c. nomina virorum, malierum, popu« 
)omin-«-AQtverpiaB, 1565, Flantin. 
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]BBgnsLgC9 wl)ich be auppoaes to have been a dia* 
lect of the Hebrew; but to tbe Arabian, Cbaldaic, 
and Syriac, accoixitug aa hh occastom require. 
It happens to him often to make u»e of a verb for 
a radix, which has many variations and difi^rent 
significations : but, at this rate, we may form a 
Sioiilitude between terms the most dtsstmilar. 
For, take a word in any langna^, which admita 
of many inflexions and variations, and, after we 
have made it undergo all its evolutions, it wiU be 
hard if it does not in some degree approximate. 
But, to aay the truths he many times does not 
seem to arrive even at this: for, after he baa 
analysed the premises with great labour, we ofteft 
find the supposed resemblance too vague and 
remote to be admitted ; and the whole is< effected 
with a great strain and force upon histcMy before 
be brings matters to a seeming coincidence. The 
Cycloips are by the best writers plaeed in Sicily^ 
^lew Mount ^' iBtna, in the country of the Leon- 
tini, called of old Xuthia ; but Bochart removes 
them to the south-rweat point of the iaUnd. This 
he supposes to have been called Lelub, Aiia^xiuf, 
from being opposite to libya ; and, as tlie pro-* 
mantory was so named, it is, he thinks, probable 
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" Winy. 1. 3. c. 8. 

lEim^ quse Cyclopas-oUui lulit.. 'M^a* I, % c. 7, 

2 



that the sea helow was atyled Chec Lelub, or 
Sinus Lei)ub : and, as the Cyclops lived hete-^ 
abouts, they were from hence denomiaated Checn 
lelab, and Chec-lub, out of which the Greeks 
farmed ^* Kvx^^vf^. He derives the Siculi first 
from ^' seclul, perfection ; and afterwards from 
^SIDH, Escol, pronounoed, according to the Sy"* 
riac, Sigol, a bunch of grapes. He deduces the 
Sicani from IW, '*Sacan, near, because they were 
near their nekt neighbours ; in other words, ou 
account of their being next to the Poeni. Sicani^ 
qui Siculorum Peenis proximi. But, according 
to the best accounts, the Sicaui were the most 
^ntieat people of any in these parts. They set- 
tted in Sicily before the foundation of Carthage j 
and could not have been named from any such 
vidinity. In short, Bochart, in most of his 
derivations, refers to circumstances too general; 
ivhich might be adapted to one place as wdl as 
to another. He looks upon the names of places^ 
q.nd of people, rather as by* names, and chance 
appellations, than original marks of distinction ; 
and supposes them to have been founded upon 
some subsequent history. Whereas they were, 



^* BocWt. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. 30. p. 360. 
'^Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 
^* Ibidem, p. 565, 566. 
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iriost of them, original term^ of high antiquity, 
imported and assumed by the people themselves, 
and not imposed by others. 

How very casual and indeterminate the refe- 
irences were by which this learned man was in- 
duced to form his etymologies, , let the reader 
judge from the samples below. These were taken, 
for the most part, from his accounts of the Gre- 
cian islands ; not industriously picked out ; but 
as they casually presented themselves upon turn- 
ing over the book. He derives ^* Delos from bm, 
Dahal timon ^^Cynthus, from Mrr, Chanat, in 
lucem edere.^ ^^ Naxos, from nicsa, sacrificium ; 
or else from nicsa, opes. ^* Gyanis, from acbar, 
softened to acuar, a mouse ; for the island was 
ODce infe&ted with mice. ^ Pontus, in Asia Mi- 
nor, from'WlDl, botno, a pistachio nut. ^''Icaria, 
from icar, pastures : but he adds, tamen alia 
etymologia occurrit, quam huic prsefero niD % 
Icaure, sive insula piscium. ^^ Chalcis, in Eubea, 
from Chelca, divisio. ** Seriphus, from resiph, 
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" Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. p. 406. 
^Mbidem. "P. 412. 

^'P.415. '^T.SSS. 

•°P. 381. ''P. 435. 

^*P, 414. 
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and resipho, lapidibus stratum. ^^ Patmos; from 
DID&II9 batmos, terebinthus ; for trees of this sort, 
he says, grew in the Cyclades. But Patmos was 
not one of the Cyclades : it was an Asiatic island, 
at a considerable distance. '^Tenedos is deduced 
from Tin Edom, red earth : for there were pot- 
ters in the island, and the earth was probably- 
red. . *^ Cy fhnus, from katnuth, parvitas ; or else 
from Kiaii gubna, or guphno, cheese; because 
the next island was famous for that commodity : 
Ut ut enim Cythnius caseus proprie non dicatur^ 
qui e Cythno non est, tamen recepta Koor»x^<ra 
Cythnius dici potuit caseus a ^vicinA Ceo. He 
supposes Egypt to have been denominated from 
^ Mazor, an artificial fortress ; and the reason he 
gives, is, because it was naturally secure. What- 
-ever may have beien the purport of the term, 
Mizraim was ^. very antient and original name, 
and could have no reference to these after-con- 
siderations. The author of the Onomasticum, 
therefore, differs from him, and has tried to 
mend the matter. He allows that the people, 
and country, were denominated from Mazor, but 



®' Bochart. Geog. Sacra. L' 1. p. 381. 
'*P. 385. 

" P. 408. or from Mazor, angustiae. 
** Ibidem, p. 258. 
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ill a dtflR!rent acceptation: from Maior, trhicfi 
signified^ the dbuble pressure of a mother on each 
«ide% pressionem matris geminaro, i. e. ab utr&q»e 
parte. Upon which the fearaed Michaelis ob* 
lerveB— "quo etymo vix aliud veri dissimiliM 
fingi potest 

In the theology of the G reeks are many a^tient 
terms, which learned men have tried to analyse^ 
and define. But they seem to have failed here tod 
by pro<5eeding upon those fallacious principles, of 
which I have above complained. In short, they 
seldom go deep enough in their inquiries; Hbt 
consider the true character of the pei*sonage, 
which they would decypher. It is said of tlieGod 
Vulcan, that he was the same as Tubalcain, njen- 
tioned Genesis, c. 4. v. 92 : and it is a notion fol^ 
lowed by many writers : and among others by 
Gale. ^ First as to the name (says this leartied 
man) Vosnm, de Idolat 1. 1. c. 36, shem m, that 
Vulcanus is the same as Tubalcaimis, only by d 
wmted, and easy mutation ofB into V, and casting 
amy a syllable. And he afterwards affects to 
prove from Diodorus Siculus^ that the art and 
office of Vulcan exactly corresponded to the cha- 



*^ Simonis Ohomasticon. 

" Michaelis Spicilegium Geographiae .Hebraor. . Exterae. 



p. 15S. 



Gale's Court of the Gentiles. toI. 1. b. 2. p. 66. 



jacter of Tubalcain, ^ tt)k^ teas €tn imtnictor of 
totry attijictr in brass and iron. Upon the same 
principles Philo Biblius speaking af Chfusor, n 
person of great antiquity, who first built a ship, 
and navigated the seas; who also first taught 
husbandry, and hunting, supposes him to hnv^ 
been Vulcan; because it is farther said of him, 
^that he first manufactared iron. From this 
pat'tial tesemWance to Vulcan or Ilephastus, 
Bochaf t is iadttced to derive his name from tttt tP^, 
Chores Ur, an artificer in ^fire. These learned 
men do not consider, that though the name, to 
wliich they refer, be antient, and oriental, yet the 
character, and attributes, are comparatively mo* 
dern, having been introduced from another 
quarter. Vulcan the blacksmith, who was the 
master ef the Cyclops, and forged iron in Mount 
jEtna, was a character familiar to the Greeks, and 
Romans. But this Deity among the Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, had nothing similar to this 
description. They esteemed Vulcan as the chief 
of the Gods the same as the Sun : and his name is 
a sacred title, compounded of Baal-Cahen, Belus 
sanctus, vel Piinceps; equivalent to Orus, or 
Osiris. If the name were of a different original, 



'^Genesis, c. 4. v. 25. 

^* Pbilo apud Eusebium. Praep. Evan. 1. I.e. 10. 

9*Bochari. Geograph, Sacra. I. ^. c.2. p. 706'. 
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yet it would be idle to seek for an etymology 
founded on later conceptions, and deduced from 
^ properties not originally inherent in the personage. 
According to '' Hermapion he was looked upon as 
the source of all divinity, and in consequence of 
it the inscription upon the portal of the temple at 
Heliopolis was 'H^airw t« 0«w» riarf «. To Vulcan 
the Father of the Gods. In short, they who first 
approprisLted the name of Vulcan to their Deity, 
had no notion of his being an artificer in brass or 
iron : or an artificer in any degree. Hence we 
must be cautious in forming ideas of the antient 
theology of nations from the current notions of 
the Greeks, and Romans; and more especially 
from the descriptions of their poets. Polytheism, 
originally vile, aud unwarrantable, was rendered 
ten times more base by coming through their 
bands. To instance in one particular : among all 
the daemon herd what one is there of a form, and 
character, so odious, and contemptible as Priapus ? 
an obscure ill-formed Deity, who was ridiculed 
and dishonoured by' his very votaries. His 
hideous figure was made use of only as a bugbear 
to frighten children ; and to drive th6 birds from 
fruit trees; with whose filth he was generally 



'^ Marcellinus. 1. 22. c. 15. He was also called Eloiis.- £A«ofy 
^Hfaifoi vet^a Aupt^vaiv, Hesych. The Latino title of Mulciber 
was a compound of Melech Aber, Rex, Parens lucis. 

1 



De^ineared. Yet; th>s contemptible Ooci^ thi^ 
scarecrow in ^ gard^n> wa» held iii bi^h repute, at 
Lamps^qusy and est^med the same iels ^Dro^uausir 
He was likewise by the Egyptians rcvereiiced a9 
the principal God; no other than tlie Chaldaio 
^^Aui:, the .same as Orus and Apis: whose rite^ 
were particularly solemn. It was fropi hence that 
iie had his na^me : for Priapns of Greece, is only a 
compound of P.eor-Apis among the Egyptians; 
He was sometimes styled Peor singly ; also Baal 
Peor; the same with whose rites the Israelites arel 
so often ^ upbraided. His temples likewise are 
mentioned, which are styled Beth Peor. In shoi% 
this wretched divinity of the Romans was looked 
upon by others as the soul of the world : the first 
principle, which brought all things into light, and 

being. ^rijiJiTroc. © xoo-zxc^, *» o -JrgGffw^ aura Aoyo^, 

The author of the Orphic hymns styles him 

s 

first born of the wortd^from whom all the immor* 



Athenaeus. 1. 1 . p. 30* 

*^ To itya>XfjLit TLpiyiva, ra x«» Sl^a wct^ Aiyt«rT«oK. Suidas. 

'* Numbers, c. 25. v* 3. Deuteronomy, c. 4, v. 3. Joshua. 
c. 22. V. 17. 

Kircher derives Priapus from no *^ljirfi, Pehorpeh^ os nuditatis. 

•' Phurnutus de naturd Deorum. c. 17- p- 205* 

^' Orphic Hymn 6. to Protogonus, the sanwi as Phanes, and 
Priapus. ' See verse 10« 

VOL. r. IT 
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ItflSf mid ni&rtah were descended. This is a clia- 
fucter, which ^ill hereafter be found to agree well 
with Dtonusus. Phurnutus supposes Priapus to 
have been the same as Pan, the shepherd God : 
who was equally degraded, and misrepresented on 
one hand, and as highly reverenced on the otHer, 

^ItrUg f alf ovro^ uoci i H^mjcog £i9i, xaO' iv Trgoettriy fit fm 

is no other than the God Priapus^ by whose mean 
nil things were brought into light. They are both 
Deities of high '*^ antiquity. Yet the one was 
degraded to a filthy monster ; and of the other 
they made a scarecrow. 

^'Hiurnutus. c. 17. p. 204- 

'^Tlxft* Atyvwrio^a% it n«j> fji.it a^etiorttro^y za% rtif wtu *stn 
'Wimntw TvFyofitww Bttev. Herodotus. L 2. c, 145. 

Albae Juliae Inscriptio. 

PRIEPO 

PANTHEO. 

. Gruter. v, 1. p.xcv. n^I' 
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£yO« wXen yu)CTo; re, ksh n/iftroc, aa-i XEX«uO(oir.' 

Parmekides. 

It may be proper to take some previous notice 
of tho^e writers, to whose assistance we must par- 
ticularly have Recourse ; and whose evidence may 
be 'most depended upon, in disquisitions of this 
nature. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity must 
be deriyed to us through the hands of the Gre- 
cians: and there is not of them a single writer, 
to whom we may not be indebted for some ad- 
vantage. ,The Helladians, however, from whom 
we might expect most light, are to be admitted 
with the greatest caution. They were a bigotted 
people, highly prejudiced in their own favour ; 
and ^o devoted to idle tradition, that ao argu- 
ments could wean them from their folly. Hence 

k2 
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the surest resources are from Greeks of other 
countries. Among the Poets, Lycophron, Calli- 
machus, and Apollonius Rhodius are principally 
to be esteemed. - iThe last of these was a native of 
Egypt ; and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that 
country. Homer likewise abounds with a deal 
of mj^sterious lore,, borrowed from the antient 
Amonian theology ; with which his commentators 
have been often embarrassed. To these may be 
added such Greek writers of later date, who were 
either not born in Hellas, or were not so deeply 
tinctured with the vanity of that country. Much 
light may be also obtained from those learned 
men, by whom the Scholia were written, which 
are annexed to the works of the Poets above- 
mentioned. Nonnus too^ who wrote the Die- 
nysiaca, is not to be neglected. He was a native 

of Pi^nopolis in Egypt, " Ex rng Uxvo'^ th? Aiywrx 

y£ys*ii/i«kof ; and had opportunity of collecting 
many antient traditions, and fragments of myste- 
rious history, which never were known in Greece. 
To these may be aclided Porphyry,' Prbcliis, and 
Jamblichus, who professedly treat of J^gyptian 
learning. The Isis and Osiris of Plutiarch may 
be admitted with proper circumspection. It may 
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* Agathias. 1.4. p. 133. 



be said^ that the whole is still anr enigma : ja^n^ If 
must confess that it is : but we re<^ive it mor^ 
Gop] Qusly. exemplified ; and more clearly defiQed ;^ 
and it nau^t necessarily be more genuine, by beiBg 
nearef" the fountain head : so that by comparing^r 
and adjusting the various parts, we are mpre^ 
lively to .arrive at a ^q^ution of the hidden purport«r 
But the 'great ^reaoiiirce of all is to, be found am<;^ng^ 
the . later antiquaries and historians, l^ajuy oi 
these. a;re writers of high rank; particularly Dio« 
dorusi. Strabo, and Pausanias, on the Gentiln 
part: and o£ the fathers, Theophilus, Tatianus 
Athenagpras, .Clemens, Origenes, Eusebius, Theo- 
doretus, , S^ncellus ; ajnd the compiler of the Fasti 
SllCuUi otherwise c?.Hed Chronicon Paschale* 
Most of tl^eae were eitlier of Egypt or Asia. They 
had a. real taste for antiquity ; and lived at a time, 
when' some insight could be obtained: for till the 
Roman [Empire was fully established, and every 
province in a state of tranquillity, little light could 
he/procured from those countries, whence the 
mytholQgy of Greece was derived. The native 
Helladiaos were very linjifed in their knowledge. 
Thej had taken in the gross whatever |v^s handed 
down' by tradition ; and assumed to themselves 
every hipto^ry, which was imported. They more- 
over held every nation but their own as barbarous; 
so that their insuperable vanity rendered it im- 
possible for them to make any great advances in 



histbiical knd^fedge. Birt tlic writers whom I 
jtist how metitibned, either had not these preju-- 
dices ; 61- lived at a time when they were greatly 
subsided! They condescended . to quote innu- 
merable autho^s,^ iand some of great antiquity ; ta 
whom the pride of Greece would never have ap- 
pfealed. ; I had once itiuch ' tSlk upon this subject 
ii^ith a fearnfed ^frfeiid, since lost to thfe world, 
^ho ct)uld ill btook tiat Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, should be discarded for Cleriirens, 
Origen, or Eiise'bius ; and that Lysias and De^ 
fiiosthenes should give way to ' Libanius and 
Aristrdes. The name of Tzetzes, or Eustathius, 
he could not bear. To all which I repeatedly* 
made answer; that it was by no means my inten- 
tion to set asid6 any of the writers, he mentioned : 
■whose merits, as far as they extended, I hdd in 
great veneration. On the contrary, I should have 
recourse to their assistance, as far as it* would 
fcarry me : But I must at the ^ame time take upon 
me to weigh those merits; and see wherein they 
consisted ; and to what degree they were to be 
trusted. Tb6 Helladiatl^ Were much . to be ad- 
tnired for the smoothness of thfeir periods, and a 
happy cMiocation of their tei'ms. They shewed 
a great propriety of diction ; and a beautiful 
uriangement of their ideas : and the whole was 
attended with a rhythm, and harmoriy, nowhere 
else to be found. But they were at the same tim^ 



under vjolept prejudices : aud the subject njatter 
of which they treated,, was in general sp .brie^ 
and limited, that very little could be obtained 
from it towards the hi3tDry of other oqu^trjes, pr 
a knowledge of antient tifnes. Even 4|) respeqt 
to their own affairs, whatever light had beejQ^ 
derived ta them, was so .perverted, ai^d came 
tliTOi^gh <so dim a medium, ,tha:t it is dillicult tp 
make use of it to any determinate 9fK4 salutary 
purpose.. Yet the beauty of their , compositioq 
bas bpeu attended with w^nderfpl ^ influ,eiice« 
Many h^ye been so far captivated by this maglC| 
as to give i|n implicit cred^ence tp aU that has been 
tr^ismit^ted ; a^d to sacrifice their judgment to 
the plfeas«^es. of the fancy. 

It, may |)e said, that the writersj to whoin | 
chiefly appeal, are^ in great measure^ dry an^ 
artless, withput any grace and ornament to re-r 
commend theip. They Wjcre^ ri]<s:ewise,po;$terior to 
the Helladians; consequently farther removed 
from the times of which they treat. To the first 
objection I answer, .that the >mojst dry and artless 
historians are, in general, the most authentic* 
They who colour a»nd emt^ellish, havje the least 
regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is 
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SeeTheophilus ad Autolycttm. 1. 2. p. 357- 
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a Specious claim ; but attended with no validity, 
When a gradual darkness has been overspreading 
the world, it reqirires as much time to emerge 
from the tloud, as there passed when we were 
sinking into it ; so that they who come later may 
^joy a greater portion of light, than those who 
jJreceded ' them by ages. Besides, it is to be 
considered, that the writer^, to whom I chiefly 
d^peal, lived in parts of the world' which gave 
them great Advantages, The whole theology of 
Grctece was derived from the east. "We cannot 
therefore but in reason suppose, that Clemens of 
Alexandria,' Eusebius of *C*sarea, ^Tatianus of 
A'^syria, Lucianus of Simosata; Cyril^f Jerur 
salem, Porphyry of Syria, proclu^'of lycia, 
rhilo of Biblus, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of 
fcappadocf k,' Eratosthenes of Cy rene, must know 
triore upbii this subject thaii any native Helladian. 
Hie like may be said of Diodorus, Josephus, 
Cedrehtks, SynfeelluS, Zoharas, Eustathius: and 
numberless mcire. These had tjie archives of an- 
tien'e' tem'ples, to which th.ey could apply: and 
had traditions more genuine than ever reached 
Crreece. And though thev were posterior them? 



^ See Philo Biblius apud Eiiseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 32. He 
jmentions applying to a great number of authors, in Phenicia. 
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«dves, they appeal to authors far prior to any 
flelladiatis: and thfsir works are crowded witl^ 
extracts ifrom the most curious and the most 
antient * histories. Such were the writings of 
Sanchoniathon, Berosus, Nicholaus Damascenus» 
Mocus, Mnascas, Hieronymus .Egyptius, Apion, 
Manethon : from whom ;Ahy denus, Apoltodorus^ 
Asclepiades, Artfepanus, Philastriw, borrowed 
laro-ely. We are' beholden to Clemens?, and 
Eusebius, for many evidences fromi writers, long 
since lost ; even Eustathiuis and Tietzes have w* 
isources, which arc now no. mitre, . . 

It must be after all confessed, that those, wh« 
preceded, had many opportunities of inlbrmation, 
had they been willing to have: been informed. It 
is said, both of Pythagoras and Solon, that they 
resided for some time in Egypt : " where ibfi 
former was instructed by a Sori^chen, or prieSt of 
the Sun. But I could n^ver hear of any great 
good that was the consequence of his travels,, 
Thus much is certain ; that whatever knowledge 
he may have picked up in other parts, he got 
nothing from the Grecians. They, who pre- 
tended most to wisdom, were the most destitute 



Philo apud Euseb. P. Evang. 1. 1. c. «. p. 82, 
? Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. 1. 1. p. SSo, 



of thid blessing. .AKhot w^^.»?Oi^if ^vxxtj^atfA&o^^ 

fBMor iiKf»:siin irafm '£\A«iMwy'. f;^?!^ oM^^y, r^r.fvf^ 0-091*^ 

Mat fitn-Qfi^ f^nm^prm.^ . Ai)d .a^ (heir tb^plpgy waa 
Ittfore veiy obscjure^ he i drew oyqr ifcA mysterious 
veil tOr make it tenfold darker. Th^i chirf of the 
intelligence transmitied by Solon .ftom Egypt 
pontained a sal;ue..ia<p6n. hi^ a^yn.qo\intry. He 
ira» told by acii antient ^ priest^ that the Grecians 
wece, child reni in jscieace : that they M^ere utterly 
%norant of the mythology of other nations ; and 
dkl not 'Undjerstand their, own^ . JEudoxus like:\¥ise 
and Plato were in:£gypt;"andr arei aatd to have 
tesided th6re some time : y^t very few things of 
moment have vbem* t? ansmitted : .by th^m. Plato 
hskd great opportuhities of rectifying: the history 
Und mythology 6f Greece : but aftei^ all his ad- 
vantages he is: accused, of trifling shamefully, and 
addicting himself td fable. ^ nx«Ttov Jt, i io^v 

ffifrt9. Yet all the rites of the Helladians, as well 
as their Gods aiid Heroes, M^ere imported from 



' ^ Etrsebij Praep. EVang.- 1. 10. c. 4.' p. 471. 

Theophilus ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 381. 
^ Plato iu Tima&o. Clemens, Strom* 1. 1. p. 426. 

^ SoSWy, XoKuty *.£A^mrt( af» vmhi — xtA. 

* Theophilus ad Axitolyciim. 1. 3. p. 390. 
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the ^ east : and cbicfly - frdm " Egypt, though, 
they were unwilfing to allow it. Length ; pf tlm^ 
bad greatly impaired their true hi$tory ; a^d their 
prejudices wouki not suffer them to retrieve iL 
I should therefore think it by no means improper 
to premisp a dhort account of this wonderful 
people, in order to shew whence this obscuritur 
arose ; which at last prevailed, so far, that they» 
in great measure, lost sight of theii; origin^ aod: 
were involved in mystery and fable^ 

The first inhabitants of the country, called af<> 
terwards Heliai, were the sans of Javan ; ^kho 
seem to Jiave degenerated very early, and to have 
become truly barbarous. Hence the best bisto<^ 
rians of Greece confess, that their ancestors werei 
not the first inhabitants ; but that it was befove 
their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 
they style " Ba^S^^oi, or Barbarians. The Hella- 



^ See Euscbius. Praep. Evan. L 10. c. 4. p. 46d. a^d c 5« 
p. 473. also Clemens Alexand. Strom. I. 1. p. 36l. Diodorus 
Siculus. 1. 1. p. 62, 63. and p. S6, 87* 

AtyvwTiVf'H^ue^q *ri^ uttt 0itf<. L 1. p. !20. 

See here a long, accoutit of the mythology of Egypt, being 
transported to Greece ; and there adopted by the Helladians as 
their own, and strangely sophisticated. 

" *£«aTa»o( {MP ov» o MiAi|0'*o( vigi rmq TliXowomiimi ^aiy, or» v^ 

'ZhK»q K»TQkKtct B»fi»^u¥ i/in^^9 TO v«X«»«r. Strabo.l. 7* p. 321* 



dians were colonies ^of .another fafaiily: and ift« 
troduced 'themselves isemewbat later. They w.ere 
of the raicfe which I term Amobian; and cato0. 
from Egypt and Syria : but origmalty from Ba* 
bytonip. They came under various titles^ all. 
taken from tjie religion, which they professed. 
Of' 'theshi titks I shall baire oocaaibn'to treat at 
lafge; and of' the imagimuy ledders, by whom, 
iSiey yrere supposed to have been conducted. 

As soon as - the Amonians were ' settled,: and 
incotpDrated with the natives, a. long interval, of 
iiajknp8s.cnsued. The very union produced a new: 
bti^bage : at least the antient Ampniau , becaipe 
byide^cees' so. modified, and changedi that the 
tarmscof science, and wprship, wer« no .longer 
^Q^eiitood. i Hence, the titles of their Gods w^re 
loidalppUed : and the whole of ^heir theology 
gi:eW'Qiore and more .'corrupted; so that very few 
traces of the original were to be discovered. In 
short, almost every term was misconstrued, and 
abused. This " aejri of darkness was of lonsr 
duration: at last the Asiatic Greeks began to 
bestir themselves. They had. a greater corre- 
spondence than the Helladians; and they were 
led to exert their talents from examples in Syria, 
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"0^« fUT^V X^MOC wa^ffcXiXiiflrr**, tw^i ^Jcy §imfirop 'EMn^iy 

Iro^rw. Tbcopompu^ in Tri<;ar(^fio, 
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Egypt, and (Other countries. . The specimens, whijbli 
they exhibited of their geaius were am^2dng : and 
have been justly esteemed, a standard for elegftn^^ 
and nature. The Athenians were grej^tly effected 
with thes(e examples. They awoke, as it were^ 
out of a long and deep slee{l j.and, as if thejr 
had been in the triumng of science f6v age% 
their first efforts bordered upon perfection. In 
the space of a century, but of one littfe confined 
district, were produced a group of worthies, who 
at all times have been the wonder of the worid : 
^o that we may apply to the nation in general 
•what was spoken of the school of a philosopher: 
cujus ex ludo, tanquam ex Equo Trojano, meri 
Principes exierunt But this happy display of 
parts did not remedy the evil of which I have 
complained. They did not retrieve any lo^t an- 
nals, nor were any efforts made to dispel the 
cloud in which they were involved. Tliere hard 
been, as I have represented, a long interval ; 
during which there must have happened great 
occurrences: but few of them had been trans- 
mitted to posterity; and. those handed down by 
tradition, and mixed with inconsistency ^tnd 
fable. It is said that letters were brought into 
Greece very early, by "' Cadmus. Let us for a 

■'» «' '. ■■ ■ I ' . ; ■ ■ 

'' How uncertain they were in their notions may be seenfroAi 
what follows: Alii Cudmum, aiii Danatim, qui^aiA C^cifopciii 
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while grant it; and inquire what wajs the pro- 
gress. They had the use of them so far as to put 
an inscription on the pediment of a temple, or 
upon a pillar ; or to scrawl a man's pame upon 
a tile or an oyster- shell, when they wanted to 
banish or poison him. Such scanty knowledge, 
and so base materials, go but a little way towards 
science. What history was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta ? What annals were there ^f Argos, or 
Messena; ofElis, or the cities of Achaja?- None: 
not even of '^ Athens. . There, are nafr the. least 
grounds- to sunnise that any single record existed. 
The names of the. Olympic victors from. Caroebus, 
and of the priestesses of Argos, were the princi- 



Atheniensem, velLinum Thebanufn, et temporibts Trojanis Pak- 
medem Argivum, memorant sedecim literarum forhias,:moxatios, 
et prsscipue Simonidem ca&teraa invenisse. LiliustGyr&ldus (k 
Podtis. Dialog. 1. p, 13. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1696. . 

ToTi a '^aT^fA.vim *v^* r» hr y^»y,ii»ru ra a>Jpc£njtiy a, 6^ y, 1, e» 
I, X, X, .|x, », 0, V, ^y f, T, V 7^o(rtdi}XE h Ka^jbco( Mlkyia-ioi Iri^ot 

tret xi ro»x«*«- Eusebii Chron. p. 33. 1, 13* 

Ov yet^ fjbovov 9reffet to($ a^wq Eh?ina-i9 f9/lAf^3i^fi ret vc§» tsk ttitb- 

weuotietq i9r(/A«Xf»(, uhv Toiurov Iv^hCKBrah ysyQf4>i»n>. Josephus contra 
;Apion. 1. 1. p. 439. Their historians were but little before tb« 
war vrith the Persians : doctrina yerotempamm adbuc looge re- 
centior — hinc teiiebrse superjpr^bus ss^calis, bine fabubs. Mat- 
•jftbam. ChroQ. Canon. p.'14« 
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pal memorials to which they pretended : bat how 
little knowledge could be obtained from iience ! 
The laws of Draco, in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, 
were certainly the most tintknft writing to «^lucli 
we can securely appeal. WhenHbe Grecians began 
afterwards to bestir themselves, and to look hii^k 
upon what had passed, they collected whatever 
accounts could be "^obtaitted* They tried also 
to separate and arrange them, to the best ^of their 
abilities, and to make the variotis parts -of their 
history cdrlhespond. They had still tome good 
materials to proceed upon, had they thoroughly 
understood them ; but hierein was a gr^at iailunl. 
Among the various traditions handed down, tHey 
did not consider which really related to their 
country, and which had been introduced ' from 
other '^ parts. Indeed they did not cUftse ' td 
distinguish, but adopted all for their own ; taking 
the merit of every antient transaction to- theitf- 
selves. No people had a greater love for 'scitncie, 
nor displayed a more refined taste in composition^ 
Their study was ever to please, and to raise ad- 
miration. Hence they always^aimed. at the marr 



'^ The Arundel Marbles are a work of this sort, and oontaifi 
an account of 1318 years. They begin from Cecrops, and oome 
down to the l60th Olympiad. So that this work was undertake 
Very late^ after the Archonship of Diog^tus* 

*' See Diodorus above, p. 19^ 20, 
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v-elloiia, which they dressed up in {l shost winningf 
manner : at the same tkne they betrayed a seenv? 
ihg v«jeratian for antiquity. But their jiidganent 
WAS. perverted, and this vcnemtidn ^ttfinA^d vith 
Ettte regard. for the truth- ''They had a.high 
opinion of themselves, and qf th^if GOMtry in 
gmenl : and, being pef suaded that, they sprang 
^om the ground on which they stood, and tba( 
iha jfkcadians were older tlmn the moon, they 
rested satisfied with this,, and looV^d 90 farther, 
la short, they had fto love foi: any thii\g .genuine, 
noi:desire to be instruQted. Their history could 
;OPt; lie,..r^fi>rnied biit by an. ack^Qwledginent 
'Whkh'fhfih pride: would not suffer them to make* 
They th$rtfoi:e devoted thempelves j:o an idle 
mythology : and thef e was nothing so contra- 
dictory and absurd but w£ts greedily admitted, if 
sanctified by tradition. Even when the truth 
glared. Jn their very faces, they 1;urned frow the 
U^t, and would not be undeceived. Those who, 
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liJiftrn ^Piy^apovy eOiX' «« fx«roi wipi Tarn ^^ctyfMrMh4tK»(9ire^; TrXntw 
yav hot rtf» QhQXkm aX^^jXyj «?^«yx*''^*> *«* ir«w»AiT»T« wi^* rm avrw 
Asyiiv ttx oxytt^rt — xtA' Josephus contra Apion. vol. 2. 1. 1. c. 3. 
p. 439. * ' 

r 

^j* ixOTi?, xai Toy ex t«w et»»y^afnq 9ro999 wororrif, tw ir»^wr imi- 
f4,i\nav s«roif<r»/Aida tw »$x«»»^oy»«fcf. Diod. I 4. p, 309. 
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like Euemerus aiui Epbaras/ bad the courage to 
dissent fcom theit legends, ^vere deemed atheists 
and apostates, and treated iacoprdingly. Hutarch 
more than once insist* that it is expedient to veil 
the trutii, and to dress it up in ^ allegory. They 
went so far as to deem inquiry a "* crime, and 
£hu8 precluded the only means by which the 
truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect 
to their own rites and theology, and the history 
t>f their own nation: the accounts vhich they 
gave of other countries were always tinctured 
with this predominant Vanity. An idle zeal made 
them attribute to their forefathers the merit of 
many great perfornlances to which they were 
utterly strangers; and supposed them to have 



'^ Plutarch de Audicndis Poetis. 
§ee Strabo's Apology for Fable. 1. 1. p. 35, 36. 
*^ nXsiy 71 ^9) or» vx axpiQri i^yirofviv ^pri nvai tup vsrip tu Qste tx . 
vaXaw fAtfjtv^tvfAtPoiv, Arrian. Expedit. Alexandri. I. 5. 

Herodotus puts these remarkable* words into the mouth of . 

Darius — £yOa y»^ r» -^i* 4^cv^o( Taytc^cHy X»yt<rBu* rn ya^ avra 7A1* • 
y^t^f 1% n ^%vio[ia9o%y xai 01 rt) a^tjOuit} ^a^tufiini. 1. 3. c. 72. 
We may be assured that these were the author's own sentiments, 
though attributed to another person : hence we must not wonder 
if iiis veracity be sometimes called in question } add to this, that 
he was often through ignorance mistaken: Ho^Xa to> 'H^o^orev 
fXtyvii (M«FiOtf») T«y Aiyvwt'ictKUt vv aytctaq fi4'CV0'/Af)'«y«^OSephus 
cont. Apu !• 1* c. 14.* p. 444. 

VOL. I. • , O 
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founded cities in various parts of the world when? 
the name of Greece could not have been known ; 
cities which were in being before Greece was a 
state. Wherever they got footing, or even a 
transient acquaintance, diey in their descriptions 
accoQimodated every thing to their own precon- 
ceptions ; and expressed all terms according to 
tiieir own , mode of writing and pronunciation, 
that appearances might be in their favour. To 
this were added a thousand silly stories to sup* 
port their pretended claim. They would persuade 
us that Jason of Greece founded the empire of 
the Medes ; as Perseus, of the same country, did 
that of the Persians. Armenus, a companion of 
Jaston, \ya8 the reputed father of the Armenians. 
They gave out that Tarsus, one of the most an-^ 
tient cities in the world, was built by people from 
'' Argos; and that Pelusium of Egypt had a name 
of Grecian " original. They, too, built Sais, la 
the same " country : and the city of the Sun, 
styled Heliopolis, owed its origin to an "Athenian. 
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Steph. Byzantinus, and Strabo. 1. 16. p. IO89. 

^ *^ niro^arflt* y «wo Ttf imhM, Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1155. 

According to Marccllinus, it was built by Peleus of Thessaly. 
1. 22. c. 16. p. 264. 

** Diodcrus. 1. 5. p. 328. 

'* DiodorUs. 1. 5. p. 328. built by Acti»/ 
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^Jiey vet« ^o weak u^ to think that the city 
Canobu&had its name frdm a pfk)t of Menelaus^ 
and that 6veli Memphis iras built by Epaphos of 
*' Argos^ There stirely Was never any n^tibti so 
incurious and indiiFerent About truth. Hence 
have> arisen tho^e contradictions and iiiconsist^ 
ences with whieh their history is ** etabar- 
rassed. 

It may appear tingfatiioiis, ahd i km sure it is 
far from a pleasing task to point <:>ut bkniishes 
in a people of so i^ned a turn as th6 Grrbtians^ 
whose ingenuity and elegance have been admired 
for ages. Nor Would I Engage in a display of 
this kind, were it not necessary to shew their 
prejudices and mistakes, iii Order to remedy their 
failures. On our part we haVe been too much 
accustomed to take in the gross with little or no' 
exanwiationj whatever they have been pleased to 
transmit: and there is no rtiethbd of discovering 
the truth but by she\Ving wherein they failed, 
and^ointing out the mode of erroi-, the line of 
deviation* By unravelling the clue, we may be 
at last led to see things in their original state, 
md to reduce their mythology to otder. That 



-» -• * ■ — '-- —— — ■ — »— — « -^ — ■ ___^._^_^^^,Mi^ 

^MpoUbdofUs; 1. !Z. p. 6l2. - Clemens. 1.1. Strom. p|. 383; 
from Aristippus, ^ 

. **^c6 Josejpbus co^tra^pion. 1. 1» ^. 3. p.*439. 
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\ Vky censures' a^e Vt^t grcmndless, nor carried to 

an. . ukdae .Aegrte \<>f sererity,. may be proved 

' ' from the tike ftccusittio^s from <iMpe of tbeir best 

writers ; . who accuse th£in both of igtioraace and 

forgery. /^ Hecatasus, of Miletus^ ^loiowkdges^ 

^\/ that tk€ truditions (^ the Greeks totrc as rUku' 
lous as they pere nuti^erous. : ^ and Philo coii&sies 

."* that he could obtain little intelligence from thut 

quarter: that' t^e Grecians kad iroifght ,a Mit 
upon learnings ^ that it was ifnpossibie toidisimer 
the truth • Afe therefore applied ta people of otlmr 

' . • couutriesfor ufformatioH, from wh^m only . it could 
be obtained., Plato ^^ owned M^^ the most gemmt 
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*JainbU)chttm*«^See notes, p. 29^. 

^ JUXiw «vr«i tmiyof re^v/ »( ^ pm^uf^ 7W» 0vm>^9 9» nov* «Xr 
' ^ww ywo/am. '(le therefoi« did not apply to Grdci^ iieamil^*^ 

luiTiXn^ 91 ar^o( aXagOjtm* ovmBtwa. Philo apud Euseb. P. £. I. h 
c. ix. p. 32. / 

See the same writer of their love of «llegory. p. 32. 

fltm^^vt^}. Clemens Alexaqd. Stipn^. h 1. p. 355. ' 
— KXsvraf r«; Qa^ot^H (p%haao<pia^ 'EA^ijya;. Clemens Alexaod* 
* 9trora. 1. 1?. p. *?S. -..-•* ' ' 

4 Clemens accuses the GrefbiaAs continually for their ignorancl 
and vanity : yet Clemens is said, to have be^n an Athenian, thod^ ^ 
4ie. lived at Alexandria^ He saf rificed all prejuclicos to ffe Xnmj 
as far as he could obtain it. "^ ^ « ' - ' 
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helps to pkHds^phjf iva^ Jft^tvwed ffwn tha^ewha 
B^ihs Oneks 'wers styiedbarbjtmms.y stafd *? Jam^ 
blfcfaus gi^es the trad; %a9Qrii for the ^j^relbr^ej 
The Meliadhsm, $ayi^thia'tmteE> ope^'eifer wa^rj^ 
ing and' unified \k(i'^kki$^''plmciples, and^ar^- 
turried about by^ the • ieait nifkpnk^i J I^ . -wint * 
steaiiw9^; and ^ ihey o^is. ^yiklutary kmrn^'Ji 
hdge^ they aannot ,'^aifiM ;' ma^lnH^xf^qna^i^^^^ \ 
a kmd ^f eagerness ; ^md^whatrnwiiie^ id admit} 
they ne^ mould t^d^ fashion /^ccoi/^ing, to s(M6 
novel ^M unctjrttin' mode ^jf ^eas&^mg, 3^^ 
people of other eourrtriesi are ntdj*e ify^^ ' 

thfiir prmeiples, and abick ?fMr^ mi/drvftly 6y>th€ 
'very term which ^t hey. Mw^yiJHttoritaiy'm^ 
Tbey .MC ncprcfieulfed in the «hle->ljgte4 byi-Th^ow 
phHu^:^ *^ibe 'sljwi V/Attj^i rtkc^^^lfex^^wil nMre^ f^P 
empty, prdiser and'^ere'^si) ''Mikdkil'^tk'^^vmit^) 
that they neither diiomere^'Vhe tr^ ^iheih^to^i^ 
rtor encouraged o'tKers to pursue it. Hence Tati- ' 
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rorrtq' aX^a . »»•• two e|i*l( •j^imfi-jwwT* Jw«(m''.7«»^r»Tap .lo^irt^ 
Xoyiair ff,%rA7rXctVTiiir^. fia^(?dB^»i ^i /(io»^««^ rot? 4n^n iwr*?, 4t«w .toi« 
Aoypit 6iC«*«< ,ro»€, •t;T«5 tjf^^aa^ ' Jaidbliciiull Mcfc 7. c. 5.- 

jiulus ad Autol. 1. 3. p. Wg, - • . .; -^ - 
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anas says, ivitb great truth, '"^ that the wHttrs of 
other countries were strangers to that vanity with 
xphich the Grecians were infected : that th&f wera 
vtore simple and uniform, and did not encourage 
thetnselves in an affected variety of notions. 

In respect to foreign history, and geographical 
knowledge^ the Greeks, in general, were very 
ignorant : and the writers, who, in the time of 
the Roman Empire, began to make more accurate 
inquiries, met witli insuperable difficulties ftom 
tliis mi3take3 of those who had preceded. I 
• know no censure more severe and just than that 
which Strabo has passed upon the historians and 
geographers of Greece, and of its writers in 
general In speaking of the Asiatic nations, he 
i^ur«s U3r that there, never had been any ac- 
count transmitted of them upon whidi we can 
depeiid* '' Some nf these nations, says ti)is judi- 
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$f se»T«xf^^6^ Tatuinus contra GReco6. p. 269. • 

Aiyiiy frtfi atntnt av)i», futifrtf w^^ Mm&a-fytfeot^ ro» Kv^a yoXi^iey iVo- 

ra ^rcLKt^^et T«nr Ih^^^p, ovrf tvi* Mtj^icvr, n St/pitfkvr, if mtrtf A^MHir* . 

fAiy«Xf)y ^»a Tijr rtfv a-vyy^aff'suv tHirXamra n«» mv fiKofAV^p^ 'OM/rrtif 
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AKD OTHER CEECIAK WIltT£&S. T^j^ 

cions writer, the Grecians ba^e called S^i^y nnA 
others Massageta, without having the least light 
to determine them. And though they have pre- 
tended to give a history of Cyrus, and his parti'- 
cular rears with those who were called Massageta, 
yet notlmig precise and satisfactory could ever be 
obtained; not even in respect to the war. There is 
the same uncertainty in respect jto the antient 
history of the Persians, as well as to that of the 
Medes and Syrians. We can meet with little 
that can be deemed authentic^ on account of 
tlie weakness of those who wrote, and their 
uniform lov^ of fable. For, fining that wrf^ 
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4r»rEV^i(sP 'H^tfoXoyiKTiy kcu roic r^dpyixei^ IlomraiC^ 19 K/nata rt uety 
'HpoJSaTtf| ita» *£Ma(yiXA;, ««» »X^o•9 roittroK* Ovh r«K iri^ A^(t^i^» 

TJ njy oo$»y AXf|a«»^p»i x«f iut to rm* r^etjueLf «r^«f t«c t^ATta; 
ytyonfeth T«}f Aa»a$ wo^^w a^ i/xo;/* re jij mnpi^u ^vaO^yrcv. Strabo. 
J. ll..p.774. 

Graecis H^toriciflf plerumc^uc poetics simDcm esse lipeiitiam, 
Quinctilianiis. 1. 11. c. 11. 

-r ^ qaicquid Grxcia mendax 

Aydst in HistoriA* Juvenal.* 
Strabo of tbc . antient Greciap hi3tonan$ : ^» h rm vet?Mifigf 

. irofttiv Axovf »» Qurvif u^ fun hfj^Q^yovfutuf aipoi^a, e» yctf vttftfftn «rtX« 
X«xK t^ino% Hcu T* a]f»»n» >nytu, I. 8. p. 545. 

nayrif f^ii' yap ot «ri^» A^l|aM' Ji^» to Oat'f«»roy «yT( t' a^dGv; OMoro^r 
p^ofTA* iMth>^o». Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1022* • 
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ton^ mko prjtfessed^ demU in fiction xpifhmt m^ 
ptefimioH$ U th^iruthj mere regarjiidy they 
t-kmght that thty should make their writings 
equaliu acc^able^.if in tJte sysiem qfiheir Iti^oty 
tfte^ were Xo\iiitndmee citcumgtaneesy lohich they^ 
had neit him. ^enfwr hear dy m^* received itpw th 
autlwrity of andther person ; proceeding merely 
npw this principle, that they sh^mkL ba mwt likely 
tfi please people's fiiacy by kamng r^edurse t^twhat 
"iiM.lnayixeUoui-, and neoK On. ti^^Urcotrntwe wky 
fMre\9Bfelj^t7^ust {o Heiiod.Mnd Home»% when they 
pt^ienf. w mth a iist of Demigods and Heroes^ 
and even to tke^ tragic poets, than to Ctesias, 
Herodotus, and Hellanicus, and zcriters of that 
dass. Even the generality of historians, who 
wrote about yile.va?ider, aix ?iot safeli/ to be trusted: 
for they speak with great confidence, relying upon 
the glory of the . monarch, whom they celebrate ; 
and to the remoteness of the countries, in which 
he was engaged ; even at the extremities of Asia; 
at d great distance from us and our cojicerm. 
This renders them very secure: For what is re- 
fenced to a distance is difficult, to be confuted. In 
andlher place, speaking of Indi^, he says, that 
it was ^vcry difficult to arrive at the truth : for 
the ** writers, who must necessarity be appealed 
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^^ A3sXcc ix*ro; iK^ru TavavT*fc Xtysi 'SToX>,oCKti' own J« -ong* rtif 
, Jj.15, p. 1006, * ' . ' 
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ta^^/creinooniimaloppasitiony ^d contra4kteA 
mie another. And h&(Vy says Stfabo, could it be 
etkerwtic ? Jar if they erred m shamefully wken^ 
ihep had ocular proofs how could they speak with 
eertmntyf. where they were led by hearsay ? Ivk 
another place'^^ he excuses the misttikea of thd 
antieat poet^^ ^^i^ingj th^t M^e mudt not wotudetf 
if they sometime* deviated fron> the jtrtith, wheti 
people ip ages more enligbteoed were so ignorant^ 
and so devoted to every thing marveUoud and in* 
credible. He had above given the poets even the 
preference to other writers: but herein his zeal 
tratasported hiih tod far. The first writers wer* 
the ' poets ; and the mischief began from thenu 
They first infected tradition; and mixed it with 
allegory and fable. Of this Athenagoras (&ccu)Be5 
theih verj' jusily ; and says^ '♦ that the greatest 
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See alsol. 771, 2, 3, 4. And Diodorus SicfUlus. J. 1. p. §3; » 
Of Herodotus and other writers— 'Exowcr**^ trftnt^^ami ti^ ii>ar^ • * 

• * ♦ 

*' Oo Gflpw/xfltrov ynircu vtpt Tfi 'OftufoW aai yaf Ttf? rrt yi«Tip«^ .^** 

fxtiytf atoMm ayfonvj Kon TEparoXiycty. Strabo. I. 7* P* 458. » t ^ 

tfiiXoyre^, xat koem etvruv.o'vuccifovTSi' «» ^i stxoli; f<t(Xft f^')*'*' irXftftxi} ^ ^'*>, < 

, Lcgatio. p. 252: See Herodotus. X 2. c 53. , '1 • >\ * '*- X .; ' 
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abuses of true knowledge came from them. I in- 
sist^ says this learned father, ihut we owe to 
Orpheus^ Homef% and Hesiodt the fictitious names 
and genealogies of the Pagan Damons^ whom 
they are pleased to style Gods : and I can produce 
Herodotus for a xcitness to what I assert. He 
informs us, that Homer and Hesiod tcere about 
four hundred years p^ior to himself; and not 
more. These, says he, were the persons who first 
framed the theogony of the Greeks ; and gwoe ap- 
• pellations to their Deities ; and distinguished them 
according to their s^eral ranks and departments. 
They at the same time described them under dif- 
ferent appearances : for till their time there^ooas 
not in Greece any representation of the Gods, 
either in sculpture or painting ; not any specimen 
of the statuary's art ^ exhibited : no such substi^ 
tutes were in those times thought of. 
The antient history and mythology of Greece 
? was partly transmitted by the common traditions 
of the natives: an4 paHly preserved in those 
\ . original Doric fajmns, M'^hich were wniversally 
' sung ip tjieir Prutaneia and^ temples. These were 
ia thd antient AmoniaiJt jianguage j ^nd-;Sai4,tP 
• " have fieen^iitrpducpd by*!* Pagasus, Agyieus,^n(l 

*^ * ** • " , * ' 

— « I I -i I I ■■ I » ■ ■■■— "'ii ■ j i. I. I II I I ■ - ■■«..*. ■■ ■ i>ii m i>» ■ 1 — I . 

' ■' »T' ' i • * m ' 

•".*,. 4 ^' Pftusaniasf 1. 10, p, SOJ). Clemens mentions A^vnf 6v^v^n • 
' . \^r 'Tf'^ii^^ Cohort, p. 44^/ /^,** \. 

' • ^ ^* - e '. ' - ':',',. ' ' '\ 
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Olen. This last some represent as a Lycian, 
others as an Hyperborean : and by manjr he was 
esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by 
t}ie PurconeS) or priests of the San: and by the 
female^ Hierophants : of whom the chief upoa 
record were ^* Phaennis, '^ Phasmpnoe, and Baeo. 
The last of these mentions Olen, as the inven- 
tor of verse, and the most andent priest of 
Phjoebus. 

?' AXuv J* ig yivitt tt^wto? ^oiSoio wf o^m?, 

These hymns grew, by length of time, obsolete; 
and scarce intelligible. They were, however, 
translated, or rather imitated, by Pamphos, 
Rhianus, Phemius, liomer, Bion Prqconnesius, 
Onomacritus, and others. Many of the sacred 
terms could not be understood, nor interpreted ; 
they were however *' retained with great reve- 
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)Bania$. 1. 5, p. 4Ip. ' •.*',. 

^^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 82S. <rf PbaenDis^Ad'the SibyTst ' . ^* ' '. 

^'^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 8O9. of Ph^e/npnoe and antitnt bymnft. * ^ 

• . ?\Pausjiiias.l. Ip. p. 809,810. a^uF. . -w '»» 

• * .la Jike manner in Samothracia^ the aapent Orphic ^nguagi» . * 
. iwa< obsolete, yet thoy/etaiAed it JD nicir tcmpl«|i1le«: £«;;Ciix«Vt •'. , 

-^ • *. • '\ "^ -.*••• i, .. -• . -'••*. 
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Tjtoc^z 'and iBaoj irbiek tbey did ittero|>t ta (few 
o^her, woie mrscofm trued ftnd misai^plied. Upon 
this blaift was the tb66logy of Greece fbttndcds 
frdm ineiioe: wiere the mtoies of Gods tskcn : and 
TarHHis <£epaHiBfiente attributed to the sereral 
Deities; . Everj poet had somethiDg different in 
hbthfiogbiiy: and every variety^ hor\s^cver iiic©n- 
sidteitt, was admitted by the Greeks wkhout tktf 

least hesitation': ^ ^va-n y»g 'EXXnutg yfaT^^vn— > 

da;?^, »arys Jan^blichus, are na/ti/Wfy kd bp no- 
velty : Thi^ invtitigathn of truth is too fatiguing 
for a Grecian. From these antient hymns and 
misconstrued tetms** Pherecydes of Syrus planiied 
his hia*Q*y of the Gods : which, there is Ka&ott 
to think, *was the soruicc of much error. 

Such were the principles which gave Kirth to the 
ifiythology 6f the Grecians; from whence theif 
aiitient history was* in great measure derived. As? 
tbeir traditioQs weile obsolete, and filled with ex- 
traneous matter, .It rendered it impossible for them 



'♦ » ^ * • * 

♦ VtK ^(nan<i ul^^ -m wv m^Ton, Diodorus. 1.5. p. 322. 

, . ^ Jamblichus de .-Myster; sect. 7. * c. 5. See netes. p. 295. ' 

.,,; V^ ** Clemens Alexandmius.Strom.*^.5.,p. 676. .'''*♦•'->: 

\^ i ^- V Such was Aristaeus Pro(!bmieisius : Vl»sj^ yo^jr-tt/Vi?. «Mif: , 

' -'c * • ..>'.♦ • .• >.^ »^ • • ^ •- 

• >^''- ' . v^«, ; .- f^" It-- -^ . . ^ .. I • 



to arrange properly the principal eveists of their 
eoim^y. They did not separate and distingiush; 
hot often took to themselves the jEBeiit 4>f trans^ '^ 

actions^ whidi were of a prior date, and of antotber 
elisie. These they adopted, and made their own. 
Hence, when they came to digest their hia^ory^ it 
WBS all confused : and they were emi)3rrassed with 
hiunherless contradictions, and absurdities, '\i4iicli 
k was impossible to ^ remedy. For their vanity^ t 
as I have shewn, would not suffer them to rectify 
their mistaJces by the authority of more' aatient 
laid more learned nations. It is well observed by 
Tatianus ^ Assy rius, thai ; where the history of 
times paH has not been duly adjusted, it is impossi^ *" i 
Ue to arrive at the truth : and there has been no 
grfidt^r cause of error in writings than the endea-^ 
vouri^ to adopt what is groundless and incon^ 
4istent^^ Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it 
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Thus it is said in Eusebius from some antie|it accounts^ th^t 

Telegonus reigned ia Egypt, who was the son of Or us the shep* 

herd; aiid seventh from Inachus:^ and that he married lo. Upon 

' Which Scaliger asks: 8i Septimus ab Inacho, quoraodo lo Inachi 

£lia nupsit ei # Jiow could lo be married to him when she was to 

4iiin in ikgree of ascent, as fart>ff as hi^ grandmother's great grand- 

' mother; that is six removes above hfrfi.* See Scaliger on Euseb. 
* .' ' ' • 
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down for a rule, never to admit for history what ii 
antecedent to letters. For traditionary truUis 
cannot be long preserved without some change in 
themselves, and some addition. of fordgn circum* 
stances. This accretion will be in every age -eJa* 
larged; till there will at. last remain . .soipe ftte 
outUhes only of the original occurrence, y It hs» 
been maintained by many, that the Grecians. had 
letters • very . early : but it. will appear upon in- 
quiry to have been a, groundless- notion. Tliosc 
of the antientSy who considered the matter more 
carefully » have made no scruple to set. aside their 
** pretensions. Josephus in particular takes notice 
of their early claim ; ,blit cannot allowit : *? Tht^t 
says this learned . historian^ who would carry^ tk 
intfvductionof letters among tkcGreeks the highest^ 
wrygrmely tell us, that they were brought freer 
hy the PhenicianSj and Cadmus. Yet, afttr aU^ 
they cannot produce a single specimen either from 
their sacred writings^ or fro7n their popular rc- 
cords^ which savours of that antiquity. Theo- 
philus takes notice of these difficulties; .and 



KOM y^afti. Clemens Alexaiul. Stroiin* 1« 1. p^ S64. 

^OIITMM* K«i K»ifM CtfA¥VltorF»i fM^U9. Off fA^n* ^* <«* f KlffV Tff Xj^ 

Av»Oii^«^«. Joseph, conr. Apion. 1. 1. 
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shews that all the obscurity, with which the 
history of Hellas is clouded, arose from this defi- 
ciency of letters. * He complains, that the ^ Hd- 
lenes had lost sight of the truth ; and could tmt 
recollect any genuine history. The reason of this 
is obvious: for they came late to the knowledge of 
letters in comparison of other nations. This they 
confess^ by attributiitg the invention of the?n to 
people prior to themselves ; either to the Chaldeans^ 
or the Egyptians: or else to the Phenicians. 
Another cause of failure^ which relates to their 
theology, and still greatly prevails, is owing t^ 
their not making a proper disquisition about the 
true object of worship: but amusing themselves 
with idle, and unprofitable speculations. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended ' 
to give a list of Argive princes, of which twenty 



ntj^k avra^ tm y^etiAfjuotrut rti^ i/ATitgta? fjitro^QVi; ytynn/i^vat x»» etvroi 
voi^' AiyvvTiuff 4K^Xoi V etv airo 4>o(i>(xft;y* ^tvTi^oVf ot( ivratovy xai 
anaCpiKuv m^eLyiMcrvv, Theoph. ad Autol.I. 3. p. 400. \ 

Plutarcli assures us^ that Homer was oyot known to the Athe* 
nianS till the time pf lijpparchui, about the> 63d Olympiad, yet 
some ^Titers make him three, some four, some five hund^d years 
hefore that aera. It is . scarce poiBsihie that he should have bctft 
so unkixown to thcnr if they had Wa acquainted with letters. ^ 
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preceded the war of *^ Troy. But what is more 
extraordi^ary; they boasted of a series of ttventy- 
Bix Kings at Sicyon, comprehending a space of 
one tbousaod years, all which kings were before 
the time of '^Theseus and the Argopauts. Among 
those, who have given the list of the Argive kings, 
«s ^ Tatianus Assyrius, who advises every person of 
i^en^e, when he meets with these high pretensions, 
to consider attentively, that there ttas not a singk 
jipwoh^r, not even a tradition of any record^ to 
authenticate these histories : for even Cadmus was 
i»a$99f ages after. It is certain, that the Helladians 
JiJ^d ao tendency to learning, till they were 
aw^ke^dd by the- Asiatic Gi^eeks : and it was even 
then some tirne before letters were in general use; 
i* or any histories, or even records attempted. For 
if letters had been current, and the materials fo? 
writing obvious, an<J in common use, how comes 
it that we have not one specimen older than the 
feign of Cyrus? And how is jt possible, if the 
Grecians had any records, that they should be so 
. ^orant about some of their most famous men? 

/■ ' ■ — i ' • j . ■ • I - 

V > * ^ fiuselMus. Cbfon. p. 24. 

■♦*EuRebius.Chron..p. I9. Syncelliis. p. 14S, 152. 
' ' Thp kings ^f Stcyon were taken from Castor Rbodiui. 

' s -»-f«fr« ^oTOMi ytvieti. * A. Jatianu* Assyrius. p. Q7^ • 



AND otHEii o&^ciAN ^nnum^ s&9i 

Of HofiMsr how little is kacfwn I and; of wbiit if 
tran»p>itted, Jiavv little, ujwja which we njay ^ 
{iM^nci! Seven pl^^es in Greece comtenid f^rhi^ 
birth ; while many doijbt whether he w^ of Gte* 
cian original. It is said of Pytliagaras^ ^"^ thAt 
^u^co^rdiilg t9 Iiipf>ohotvi|s he was of S^^qq^s :; but 
^riistaxeiiuis, who wrote his litfe, a$ weli a$ Ati^taa^ 

r 

chua^f and Tbeopomptis^ niake;» liilD a Tyrrh^Qimi 
AcQprding to Neanthes \m wa^ qf ^yria, w efee ft 
n^ive of Tyre. In tijce n^aoner Tbale9 wais saodi 
bj HercKlotLis, Leander, and Duris^ to have been 
a Phenician : but be was by others referredl to 
Mile^a m Ionia. It 19 reported of Pythagoras; 
that l»e visited Egypt in the time of Caimbysesi 
Fron^ tlience he betook hims^elf to Croton m 
Italy : where he is supposed to have resided till 
the last year of the seventietli Olympiad : coiise** 
quently he could not be above thirty or forty years 
prior to the birth of ^^chylus and Pindar. What 
credit can -we give to people for histories many 
ages backward ; whQ were 90 ignorant in nmtters 
of importance, which happened in the days of 
their fathers? The fike difficulties occur about 
Pherecydes Syrius ; whom Suidas styles l^lhf- 
lonius : neither the time^ when he lived, nor the ' 



amtfrn^m^m^mtm 



^^Clemeiis Alexand. 1. 1. p. 052. and Diogenos Laertius, from- 
Dicaearclius, aod Hcraclidcs. 
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place of his birth, have been ever satisfactorily 
proved. Till Eudoxus bad been in Egypt the 
Grecians did not know the space of which the 
trne year consisted, *' Axa' Dyvonro rtug o tyi»vro; 

irafd TO<c EAXijtTiv, wc xai aXXot irXuu: 

" Another reason may be given for the obscurity 
in the Grecian history, even when letters had 
been introduced among them. They had a childish 
antipathy to every foreign language : and were 
equaHy prejudiced in favour of their own. This 
has passed -unnoticed ; yet was attended with the 
most fatal consequences. They were misled by 
die too great delicacy of their ear; and could 
not bisar any term which appeared to them barba- 
rous and uncouth. On this account they eithet 
rejected foreign ** appellations ; or so modelled 
and changed them, that they became, in sound 
and meaning, essentially different. And as they 
were attached to their own country, and its cus- 
toms, they presumed that every thing was to be 
looked for ^mong themselves. They did not con- 



** Strabo. 1. 17- p» U60. 

*^ ^li^n men^ons, that the BuU OaupKis was worshipped at a 
place ia Egypt, which he could not specify on account of its 
^L^rity. ^lian de Animal i bus. I. 12. c. 11. 

Even Strabo omits some names, because they were too rough 
and dissonant. Ov Xiyw ^f Ta>y thuv ra ov9fA»ra ra vahortu 0»ft Tt}) 
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sider,' that:the titles of their Gods, the names of 
cities, and their terms of worship, were imported : 
that their ancient hymns were grown obsolete : 
and that time had wrought a great change. They 
explained every thing by the language in use, 
without the least retrospect or allowance : and.all 
names and titles from other countries were liable 
to the- satne rule. If the name were dissonant, 
and disagreeable to their ear, it was rejected as 
barbarous : but if it were at all similar in sound to 
any word in their language, they changed it to 
that word ; though the name were of Syriac ori- 
ginal ; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia. 
The purport of the term was by these means 
changed : and the history, which depended upon 
it, either perverted or effaced. When the title 
Melech, which signified a King, was rendered 
M»xi;^oc and M«iX*x««f, STXfeet and gentle, it referred 
to an idea quite different from the original. But 
this gave them no concern : they still blindly 
pursued their purpose. Some legend was imme- 
diately invented in consequence of this misprision, 
some story about bees and honey, and the mistake 
ivas rendered in some degree plausible. This is a 
circumstance of much consequence ; and deserves 
our attention greatly. I shall have occasion to 
speak of it repeatedly; and to lay before the 
reader some entire treatises upon the subject. For 
this failure is of such a nature, as, when detected^ 
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and fkirly explained, will lead us td the BK^tioii 
of many dark and enigmatical liistortes^ wtth 
which the mythology of Greece abouiicb* Th^ 
only author, who seems to have taken any Mtice 
of this tmfha{>f>y turn in the Grecians^ is Philo 
Biblius. ^ He speaks of it a« a cirbumstaiice of 
Irery bad consequence, and says, that it was the 
chief cause of error and obscurity : henee, when 
he met in Sanchoniatbon with antient names, he 
^d Hot indulge himself in whimsical solutions; 
but gave the true meaning, whidi was the result 
of some event or quality Mdienoe the name wis 
imposed. This being a secret to Ihc Greeks, they 
always took things in a wrong acceptation; being 
misled by a twofold sense of the terms whick 
occurred to thbm : one was the gemtit^e and ori- 
ginal meaning, which was ix*tained in the langnage 
whence they were taken : tlie other was a forced 
sense, which the Greeks unnaturally deduced from 
their own language, though there was no relation 
between them. The same term in different lan- 
guages conveyed different and opposite ideas: 



^^ M<TS r»vr» wKatnt *£^^9}0■( a»rt«T«» (• ^iXa^v) Xiynff ov yoj 

6|«&|a»To, ^rXai'yyOfii'Ts? r»? «/yt^»ffo^ia rm 'ovo{Aaruy. Philo apud Eu- 

sebhrm. P. E. I. 1. c. x. p. 34. 
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nad mith^y atte^died Kmly to Ihe ai^ioiut^ v^ thm 
owa tonguev they^ weie constantly ^^ inisial^ni^ 
• It fbmy app^r strange tq make u&9 of t;li# 
saisttkes of t any pec^Ie for. a fcmndatipti ta hviH 
upon ; )yel through theaie failufes my ^system will 
bf^ m^crmedf^fe fiupipoftef) ; at l«ai^ from aide^ 
temi^ft of tbfis^ arroi:$, I hope to obt^il) mimk 
Isgbl. Foir^ 110 the . Gveciasi wrjiters }»yfi pn^eftvc^ 
a kind of unifonfiity in their mi^tahest, and those 
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^ Btmah, a ckado), thej changed to C«^a» a skin. QvA iqi 
AVf ^•CBfitii ef M^aby they formed Ar^oftoUs^ ^ o^ of ihe 
Majm. Thje river Jaboc they expressed lo Bacchus. They di^ 
not know that diu in the east sitrnified an island : and therefore 
out of Diii-Socotra in the Red-Sea, they formed the island Dios- 
corides: and i^om Diu-Ador, ox Adorus, they made an ishind 
Piodorus. The same island Socotra tliey«)nielSmes denominated 
^e islaiid of Socrate»» The place pf fQuntakia,. Ai*AiB> Uiey at- 
tjcib^ti!^ to Ajax, and called it AMttn^a^ai^^fn^my in the saipe $^a. 
The antient frontier town of Egypt, Rhinocolura, they derived 
from ^K> f »yof9 a nose : and supposed that some people's no^s were 
here cut off. Pannonia they derived fiom the Latin pannas, clofh. 
So Nilus was from 9% %>m^ : Gadeira quasi Vin<i lu^ot,. Nccus in 
Egypt an4 Ethiopia signified a king : but such kings tlioy have 
tursod to wLvp^i aad the city of Necho,. or Royal .City» to 

liy;BliiMlhtts m his Egyptian history changed the name of 
Jetosakm to |i^0v^« : and supposed that the city was so called 
because the Israelites in their march to Canaan used to plunder 
temphss, and steal sacred things* See Josephus contra Ap. 1. 1. 
c, 34. p, 467*. 
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appears plainly a rule and method 6f deviation, it 
will be very possible, when this method is weU 
known, to decypher what is covertly alhidcd- to ; 
and by these means arrive at the tmth. • If the 
openings in the wood or labyrinth are pnly a< 
chance allotted, we may be for ever bewildered: 
but if they are made with design, and some me* 
thdd be discernible, this circumstance, if attended 
to, will serve for a clue, and lead us through the 
maze. If we once know that what the Greeks, 
in their mythology, styled a wolf, was the Sun; 
that by ar dog was meant a prince, or Deity ; that 
by bees was signified an order of priests ; thesis 
terms, however misapplied, can no more mislead 
us in writing, th?in their resemblances in sculp- 
ture would a native of Egypt, if they were used 
for emblems on stone. 

Thus much I have been obliged to premise : as 
pur knowledge must come thrbugh the hands of 
the ^^ Grecians. I am sensible, that many learned 
men have had recourse tp other means for infor- 



•'I do not mean to eitcltrde the Romans, though I have not 
mentioned them; as the chief of the knowledge which theyafibrd 
is the product of Greece, However, it must be confessed, that 
we are under great obligations to Pliny, Marcellinus, Arnohias, 
TertuUian, Lactantius, Jerome, Macrobius; and many others. 
They contain many necessary truths, wherever thev may havf 
obtained them. 
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matian: but I have Bever se^ any sp^cimen^ 
which have aifibrded much light. ^ Thos^^ to 
which I )iave beeu witness, have rather; daule^ 
thau iUustrajted ; and bewildered. ins;tead of c(m*. 
diJLCttQg to the truth. Among the G/eek$;i$ ^QXki 
tained a great treasure of knowledge* . Itii^^ irich 
mine; which as yet has not been wprked far be<* 
neath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot 
be obtained without much industry and labour. 
Hie Hieliadians had the be9t opporti^nities to have 
afforded us informatiqii , about the antiquities of 
their country : of their negligence, an4 of theiir 
inistakes I have . spoken ; yet with a proper clue 
they may still be read to great advantage. To 
say the truth, there is scarce an author of them all, 
from whom some. good may not be derived. 

What has been ii^nting in the natives of Greece 
has been greatly supplied by writcjrs of that nation 
from other countries, ^ who lived in after-tim/es. 
Of these the principal have been mentioned ; and 
many others might be added, who were men of 
integrity and learning. .They were fond of know- 
ledge, and obtained a.deep insight into antiquity : 
and^ what is of the greatest consequence, they 
were, attached to the truth. They may sometimes 
have been mistaken in their judgment : they may 
also have been deceived : but still truth was the 
scope at which they aimed. They have accord- 
ingly trani^nitted to us many valuable remains, 
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ii^ch; but fbf them, had h^en bur i^d in oblivion. 
There are likewise many pagan authors, to whom 
l^eare grtatly indebted; but especially toStrabo 
9nd Pansfaiiias ; \iho in their ^itkrent dgparteiento 
have affi)tded trouderfiit light N^^ must we 
Mnit Josepbias^ ; of Judea i* whose trbatiieaj^bM 
Apion must be esteemed of ili^stlmiable value t 
indeed, iall his writings aretJ^consequ^ce, ifrtad 
with a proper alloM^nce, 

I have mentioned, that it is my purpose to ^vs 
^ history of the first ages^; and to shew the 0rigia 
ld( many ^nations, wlmsfe deseeiit hats b<?ei[i kbis^ 
p9ktn; pr else totally lirikiiOMj^n. '- I sl^a^ ^^^k 
partiouterly of one g*eat feit^ily, iMhFch. dtfFased 
itsejf over niany part^s of the 0arth ; fi-om if horn 
the rites and n^ysteries, and almost the whole 
ffeience <rf the CJentite world, were borrotwd. 
Sftt as J venture in an unbettetl track, iindin a 
wa^te, whi^^'ii^s been ttttle (bb^meyited; I (ihal) 
fiiist take ispoji ixve to treat of things; neat at hand, 
before I advArtce tp remptti* disboverits. I ^hall 
therefbrt^speak of those ritdi dnd cns^bmt, andoif 
the nations, where they p»reya41frd; as ^ s^att by 
]these mesiris. be led Jusensibly to the tliscoyeFy of 
the people, from whom they Wfsre 'derived. By a 
similarity ofenstpmsy as wtH 4s by the same re- 
ligious tei'ms,' observable In diffet^rit ct>un tries, it 
win be easy to shew a rela<ian^ which subsfetcd 
between such people, how M' M'tdely dispersed. 
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They will be found to have been colonies of the 
same family ; and to have come ultimately from 
the same place. As my course will be in great 
measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the 
manner which I have mentioned; continually 
enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point I 
aim at. 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that 
the following treatises were not written in the 
order in which they now stand ; but just as the 
subject-matter presented itself before me. As 
many, which were first composed, will occur lasl^ 
I have been forced to anticipate some of the argu- 
ments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient Hence there 
will be some few instances of repetition, which 
however 1 hope will not give any great disgust : 
as what is repeated, was so interwoven in the 
argument, that I could not well disengage it from 
the text; where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some instances, where 
I differ from myself, and go contrary to positions 
in a former treatise. These are very few, and of 
no great moment ; being such as would probably 
escape the reader's notice. But I think it more 
ingenuous, and indeed my strict duty, to own my 
mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pasi^ 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 



SOME NECESSARY 



JaULES AND OBSERVATIONS 



IN KESPECT TO 



EXyMOLOGICAL INQUIRIES ; 



AND FOR 



THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE MYTHOLOGY 

OF GREECE. 



W E must never deduce the etymology of an 
Egyptian. or oriental term from the Greek lan- 
guage. . Eustathius well observes, £i 6»^C«f ov r^ 

We should recur to the Doric manner of ex* 
pression, as beiQg nearest to the original. . 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history : and 
supposed it to have been of their own country. 

They mistook temples for Deities, and places 
for persons. 
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They changed every foreign term to something 
similar in their own language; to something 
similar in sound, however remote in meaning; 
being led sqlely by the ear. 

They constantly mistook titles for names ; and 
from these titles multi^ied their Deities and 
Heroes. 

All terms of relatioii between the Deities to be 
disregarded. 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our 
while to observe the mode of error and uniformity 
of mistake. By attending to this, we may bring 
things back to their primitive state, and descry 
in antient terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases, 
espcciatty in nouns imparasyllabic, when we have 
aa antient term transmitted to us either from the 
Greeks or Romans. The nominative, in both 
languages, is often abridged ; so that, from the 
genitive of th^ word, or from the possesia v^ tke 
original term is to be deduced. This m\l \» 
f^upd to obtain eyeiiin irammon names. From 
yeteris we have veter for the true term; fwm 
MBguinis we have sanguen : and diat this is right 
yrc may prove frjom^Ennius, who says : 

^^ O! pater, O! genitpr, 01 sanguen diis oriundum, 

^^ Ennii Annates, 1. 2, 
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^^ Cutn veter accubnit Pnamus sub liiarte 
Pelasgo. 

Sq mentis^ and not mens, was the true nomi* 
ftative to mentis, m^qti, metitdni'; as we may 
learn from the same at)€}!u>r : 

'' Istic eibt Ae sole Mmptus igms^ isqtie mentM 
est. 

In like manner Pkebes wa« the nootiaative to 
Pkbi and Plebem. 

Deficit alma Ceres, nee ple^s pane ^titar. 

LuciMu$« 

All the common departments of tlie Deities are 
to be set aside,* as inconsistent and idle. Pollux 
win be found a judge ; Ceres, alatr-girer; Bac* 
chfus, tlie God of the year ; Neptune, a physician; 
and ^sculapius, the God of thunder : and this 
not merely from the poets; but from tile best 
mythoiogists of the Grecians, fi-om those who 
wrote professedly upon the subject 

I have observed before, that the Grecians in 



'^ Ennii Atmalei. L 1. 
^^ Apad Ennij fragmenta. 
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foreign words often changed the Nu final to 
Sigma. For Keren, they wrote Kf{«c; for Cohen, 
K4»jif ; for Athon, aOwc ; for Bonn, Bh^ ; for Sain, 

People, of old, were styled the children of Ac 
God whom they worshipped : hence they were, 
at last, thought to have been his real offspring ; 
and he was looked up to as the true parent On 
the contrary, Priests were represented as foster- 
fathers to the Deity before whom they minis- 
tered ; and Priestesses were styled TiOni^ai, or 
nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage 
and title of some Deity. This conducting-God 
was in after-times supposed to have been the real 
leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was 
imputed to this Deity solely ; who was represented 
under the character of Perseus, Dionusus, or Her- 
cules. Hence, instead of one person, we must 
put a people ; and the history will be found con- 
sonant to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves principals ia 
many great occurrences which were of another 
country, we must look abroad for the original, 
both of their rites and mythology ; and apply 
to the nations from whence they were derived. 
Their original history was foreign, and ingrafted 
upon the history of the country where they set- 
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tied; This is of great consequence, aiki repeat* 
edly to be considered. 

One great mistake frequently prevails among 
people who deal in these researches, which must 
be carefully avoided; We should never make use 
of a language which is modern, or comparatively 
modem, to deduce the etymology of antient and 
primitive terms. Pezron applies to the modern 
Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says^ 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was 
Jupiter, and what has the modern Celtic to do 
with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? There 
was an interval of two thousand years between 
the timies of which he treats and any history of 
the Celtse : and there is still an interval, not 
very much inferior to the former, before we ar- 
rive at the aera of the language to which he 
iipplies. 

It has been the custom of those writers, who 
have been versed in the Oriental languages, to 
deduce their etymologies from roots ; which are 
often some portion of a verb. But the names of 
places and of persons are generally ah assemblage 
of qualities and titles ; such as I have exhibited 
in the treatise above ; and I believe were never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were 
obvious, and in common use ; taken from some 
well-known characteristics. Those who imposed 
such names never thought of a root ; and, pro- 
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Jxhly^ Aid not kaow the paiport of die telnn. 
Whoever, therefore, in etyitiology,. has rcdourse 
ta ibis methcM) of itiTe»l^lioti, se6iis9 to me to 
a4rt Uke a perscm who shoukl seek zt the fouiitait>- 
fand for a chv wliich stiiod at the mouth of a 
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SBORT ACCOUNT 



OV THE 



HELLADIANS, ! 

AMD THEIR ORIGIN; 

• I 

In order to obviate some Objections. ' ' 

_ ■ . » • 

JtxS I .have mentioned i;bal; the jHelladians Qism 
from Egypt, and the east; it may be pit>per to 
t)bviafe an objection which may be >made, to ik^ 
account I give ; as if it were contradictory.to^llie 
tenor of the scriptures, as they are in general un* 
derstDod. Greece^ and the islands of Greece, zxfi 
continually supposed, from the account given by 
. Moses ^,: to have been peoplisd by the sons of 
Japhet ; and there is scarce any body, either anj- 
tient or modern, who has touched upon this sub- 
ject,: but has imagined Javan to have be^n the 
aame as Ion, the son of Xutb, from whom the 
lonians were descended. This latter point I shaU 



'^ Genesis* c. 10. v. 5\ 
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not controvert at present. In respect to the 

former, the account given in the scriptures is 

undoubtedly most true. , The sons of Japhet did 

people the isles of the Gentile^; by which is 

meant the regidBs of QMbde taiA £urope, separated 

in great measure from the Asiatic continent by the 

intervention of the sea. IThey certainly were the 

first inhabit^ttte ^oS diose <:o*iBlria6. But the 

Helladians/ tVoujgh oy family Toniarns, were not 

of this race. Thky c^ttiit^teMkrds ; and all their 

best writers a^ree, that vrhw t^heis ancastors made 

their way into these provinces, they were possessed 

by a prior people. Who these were is no wh^re 

^«K^ft)i4llly ^kl k mly-^y^'Mf^ to '■ tonn ' tieAi' in 

<^fl«f|ed:«a|||9i»^,«r'anldey iMbcii^iittedtpeQipIe. As 

^y^'fly tftism (de^Kds ' g(%aity rup<»i i dtis foUist { to 

'^iite^aWtiy 6v«iy j^Y^ii^e ' tb ^y -^ i-wdl 

'4lfof6 )fl^1iy |frai%» T 'Skidovditigty :s4bmit tbiibe 
^^^r \lkb ^tsm^tig^mAed&x; i»^i«h'ttt«>«0m- 
ipaitfHVely YeM^, "if we cdiiBtder i*lhat riiightUle 
1f*bilt^t »to this "phi^e. These ^6 Uio %h^,'<«klit 
■file Htlfl^aikis \(rere 6f a 'dMreterit wee'ftdtfitlfc 
^8 of -Jai^^t : 'atid ttiat the toitktlty, ^t4iiatkey 
'■tim6 to it, >wk4 in ^he'pobseAldn of another p«f^: 
'•irtliclh people they ^stingdifeb^d frota 1ii«ffliidfi$ 
by the title of Ba^e«;»(. 

'E*xrtU9{ fu» ouK. « M<Xi|<-ieiMr(«( rnf IIcAeirevi'iiO's fuf'i, 
•ri «-^o r«i> 'EAAnifWv f>x}|«-av «vri|i> BdMCoc^oi* trjffiw ft ^^ 
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Mcu m <ru[Avafa '*EAA«f xan&ixia B»(6af(a9 vir^^ri to 
flroAaiov. Strc^hd. J..7. p. 321. 

vol. L»p.f42fif. 

.ftwllra>^ Pausimias, 4 1. p. 100. 

'A(x»Si»y BafCajo* wx?i(r«i/. Scholia ApoUanii* Rhcxf. 
I. S.>nrr4f6l. • 

I9fo4oPiis mentions^ AOnv««rc — <xTcj>c«f 2«Vtwv t<6> 

•lg.AiyvirTir. 1. 1. p. 24. 

voifai^tc A^DvosioK." ibic^^m. 
Afri6aiiu8 having spaken of the Egyptian rHes, 

says, Ot» Tf A9vHf>»isi rw ttUTiav A^yuwrioif €&9roXau|sr 

««» <v *Tw Tf »xi^f tii^w ^lowojix^oc. Apud Euseh. Praep. 
Evan. 1. X. c. x. p. 49)1.. 
. Concernitig persons &*om iEgypt 

. •Kfx^o^') Aiyu^-Tioc iro ywo?, wxiori Ta? A^nvac. Sofaalia 
/Axistoph. (Pluti. 

tCMtj^es. Ghil. v.hist 18^ 

'iPausaiuas. mentions vAtXiyA «fM60jt«fi'«i' i$ A|/yv^Ty. 
i 1. p. 96. 
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. Ereptheus from Egypt Kcu rw Ef^tx xtyu^i n 

ywoc AiyuxTJOk ovra. DiodorUS. 1. !• p. 25. 

.' TriptolemuB from thence^ who had been the 
companion of Osiris. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 17. He 
gave the Athenians laws. Porphyry mentions 
Tm Aifi¥ifvi yo/MoO^rfipy TfivroXtjAOK. Abstinent. L 4 
p. 43i; 

It is said, that Danaus was a native of the city 
Chemmts ; from whence he made his expedition 
to Greece. A(xy»o^ Xc](AjtA»T?ic. . Herodotus. . 1. 8. c. 91* 

Navem primus ex JEgypto Danaus advexit. 
Pliny. 1. 7. c. 56. He brought a colony with him. 

Afy8(n it rwg irt^i A»v»op offjf,vi6iur»^ ijAoifag vuiitVy SCll. 

fj AiyuTTTii. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 24. 
All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypt 

lOaycmf. Herodotus. L 6.. c. 53. 

The Lacedaemonians esteemed themselves of the 
same family as the Caphtorim of Palestine.: ^heDce 
they surmised, that they were related to the Jews. 
1 Maccabees. c{ 12. v. 20, 21. Josephus: A. X 
1. 12. c. 4. p. 606. Perseus was supposed to have 

been a foreigner. 'XI? ie i ntfo-£»y Aoye? Tuyerai^ 
mvrog HifTiv^ tm Ato'v^m; fyfvcro *£AAiiv« HerodotUS. 

!• 6. c. 54. • ' ' 

It is said of Cadmus, that he came originally 
from Egypt, in company with Phcenix. iLaif^^^ 

%»t C^wg ffiro Oii(«y rm A»yvimciiy« Euseb. Chrpiu 
p. 15. ' : . 
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Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival 
pf Cadmus with a company of Saitas. They, 
founded Athens, the principal city of Greece:* 
also Thebes in Boeotia. They were of Egypt ; but 
he says^ that they came last from Sidon. .It is in 
a passage, where he speaks of a former race . in 
Attica before those of Egypt called Saitas : nx4» 

ILiimwv y»f ija awoMQi tx. KctifAs th Ayni^ofoc. Chron. 

p. 14. The antient Athenians worshipped Isis : 
and were in their looks, and in their manners par- 
ticularly like the Egyptians. YLni r»ii iJcixic, x«r 

TOtf ffiiiTiv ifJLOiorxTSi <(vai roiq Atyuirrioi;* The whole 

of their polity was plainly borrowed from that 
country. Diod. Sic. 1, 1. p. 24, S5, 26. 
. It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in 
his travels over the earth in company with his 
daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he 
bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c. 10*' 
p. 38. 

This is not unlike the account given by the 
Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning Cecrops ^ 
from whence the legend may receive some light. 

Aifivotq v^vtoKiCt, l,cci^ ti xar* AiyuTTTJSf it A&tiv« Afyrrwi, 

«f ^fnr»v Xaf aj. Lycoph. V. HI. Schol.' 

Hence it is, that almost the whole of the my- 
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iSkology of Greece is borrowed from Eg}'pt. 

Aiyxnrrwv *Hf wa? t«, x«i 0£»c. Diodorus. 1. f . p. 20. 

All their rites and ceremonies were from the same 
quarter. 

ruruy *£XA«}y£( jue/M^fiYiXAO't. Herod. 1. 3. C. 58. 

■ EirliTflft -^pg^ovtf V0XX9 ShiX^ovrofy CTrufiorro (oi *£-A^i'£f) 
iH TDf AtyMvrH »JtixofAiy» t» outro^Mfrra twv d<«ir« Herdcl» 

1. S. c« 52. See also L S. c. 4. 

I K0t» flroBKiTat ret ouyo|u.ar« r«v 0j«»f f^ Aiyuirrtf cXfiAuft (9 

TUV' 'EK\uia. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. Henbe it is said 
that the. Corybantes, with their mother Cdmba, 
eame aad settled at Athens : KofA^fi; iirraT«c8 f.if» 
/Murifoc. Nonni I>ioD?ys. 1. IS. And that the 
priests ^t Athens^ styled EUmolpid^, were frbm 
j^gypt. Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. £5. One of the 
Egyptians^ who brought these rites to Greece, is 
mentioned under the name of Melampuft : as the 
Egyptians are, in general,- under the character of 

Melampodes. 'EAAdo-i ya^ in M£^a6f(l7r4{ir t^yf i 

TofA'rrnv T« faXXis. Herod. h 2. c» 4©. H^ is like- 
wise said to have first introduced physic: by 
which this only is meant, that physic too came 
from Egypt. 
To the same purpose may be consulted Ludaa 
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de SuriS. De&. TLfuroi pt}i^ ay^^wirm Aiyvwrm xrK 

Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10. c. 4, p. 46.9- and c. 5. 
p. 473- Clemens Alexand. 1. 1. p. S6l, 381. Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 1. !• p. 20. p. 62, 6S. and p. 85, 
87. Tatianiis Assyrius. p. 343, 274. Thucydides. 
1. 1. c. 2, 3. 
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Aiyu'jrTioK ir^«c rov NeiAoy, 9} K»rot xotXko^j it OcrraAotf 

Max, Tyrius, iDUsert. viii. p, 8h 

jcVs the divine honours paid to th€ Sun, and 
the adoration of fire, were $t one tinijC almost 
universal, there will be found ib most places a 
similitude in the terms of worship. And thougj^t 
this mode of idolatry took its me in one parti'- 
cular part of the worlds yet^ as it was propaga^ied 
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to Others far remote, the stream, however widely 
diffused, will still savour of the fountain. More- 
over, as people were determined in the choice of 
their, holy places by those prseternabiral pha^o- 
mena, of which I have before taken notice ; if 
there be any truth in my system, there will be 
uniformly found some analogy between the name 
of the temple, and its rites and situation : so that 
the etymology may be ascertainejl by the history 
of the place. The like will appear in respect to 
rivers and mountains ; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred, and which were de- 
nominated from the Sun and fire. I therefore 
flatter myself that the etymologies which I shall 
lay before the reader. will not stand single and 
unsupported ; but there will be an apparent ana- 
logy throughout the whole. The allusion will not 
be castial and remote, nor be obtained by undue 
inflexions and distortions : but, however compli- 
cated the name may appear, it will resolve itself 
easily into the original terms ; and, when re* 
Solved, the truth of the etymology will be ascer- 
tained by the concomitant histor3\ If it be a 
toeityi or other personage, the truth will appear 
from his office and department j or with the at- 
tributes imputed to him. To begin, then, with 
antient i^tium. If I should have occasion to 
speak of the Goddess Feronia, and of the city 
denominated from her, I should deduce the n^m^ 
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from Fer-On, ignis Dei Solis^ and suppose the 
place to have been addicted to the worship of the 
Sun, and the rites of ^re. I accordingly find, 
fropi Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this sort 
were practised; here: and one custom, which re^ 
Hlained even to the time of Augustus, consisted 
in a ceremoiiy of. the priests, who uised to walk 
barefoot over burning coals: ' Tupvoi? yaj «-o<r# 

ilnjMKrik ayi^uKtq^y xam (f^tiav. f/kiyxXw. The priestS^ 

zvitb their ffct^nakedt walked aver a large quantity 
of Hve ceals and cinders. The town stood at tl^ 
bottom of. Mount Soracte, sacred to Apollo ; and 
the priests were ^ styled Hirpi. Aruns, injVirgil, 
in -his .address to Apollo^ < takes notice of th^ 
yCQatom: 



i « 



^ Sumrhe Dei&m, magni custos Sotactis, Apollo, 
Quern primi colimus ; cui pineus ardor zqcrm 
Pascitur, et medium freti pietate. per ignem 
Cultores muUa premimus vestigia pruna ; 

Da, Pater. 

' ' ■ ♦ ♦ J 

The temple is said to have been founded on 
^^ccouut of a pestilential ' vapour, which arose 



<n j B m ' ' . ' :- < ' " . ' . " *' '^ 



* Strabo. L 5. p. 346. . ^ 

* Virgil. Ma. 1. xi. v. 785. 

^ Servius xtfon the foregoing pMsa^ , 



) « 



from .a jqawem.; ^ad do which sone shephevdfi 
were cpodooted ibgr (/Auxor) a .urolf., Were J Ip 
;bblenTpt /thedeeyjihenng of Fesentum, 1 shoaM 
yrocMd in a maaner analogous to that above. I 
-riioiiU . suppose it to >ha\ae bom named Fcr^n^ 
liffmSf ioel Solis (fi>ns, 'from eoimtlKmg^ peoidiar 
jAtker )in itsiiites or situation. .1 accordingly 
ifind, that t^ere was a sa^d fountain, whose 
,«at3ers jwotg M^/sd Aifom Fefentme^, -r^oui ^nmneii 
vetiam, et dhdAus-^coItaS'tributuS'^fait. Here was 
fA tffoore^ ieqttaUy ^sacred, mentioned by ^ Livy, 
land others.; wbeie the antient :Latines need to 
,lioid /tbair/doief assepibiies. As'Jiiis gnuid jmeet- 
eingiisedjtD:becrin.jai place denominated .from fire, 
it was the cause of those councils being called 
Ferias Latinas. The fountain, which ran through 
the gtove, arose :at the.i&ot of mouQt ^ Alfaanus^ 
Land >aft€«wards foipied many ^ pools; 

Tbe ^antient Ci|thites, and the Persians -after 
them, had a gireat insneration for fountains and 
streams ; which also prevailed among .other na- 
tions, so as to have been at one time almost 



♦ Cluver. Italia. 1. 2. p. 719. 
#, * ' 'trry. '1; 1 . "C.*^^. ' Pom pcniS'Fpstcis. 

^ Not far from hence was a district called Ager Solonus, Sol- 
On is a coni|X)und of the two most common names given to the 
$un» to whom the place and waters were sacred. 

^ Dionysius'HalicarDan«nsi&. I. 3. 
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universal Of this regard among the Persians 
Herodotus tafkes nodce.: ^^^^n^on vorxfAn^ rm ttm^ 
T«K fAxXifx : Of all things mmatwrt^they reverence 
rivers most But if these rivers were attended 
^th ^ny ^nitrous or ^a^iae ^cfUftl^yv orMridtany 
9t^>€iM>^^kfn, tibty ^6re adj^idgitd t» heistitl 
-wMce^MkiteAy ^lid gveir ' didffikg^iviriied mAk Mtat 
'title ^f ^ D^ity. Die datives of %y|it ihad l^ 
like v^ne^atiotv« ^th^r^nmiMSy^^y$^'AtbatiaMm^ 
Tevirenced 'H}cetS' imd ifoiin^t^fns ; bM^ akme ^sdl 
•pdtplk in the mrtd, 4ke 'Egyptians field them im 
the^Mghe^hbriHur^ and esteemM 'them as divine. 
-Julius Kfniici^s ^iies tfeeHSitaie-abcbutit^f th&tn* 
""JEgyptM' aquas befi^ficium ^n^ipientes aqii6M 
"^jdlunt, alquis ' supplicant ^Fihmh ^I^nfce the dim* 
torn pate^ weki^kid to Qpewe, Italy, ^nditbe 
e}C%temitk%* 6i £tlro|>e. In ptoof of whith die 
^following iHsi^i^i^n is to be fonad m G rater : , 



. ' Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 138. 

%vH(n ^ xfu vtwT% xoA W9%^9%» (oi tli^^iei). Herodotus, l.'lt 
c- 131, : w' 

Ridetis teoiporibut priscis Persas fluyium coluisse. Arjaohiu^ 
^d versus Gentes. 1. 6. p. 196. . 

-rrhfumMiffi^ ua* di«f ay«7o^tt;«^». Atfaanasius' adveimtis 6entes. 
*pc2* 

vJWf. Lucian. Jupiter Tragttd. v, ^. " p;^3. ' Edit*5ahnurii. 
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" Vascanias in HUpanii 
FONTI DI VI NO- 
HOW much it prevaited aipong the Roi»^p9 w 
learn froni Seneca. '^ Magnorum flu viorum. capita 
veneramur coluntur aquarum calentium for- 
tes; et quaedam fttagna, .qtia^ yel ppacitas, vd 
immensa altitude sacrayit. It^nattered not what 
Hbe nature of the water mig^i^ biB^ if it had apfir 
«Culiar quality. At Tl|ebeai, in ^4>^inoniap was a 
fountain^ which was said. to h^ye beeii cold by 
.day» ^nd warm at uight^ . 'H x^i^ ; '' KpLhinai u 
.ii\Mr. It was named the fyunt^in qf^hi^ fSun. In 

-Campania was a fountain Vii^na: which l should 

* tit' 

judge to be a compound of Vir-En,.aikd to signify 
Jgnis fons, from being dedicated to the Deity of 
fire, on account of some particular quality.. I 
accordingly find in '* Vitruvius, that it was a 
medicinal spring, and of a strong vitriolic nature* 
The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a '* Pirene^ 
of the same purport as Virena, just mentioned. 



" Gruter, Inscript. vol. 1. p. xciv. 
** Senecse E|)ist. 41. 

*' Herodotus, i. 4. c. ISl. The true name was probabi/ Cttr 
mne, orCurape. 

*(^ Vitruvij Architect. 1. 8. p. l63. 

*• PUd^ • 1 4i. c. 4- p. 192, Ovid. Metamorpb.. i 2, 
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it was a beautifiil foui^tain saere4 to ApoUo^ 
whose *Mmage was at the head of the water 
within a sacred inclosure. . 

We read pf a Py rene, which was a fountain of 
another nature ; yet of the same etymology, how- 
ever differently expressed^ It was a mountain^ 
and gave name to the vast ridge called Saltus 
Pyrenaei. It is undoubtedly a compound . of 
'^ Pur^aiU) and signifies a fountain of fire« I 
should imagine^ without knowing the history of 
the countiy, that this mountain once flamed; 
and that the name was given from this cirqum* 
stance. Agreeably to this, I find, from, Aristotle 
de Mirabilibus, that here was formerly an erup-» 
tiori of fire. The same is mentioned by Posido* 
niMS in Strabo ; and also by Diodorus, who adds» 

''^ T«. ftcv opfi iiOt ro o-vjiaS^Siixo^ xAi]GT}i/«».IIv^t}v«ta. That 

the mountains from hence had the name of Py* 
renm. Mount JEtna is derived very truly by 
Bochart from Aituna> fornax j as being a reserr 
voir pf molten matter. There was another very 



i^MMki 



." Pausanias, 1. 2. p. 117* ^r* y* h «»* Am>:Ku}iQ<i ay«A/A« 9r^e« 

' Pi rene and Virene are the same name. 
*^ Pur, Pir, Phur, Vir : all signify fire- 
*7 i>iodorus Siculus. I. 5. p. 312. 
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antieat natn^ Itiessus ; by which the mAvti 
called the hill^ as well as the city, which wsis 
towards the bottom of it. The name is a com* 
jM>imd of AiB-Esy IrkeHanes in Egypt; and sig- 
nified a.fountaiii of fire. It is called. £ntiesia by 
Diodoorus,. who sayis that th^s uatM was* after* 
wards Changed ioiJEtna. -Me speaks of th? city; 
htit the name was^ 'hndbubtedly bdrrowed ' ftom 
the mountain, to which it Vas primarily appHca- 
ble,. and upon Which it wa» originaliy. conferred : 

iS' 

Kat Ttiv rjv ov(r»v Airily #XTii<ras^T9/ ^r^o rtrs' 'XftXepmir 

Evvtvixv. Strabo expresses the nattie Innes^ and 
informs us, more precisely, that the bppet part 
of the mountain was so dalled, 0» *£ *^Mrvmi 

t/ytfitfdtv. Upon tkisy the peoptcy 'Antkdrawing tkm* 
selves, ^ent and occupied the upper part of Mount 
JEtndy which was calted Innesd. The city Hanes, 
in Egypt, was of the same etymology; being 
denominated from the Sun, who was* styled 
Hanes, Ain-Es, fons ignis sive lucis. It was 
the. san^e as tlie Arab Heliopolis, called now 
Matarea. Stephanus Byzantinus calls the city 
Inys 2 for that is manifestly the name he give* 
it, if we take away the Greek tcrnM^atioa 



** Diodorus Siculus. 1. xi. p. 57. 
'^Strabo. 1.(5. p. 412. 



•^ '^bvimiiy rcr^ Avj^vrv : Aiit / firrodotiis, **. ftom 
who«i.:te bcwoMrB^ J9iidfsr9 it Kab.' It would 
bai^ be(t|iiinfu« Imtgr r rfio^red :DQiic^ lanis ; fhr 
that was iiMrcf totlie ieal ntoe.: The biatpriaiiy 
bofivev^^ points it £iut plauiiy, hy sayisig^ t^faat it 
was tlwe& days journey froiki Mcmnt ^ Casius ; 
and that tlifi whole i^ay w^^ thcough the Arabian 
desfft. This is a situation which agrees with 
xu> other city iu all Egypt, except that which 
was *hit Ofilam of the later Jews. With this jt 
<aopaxds precisely. Ther^ s^em . tcH have been two 
cities nanidd On,- from' the worship of th/e Sun. 
Onp was called Zan, Zou, ind tZoaxij in the laiul 
of Go*zan, the ^' Go^n of >tl)d»sctiptures. The 

>' ■ " •• ■ ■ .III III! ■ I . ■ —— W^M^I^^I^I 

dotus expressly, tells, us. th^ il: was at the distance of three days 
journey from it. ,^ ^ . . 

. A^b rav'^f 'ra^ tfATto^ia r»'tm Otf^^^'n^ i^^'XC^ Iijyitfv «'a^»0( trt 
ra Apc£ixH, Herodotos. 1. 3. c. 5. 

^c(W(. Herodotus, ibidem, ., . . / . . . 

*' Go-zan is tl|e p)ace, or ten^p^, pf the Svn. ^ I once thought 
that Goshen, or, as it is sofvetimes expreased, Gogan, was tl^ 
8aAi0 as Cushanp b^tl was c^rt^iinly mi^tafcep. , Jk9 tJiv^^ict of 
Goshen was indeed the nome of Cushan ; but the two words &m 
not of the same purport. Goshen -is the ssi/ne as jOp'^j^p, and 
Gb*zan, analogous to Beth-shan^ and si^ifies t^e pl^E^ce pf th« 
Sun. Go-shen, Go^shan^ Go-zan» and Gawican^ art all Y^ri^"^ 

/ 

It s 
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cother mos the ; ifty ' Ob : ia Arabia ; JcaUed also 

:Hanes. They AireDe within <eight or mnezniles of 

jeach other, aiuliare:bbth:ment|pBsd togekh^ by 

,tiie prophet!^ I^ali; For his princes were at 

Zoan^ and his ambassadors came to Hanes. The 

inarne of each of these cities, on acxou&t of the 

.similarity of worship, has by. the Greeks • been 

•translated ^^Heiiopolis; which has caused great 

: confbsion in. the Wstory of Egypt The latter of 

:the two was the lanisy or.LivirK, of theGredks; 

180 called from Manes, the great.fqimtaifl of l^ht, 

the Sun ; whpr was worshipped under that title by 

the £^yptiaAs and Arabians. It lies now/ quite 

An Iruins^. dose to the viiiag;a Matarea, which has 

risen from it. The situation is so pointed out, 

that we cannot be mi^tal^c^ : and we find» inore- 

over, which is a circumsta&ce very rem^aricaUe, 

that it is at this <iay called by the; Arabians Ain 

£1 Sham^ the fountain of the Son ;; a name pre- 






• tions of the sam^.xmnie.. f n r^tpoct to On, ^eie wete two cities 
so called. Tiie one was ia £|ypt, where Poti-phera was Priest. 
Genesis, c. 41. v. 45. The other stood in Arabia. andismeD* 

'tioned by the Seventy : Hy, i inv 'H>ii»«roXK. Exodus, c. 1. v. \l 
This was also called OtMum, and Hanes, the linisus of Heto- 

'4l0tUS. ' ' • 

' *♦ f saiali. c. 30. V. 4. ' ' ' 

"^ ** See Observations upon the Anttent History of Egypt p. 12^' 
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cisely of the same ]mrport< rjnB ({Mtesa-. Qi^t^s w« 
are mformed by the teamed gedgf a-Tiher, /.D'AjH 
ville, aiMd: . others V ^liougb^ the iramey • >y diife^r 
reiM; travelters, is expressed '^vlth^omf yacitttkrbv 
"^ Cette ville presque em^i^eliei smiis^idtsi irtiini^^f 
etvoisiney dtt Abiilfeda, d'un p^itili^ursDma^^ 
MMatea, f conserve daB3 les g^^ogi|ipbie!isi.,Arab4S 
le njom d'Aiwicms ou du fpntain du jS^h^tl oriA^ 
like account i${ r given by Bgnioirt « anc{ ; j*^ - Htyr: 
xtaat; though :t)iey< express the^ r;na^e Aio / £i^ 
Gham ; ^ a Tamtioi$< ' ^f tittle consequence. TMi 
reafiOB why the a|itient.Qame hasbe^n kid asidej^ 
by t those' who= reside . there, . is viwioubtedty thi$r.^ 
fiach»ct teUs i<$k that, sUice the reUg^ of Maho^ 
met has tnkeo; p)acey the Arabs Iciok iippn . Hai)^ 
as the devik *• proitede abr ipiis ipse Pasmpii ©Hfln 
vocatur.^* Hfea<{e they Imvie alMUMl Hanes; bat 
the name Ain El <i%ait)^ qF the sam^ piiQcport/tfaq)!{ 
have 8ilflfi*cd,*o'r(Smiiii.- ? ' . . i. 

I liavQ- l^p)!B,<i9ken notice of aA oliie^tiQn lialdS 
to be laaie fitm a svppo^itioat' thM if Hftaes sig^ 
nified the J^imt*in of light, aa I k^veipresttJQaed; 






^ D^Anville Memoires sur TEgypt p. 1 14. 

^ Travels, vol. 2. p. 107. It is by tbem expressed Ain el 
Gbam, and appropriated to tKe obelisk: but tbe meaning is 
plain. 

^ Bocbart. Gfpg^ Secnu 1.1. c«35. p.6Sd. 



it tcr^ldi^ave be^A ^ifftfieatkj expresMd in die 
Hfebrew/ T^te is a stomtige f»M4cy *; but yet wery 
pttidchninant. ' 'Whhbut t^ thoss learnftd men, 
who'Hav« |in5cedeki lA? thes^ rc^earchesy ikrdyU 
l»ve bid ftir-jfer noble tltscovpriBs, had 'they not 
Been too' lithitdi; and bin^sed, in their notions: 
Bttta^ far dbpl :%tn zhit i» jad^ most of tkdse, 
'iWio •lifiK;«'€ii^ag»d to incjftiffes «f thi» nature, l«ive 
rtJtJeUd thfe'JHir|^6rt of th^ir IdbbuiW tftmugh smt 
]^v«llfmg p^ejudicfe. They hfve n€^ «oik*ideMd, 
Mt every otteSfftitidn, to tthteh Wtneail posiiMy 
gjwft lacceis/ «f ^ ftfttti whoiri 'Wie hav« * m^ history 

dii[|fe45^n% ^ftbtfi thfe- iitfttV^sj* Itt' whofete Idn^ffiiS^ 

*ey* W«minFofeftl.- '^ftrfd'^Wltbtfttt'i * ^Mtafcld tte 
iM*^W^i«iAst'*ha^rckmfe''lft^ We.j*e^ 

AodnW'«tlfV«ir*4¥J«aS«d 'dlfte»efl«iy from. th« 
I)(!Si05^1ei(tf4Dlltt IfMrAf)^ : t«lntlf«rie^i^ori^tAie^;$&tn&iA 
respect to us. What we cattiifOfitiOft,i4ii9^expiess 

Mwifch )<fM«»^z,i MayeVH*k>?Ri¥feK«]^Vii^, ltat&- 
bon. Tlie like variation was observable of old. 
Carthago ^ Ihe IComans was (Jarchedon "aixioDg 
the Greeks. Hannibal was rendered Annibas : 
Asdrubal, AsdfouTia^V Anct probably iieitlier was 
consonant to the. Punip jafio4e, of^ i?xpression*,. If 
then a propbet were to rise from the dead, and 
preach to any i^ittipn^ he iv^birid'iftafee^^'Gff <irms 



adapted^ ta.thw ilHomia]td:<ii«ai9e<}'.>4itboi|t^aa^ 
mtib^»ecttp the MtgipUl^^vtiie; ltnBst,:.'iirhetl»r 

DRi^sBi^ mdoubtedljr; bboenredr tfaisi ndt' toviii«b 
liio rpeopfe, lor whom iiti^jr^ dr»ite ; odd iv^riad' dm 

tfaeipoaptp nuiritdvU] Bdi ike fwt'M otftio^altliiiMp 
diffcceakironi tt6 cieiglifiour9^^idmlafi«iiii iiBtl£ oiW^ 
fiiasr be ixR>raUy . owtain, Hhatt^ the; fdacoy ^ r^]ida»d 
fay -them Eioroxi) waisi by tibe natiji'M called Achoronc 
the AccriU;on, Axxa^M^ , of Josepteus^ ;and ;tiip Seventji 
Wbattiwy terooed PhUistim, >m»Fde9tin^.£kazai; 
in.tbeir 04im language, they dbanged XoXaxajCg 
aad Lazarus : and of the Qreek 4ru»iJ^v . they 
fornaed Sanhedrim. . . Hence w^ may;^ iceritified, 
that the XewSy and their, ancestors, as w^ ^s aU 
nations upon earthy iireie Jiable to expr^M fbreigc 
texins .with a icaciation, bdng^ed^ by a natarai pe^ 
cuiiarity ifa their made, of speech. < Th^ .tberefejre 
ace surely to be blainied,. uAio ionoiuU idediice the 
ortfaiography o£aU antieni wor4k feonithaMefarew^ 
and ibring every extraneoidslerai/tQ^thaltiitest ..ilt 
oequiresno gi^t iHsight into di^t langmg($(to sef 
the impropriety of ducl^Lpceeednre^t Yiotfuo pr<^^ 
dice has been more *' common, rrhe. learned 
Michaelis has taken notice of this '** fatal attach- 



*• See page 72. notes. 

'® Dissertation of the influence of opinion 'upon language, and 
of language upon opinion. Sect, vi.^ p. 67 * ot the translation. 
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fuent^aiid'spetks'of it as. a- strange iUiiSiM* /lie 
m^s, : that it is tkc\ r^iumgAnfiMmna^ t0 tMeh aU 
isuTj liable^ i Tthth-mabi) tkt Ifikrem their prim^ 
itwdjf. : Tbe only ^bayita bbtaib tliis tafeovt pufpcnt 
(of;antient>tenQ»ti8. bjr/a.&ir amlj^ia. . Thkiau&t 
ibe diacoveted. by mn lapparent aa«Jojgy ; aail jup^- 
^rtedby tbe Uistoiy nFtho place, or pqnen^Jx) 
'vihom thB tenrts Irekite; t If sucis helps dnkfaeob^ 
itained, . we ifafj' datermine iieny/trul}; the! «^r 
;iiiology/of aiisEgyptian cic Sj^mac nanie ; however 
it;ittiay appbanatepu^ant to the orthography of tbe 
Hebrews. \ Thblierm Haaes is xio% so uacaminon as 
may Ibe^ amagmed. Zetis was worsfatppedi ander 
this^ titte'm-Greec3e, and. styled iZiufiAwfff^. The 
Scholiast :u^oa:ApalloQiuaRhodius mentions his 
4eniplb,' and* terms it ^^Aioc ^ti^n^ h^^v «'fAV9}jc*ofii;£i x«( 

Aiciyi/' sti mf^csr^y (Xiei. dn/Modsld'iK <i^ Mfjum. ItisaisO 

td(ketir notice of! by Stvabd, irhb speaks of amoun* 
taiu HaneS; .where the temj^e stood. ^^Usyirovfi 

9%e: mbtmtatD oi^ Zeus Aibesius must liave been 
Aines/aaul BotAinos ; .thoaghit ocaurs so ia bur 
present copies : of Strabo. i^ The Scholiast above 
quotes «ai^erse from H^lc^ wbere ^ Poe^styles 

Wie Dftity Aii^mo^, < 
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I'Pi , "Scholia upon ApoUonius,. 1,2, y. Spijr, 



A'NTXENT M7f HOXfOGV. £49 

E$V ivy fu;^icA9}v Ait my C^ift^it^vn. 

.«} ! . Ai^eiRtt, aad Ainesius^are botk alike from Hanes, 
tibs Deity of £g3rpt, whoae rites may be traced in 
.wkms partsi Tbeze wece. places naoied. ;4lineaa^ 
aod^Aiiiesia in Tbrace ; whk:b are of tbe- s^aie 
.originaL ; This title occurs sometinies with the 
fitcGx, Fh'aiuis : and the Deity so ci^l^d was by 
the early theolofpists though |b to have been pf the 
hig^hest antiquity. They esteemed hjm tlie ^aipe 
as ^' Ouranus, and Dionu3U3 : and went so far as 
to g^ve him a creative ^^ power, and to deduce all 
things irom him. The Grecians from Phanes 
formed <&ava*o^, which they gave as a title both to 
"Zeus, and ApoUa In tliis there was nqthing 
extraordinary, for they were both the same God. 
In the north of Italy was a district called Ager 
5*Pisanus. , The etymology of this, name m the 
same as that of Hanes, and Phanes; ^only the 
terms are ilsversed. It signifiies ignis foos : 'aisd in 
confirmation of this etymology I have found ithe 
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"Orphic Hymn, 4, 

Orphic Fragment. S. from Proclus ja Timsum. . . . . ; 
^' Zu po» Ztvi o ^ofmoi «xiKf Eurip, Rhesus, y* ^^^* ' ' 

3^ Pliny. 1. 2. c. 106. p. 120. 
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place to have been famous for its hot streaas^ 
which are mentioned by Pfiny nniier the name of 
Aquae Pisans. Cuma in Campania was certainly 
deilomiiHLted from- Chum, heat, on accoMit of its 
«dity and situation. * Its mediainai '^ waters aa 
itineli known ; which' weve odkd Aqnee Cumamv. 



The term Cumiana ia not formed mereiy: bjr.a 
Latine infection ; but .consists of the tetnu 
CJumain, and si^ifies a hot fbaataki'; or a bms^ 
tarn of Chum, or Chatfi, the Sm, * The country 
ahont it was called Phle^a ; and * its waters zxt 
ttt^tioned by Lucretius. 

^ Qualis apud Cumas locus est, moqtentqae 
Vesevum, 
0|>pleti caHdis ubl fumaiit fontibus auctus. 

Heie was a caverny which «tf old was a place 
«f prophecy. - It was tfce seat i©f the Sibylla 
Cumiitta, ^v^ho was rapposed to liave coase from 
^' Bsdyyioniii. As Cuma was property Cmuan ; so 
fistia was Baiftu ; ^nd Alba near mount Aiihanus^, 



k>«iridB^iMb^*i.ria 



JoMpiii Atttiq. 1. 1«, c. 14. ' ' 

^^ Lucretius, hfi. . .' .<-» 

^ Justin Martjrw Cohort., p/ 33. 

** Mount Albanas was dcuWftiinated'Al-ban item it» foun*- 
tains and i)ath8. 
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Atban V fcft ^e Rcftnaiis often dropped the n final; 
Piista, bb celebroAed in^Elis, Was originally PUao^ 
of the^stime' pwrpoit • as the ^Aqu« JPtsanx^ above. 
It VTM ifo called fvdin a sacred fountain, to winch 
Only the name c^n be - primarily applicable : and 
vre are assured by Strabo-^^IV nfnvny^Ilivoa ufna-ittt^ 
that'the A>imUua,Had cefftaiiily liie name of Pisan. 
I y.Ve ttleti^idnedf't)iat, MuMmt Pyrene was so 
eattierd front boing a fornitaiti of> fire : such moun-» 
taini» 0<ten havcf hM stroms in tlieir vicinity^ 
which am gdnevaliy of* great utility. Such we 
find to have bete: in Aquitania at the foot of this 
moMitain, which were called Thermse Onesas; 
a4Md aire meMfoned by Strabc^ as ^' B$^fjL» %»K\if9 
tronfAAinccttH i5A*%o^; ' What in one vpaf t of the world 
was termed \Cuinaiia^ was m another rendered 
Comana. Inhere was a grand city of this name 
in Cappaidocia, M^here stood onei of the noblest 
Pot&theia.in Asia. The Deity, worshipped, was 
f^prestfn^d as a feminine, anU ^styled Anait, and 
Ana'is^ which latter is the-satne'as Hanes. She 
Was wefl knoi^n also in I^ersts, Mesopotamia, and 
at Egbatatra in Media. Both An*ait, and An^ais, 
i^igntflto' acfoutt^l^ih ^of fira Generally near her 



i**.S<rabo. 1, 8* p. 545. 

^^ Strabo. 1. 4. p. 290. Ooesft'fiygmfifls aolifl ignis, aoalogous to 
Hanes. 



till THE AVAl^YSIS or 

ijempleB, there wa» an eruption #f that deiMat ; 
particularly at Egbatana, and Arbela. Of tbe 
latter Strabo gives an account; and of the fieiy 
matter which was near it. ^ Ibf i AfCi|\« ia^ am 

I should take the town of Egoatia in Italy to 
have been of the same purport as Hanes above 
mentioned: for Hanes was sometimes expressed 
with a guttural, Hagnes ; from whence came the 
ignis of the Romans* In Arcadia near mount 
Lyceus was a sacred tbnntain ; into which one of 
the nymphs, which nui^sed Jupiter, was supposed 
to have been changed. It was caUed HsgncHi* 
the same as Ain-On, |he fount of the Sun. From 
Ain of the Amonians, expressed Agiv oame the 
J^oq of the Greeks^ which signified any thing 
pure and clean; purus sive castus. Hmcewas 
derived ^yvsioir, viiy«i»if* *Aym»«v, x9A9f$if*\yim, ui4mf» : 

as we- may learn from Hesychius. Pausa&ias 
styles the fountain ^^ Hagno : but it was originally 
Hagnon, the £bunt£ua of the Sun : hence we learn 
in another place of Hesychius» iSyir0mto«4«ft| tp 
ivo iixi» . S-sf e<rddu. The town Egnatiii, which I 



^* Strabo. 1. l6.. p. 1072. see also 1. 11» p. 779* an^ l« ^2* 
f. $3S. likewise Plufarcb in Artaxerx«» 
^' Pausanias. I. 8. p. 678. 
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lAevtiOtied ^il>ove/ stood m campis Salentinii, and 
at thi^ day ilr called Anaso, and Anazzo; It was 
ao named frotn tlve rites of fife : and that those 
CHStoiQli wen here practised, we may learn from 
some remains of them * among the natives in the 
times of Horace and Plioy. The former calls the 
place by coiArafe^tiok ^ Giiatia : 

• •' N • • • * 

Detn Gnafeia^ Nymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risunt«|ue, jocumque ; 
Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persoadefe cupit 

Horace speaks as if they had no lire: but ac'- 
«9ording to Pliny they basted of having a sacred 
and sfiontaneous appearance of it in their temple. 
_^^ Beperitur apud auctores in Salentino oppido 
JBgnati&^ imposito Itgno in saxum quoddam ihi 
sacram prptinus flammam exidtere. From hence, 
jundflMtotedly^ came also the name of Sdentum, 
^nrhich is acempound of Sal-En/ Solis fons; and 
arose ^from this sacred fire to which the Salentim 
pretended; They were Amonians, who settled 
* here- .and who came last from Crete ^ Tag h 

■i^Witfc— 111! • II I- i. T . ■ I I II iw w^^tmtmm^a^mm-^i^^^ 

1 

•* 

** Horace. 1. 1. sat. 5. v. 97. 
*^ Pliny. 1.2. c. 110. p. 123. 
^* Strabo. 1. 6, p. 430. ^ 
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stanoes of this sqrt iqight be brp^gbt from 
Sicily : for this istasd aiMMinde4' tritji p}ace% 
which were of Amouian ongiimL . Xbucy<lt4«% 
and other Greek writer^) caM them Phemeiaii3^: 

tlHony ii.}^^^ ^Oivixf C^'f * wftflif^p 1(4.$^ £t]MAi#»v« ' Buttb^y 

were a different people froifi tbo$6^ whichrhe sup** 
poses. Besides, the terni Phenician was not a 
name, butatitl^: ^bich wa9 asmmi^d by people 
of different parts ; as I 4iail shew. The diataict, 
upon which the Qredana* conferred it, could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy the many 
regions, which the Phenicians were supposed ta 
have {Nossesaed. . It was an appdtotion, by which 
no part of Canafin was called by the anti^nt and 
true inhal^itants : nor was it ever admittedf aod 
in use, .till the Grecians got poiftesaton of the 
coast. It was even th^n Iknited to a small tract; 
to the coa^t of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained fmm the 
west, many more will he found, as we proceed 
towards the east ; from whence these terms were 
originally derived. iUoiost all the places in Greece 



'The antient Salentini worshipped the Sun under the title of 
Man-zan, orMan-zana: by which is meant Menes, Sol. Festus 
in V. Octobris. 

*5 Thucydides. 1. 6. c. 2. p. 379^ 
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wpje: . of . f>rieDt^ ety neology ; or at least fr9m 
£gypt Ii' should suppose that the name of 
Meti^M^ in the Pelopounesus had some, relatiou to 
a i^timtaiii, hQWg compooinded of Meth'^aUi thq 
£^U9iaiii,of the Egyptian IX^ity, Methi whom the. 
CirwfcsviSiUedMitw, Mectia. 
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We'^ist^ from ^' Pau^anias, that there was in this 
plp.oe a ^empie and a atatuq of Isis, and a s(atue 
also of liermes in tlie forum; and that it wa^ 
situatec} pear some hot springs. We may from 
he^^ form a judgment, why this name was given^ 
ao(i from what country it w^ imported. We find 
this. term sotQetimes compounded Meth-<On, of 
which name there was a town in ^^ Messenia. 
InstjftUt:?^ to. our purpose from Greece will accrue 
continually in the course of our work. 

One ]?6ason for holding waters so sacred arose 



'° Oi:pbic Fragtpcnt. vi. v. 19. from Proclus. p. 366. 

M9}TKy divine wisdom, by which the world was framed : 
esteemed the same as Phanes and Dionusus. 

AvTO( 7c Atovv^f, «a» <bcuniif ««» M^txiirtuog. Ibidem* p. 373*. 

M«rK*-*i^fAfiye Viral, Bc|^1}, <fr«f, Za/oJIbtii^— from Ocpheus : £u« 
sebij Chronicon. p. 4. 

^^ I^i^f irrmv6» 'h^v^ ticu cvyaT^fis^ mn itri tm ay^eu, *£fy«it< 
h^fjut Xm^a. Pausaa 1. 2. p. I90* ^ 

'^'Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 287* 
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from a notion, that they were gifted With Bufet^ 
natural powers. Jamblichus takes notice of many 
ways, by which the gift of divination was to be 
obtained* ^* Some^ says he, procure a pfophkie 
spirit by drinking the sacred tvater, as is theprac" 
tice of Apollo's priest at Colophon. S^mc bydtt^ 
aoer the mouth of the cavern, as the women do^ 
who give out oracles at Delphi. Others areinMpirtd 
by the vapour^ which . arises from thewsttars; as 
is the ease of those mho are priestesses stt Bran" 
chides. He adds,** in respect to the oracle at 
Coiopkon, that the prophetic spirit was supposed to 
proceed from the water. The fountain^ frm 
whence it forved, was in an apartment under 
ground; and the priest went thitherto partake ^ 
the emanation. From this history of the place we 
may learn the purport of the name, by which 
this oracular place was called. Colophon is Col- 
OphOn, tumulus Dei Solis Pythonis, and corres- 
ponds with the character given. The river, iAto 
which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named 
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ATfii^OfAwoty KUBetn^^ a\ tP B^y;^t^K n^«}T»^«. Jamblicbus d& 
Mysterijs. sec. 3. c. xi. p. 7-. 

n^o^DTmr. Jamblichus. ibid. 

1 



HafesuB ; ft ^s also called ^ Alieloii > lAli-El-Otij 
Fobs Dei SoKs. tialesiis is coiiYposed f^ weft* 
knbwn titles of thfe sanve God* 

DidlO^ ^as farmed fbr it^ oracle ; and fbl-it ^fouti^ 
tain sacr«d to the prophetic Deity. IC was <»ll*fl 
^ lil^opu^. Tfais^ is a ptein conipouiid of ASVi^Optts^ 
Frnis P|fl^i]&». Pkeeb iiaiEii(?d Ascitis, £l^ptt«| 
atid Hk«,i'^t« df thg same analogy. Tbe G&dof 
light, Ol-te/ was «ft€fl styled Az-El; \ii4*h6e *f* 
in&et 'wit% ' niAfiy |>laK;e8 nam^ Azbll»; Ai^t«S) 
Azila,'ataa fey a'pocope, Zelfe, Ziela, iittd Z^ki 
Ift LycRl'^Was th<; dty Phasetis, situatdil Upon th« 
ttbUntaih ^ ChitoaBra ; Which moilntain had th* 
skin^ name; ^d Mra« ^c^ed to the God of fit«. 

PhftsfefB h 9L cotttpound of Phi; wfaibh,^ in the, 

AnlifOfirah' language, is k mouth or op^hirig ; anil 
of Azd 'abo^e mentioned. Ph'Aselis isignififefe Ot 
VrfcaAi, sive apel^tura ignis; Jil othei* Words 4 
cbaim of ' fire. The feason why this itame wai; 
itnposed may be seen Jn the history of the pliace^^ 

» 

t 



■''* i^iKUsluuas. 1. 8. p. 659* AjriXotrro^ rtf ly KoPio^t^^i ied^* EAiyK^vv 

^' Callimachus : Hymn to Delos. 
Sirabo. 1. 10. f. 742. 
«^ Piiiiy. 1. 2. G. lOe. p. 122. 
•^ Pliny above. 

*Or» «v^ ir» tyyt/t ^«9iiX*^o( w Airtti« «O0if«r«r, xai on «» ie«iirA» 
fvi inT^«(,'ie«H vvjcr*! «M i^a»« Cte^ias apud Phottuin. clx!)uii. 
VOL. I. S 
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Flagrat in Phaselitide Mons Chimsera, et quidem 
immortali diebus, et noctibus flamm^Cliimssra isa 
compound of Cham^Ur, the name of the Deity, 
whote altar stood towards th^ tpp of the'* mountain. 
At no great distance Btood Mount Argaius^ which 
vas Bf part of the great ridge^ called Taprus, This 
ArgaiuB may be either derived from Har, a moun* 
tain; or from Aur, fire. We ,^ay suppose Ar- 
gains to signify Mons cavi^$ : cyr rather ignis ca* 
^UaSf siye. Vulcani domus^ ^ a name given ffom its 
being hollow, and at the same time a n^servoir of 
fiery matter. The history of the mo^fn^Vk mvj 
h^ seen in Strabo; who says^ that it .was im- 
mfsnsely high, and ever coveried with snow; it 
6t^od in the vicinity of Coinana, ^Castabala, 
Ca^area, and Tyana : and ^11 the ^roufntry about 
it abounded with fiery '^ eruptions. But the most 
satisfactory idea of this mountain fp^y \hp ob* 
tained from coins, which \yere struck in its vici* 
nity ; pud* particularly ^"^ describe it, both as aa 
hollow and an inflamed mountain. 

In Thrace was a region called Pawnria, which 
seems to have had its i^ame from P'Eoq, jhe God 

■ ■><■':■. ' 
Atifv Tf MctO'a-iKvr 010 poor, je^ftoj> rt Xifta>p«(. NoJinU0« l*'^* 

'^ Strabo. 1. 12. p. 8152. For the purport of Gaiusi domuf 
^vc\ cavitas. Sec Radicals, p. 4 22. 

" P^tin^.IjIumismat* Imporatorum. p. 180^^ 1« 194, 



of light ^\ The natives of these parts wete styled 
bothtPeonians and Plemns ; which names equally 
i^late to the Sun. Agreeably to this Maximua 
Tyrius tells us, that they particularly worshipped 
that luminary : and adds, that they' bad no itti^ge; 
but instead of' it used to. suspend upon an high 
pole a disk of metal, probably of fine gold, as 
they were rich in that mineral : and bcifOre this 
they performed their ** adoration. 

There is an . apparent analogy between the: 
names of places farther east ; whose inhabitants 
were all worshippers of the Sun. Hence most 
names are an assemblage of his titles. Such is 
Cyrestia, Chalybon, Comana,' Ancura, Cocalia, 
Cabyra, Arbela, Amida, Emesa, Edessa, and the^ 
like. .Emesa is a compound of Ham-Es: the 
natives are said by Festus Avienus to have been 
devoted to 'the Sun > • 

*' Denique flammicomo devoti pectora Soli 
Vitam agitant. 



>4W 



** He was called both Peon and Peor: and the country fronj 
him Peonia and Pieria. The chief cities were Alorus, Aineas, 
Ch^msa, Methone: all of oriental etymology. 

.liTip fMtK^n |t;X». Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 87* 

Of the wealth of this people, and of their skill in music an4 

pharmacy; See Strabo. Epitom. 1. vii. 

*? Jlufus Festus Avienus. Descrip. Ofbis; v. |083, 
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. Bim\$T to Eneisa was ikkaaa, or more propei*ty 
Ade^a» w named ftom Hades, tlie God of light 
The iejdj^enQr Juiiaa styles the region — ^'ii^ot ig 
i4MMf«( iry *H^y t^ Xn^iPi'. This city was also, from 
its wQrsUip^ styled, ^^ Ur, Urhoe, and Urcho^; 
Ylh^.last. was: probably the name of. the 

. Tii^ wfrt many places <^aUed Airsenei Arime, 
Arsinoe, Arsiana. Ti^se were all tbe same oanae, 
o^l^ vacied in different countries ; s&d they n^re 
oonscttuet^tly of the sajme ptiirport Arsinoe is a 
oomponod of are;s-^aia, SoUs fons : and mttrt pis- 
c^s so denominated Will be found famed for some 
fountaiQ. 0«e of this name was in Syria; ^Af^tm 

is a city in Syria^ , situated upon a rising ground^ 
out of which issue many streams : from hence the 
city had its name. Arsine and Arsiana in Baby- 



.^^ Juliani Oratio ia Solem. Orat. 4. p. 1 50. 

^' Edesseni Urchoienses — Urlioe, ignisi lux» &c. Tbeopk. 
Sigefredi Bayeri Hist. Osrfaoena. p, 4. 

^ Ur-choe signifies On domus, vel templum; Solis^&des. 

yr in Cbaldea is, by Ptolemy, called Orchoe. 

^^ Etymologicum magnum. The author adds : m^» y«^ ** 
W9rw»h as if it were of Grecian originaU 
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Ionia had ^fountains of bitumen. At&en^ m 
Armenia was a nitrons lake : ^ A(<rY}V9) Kijuntv^^HT^i^ 
TK. Near Arsinoe, upon the Red Seat, were hot 
streams of bitter ^ waters ! and ArsiAoe near 
^* Ephesus had waters equally bitter; ;. 

There were many people called Hyrcani ; and 
eities and regions, Hyrcania : in (he hrstory of 
which there wilt be uniformly found some nh^ 
rente to fire. The name is a compound of Ur* 
chane, the Ood of that element He wag wor* 
shipped particularly at Ur, in Chaldea : and one 
tribe of that nation were called Urchani. Strabo 
mentions them as only one branch of the ^^Kterati; 
but ^' Pliny speaks of them as a people, a tribe of 
^e Chaldeans. Here w$s the source of fire wor* 
fhip : and all the country was replete with bitu* 



•• Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 287. 
l.xi. p. 801. 

0Y» atfXoK tit frir^( v^^fifatt •»$ ^ethmrrw hifitireu. Agfttharchidcs de' 
Rilbro iDuri, p. 54. 

JLtarm m^fim waXip A^nnf ur» ^tffiMt vh^Ttft i nCo^Kf wiufw nrnt 
i^f^fm. Strabo. 1. l6. p. 1114. 

''* Some make Ephesus and Arsinoe to have been the Bame. See 
j^cholia upon PionysiusL v. 828. 

^* Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1074. See Raklicals. p. 50. 

'^ Pliny. 1. 6. €• 27* ikiphraten praeclusere Orcfaeni : nee nisi 
Pa^itigri defertnr ad mare. 
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aaAen and fire. There was a region ^* Hyrca&isi 
inhabited' by the Medes; wl^ich seems to have 
been of the satne inflammable naturef. The peo- 
ple w^re called Hyrcani, and AstsDbeoi : which 
latter signifies the sons of fire. Cellarius men- 
tions a city Hyrcania in ^^ Lydia. There were 
certainly people styled Hyrcani ; and a large 
plain called Campus Hyrcanus ^* in the same part 
of the world. ' It seenis to have been a part» of 
that •parched and burning region called xarasxe- 
K»v|J(.iv^ so named from the fires with which it 
abounded. It was near Hierapolis, Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonea ; all famed for fire. 

It may seem extraordinary, yet I cannot help 
thinking, that the Hercynian forest in Germany 
was no other than the Hurcanian, and that it was 



^* Ptolemy Geog. 

^ IstdorusClharacenus. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 7* 
^5 Cellarii Geog. •vol. 2. p. 80. 
^^ Strabo. 1. 12. p. 868, 869. and K 13. p. 92^-^32. 

Strabo supposes that the Campus Hyrcanus was 90 named from 
the Persians ; as also Kvfn irt^coy, near it ; but they seem to have 
been so denominated ab origine. I'he river Organ, whichran 
into the Matander from the Campus Hyrcanus, was properly Ur^ 
chan. Ancyra was An-cura, so named a fonte Solis kv^ y^ • 
ttXtec All the names throughout the country have a correspond- 
ence: all relate either to thesoily or -the religion of. the natives; 
and betray a great antiquity. 
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denominated from the God iTrcan, who V4is wor- 
shipped here as well as in the east. ■ It is men*- 
tiotied by Eratos^thenes aod Ptolemy, under the 
name of ^fu/itof OfHuw?, or the forest of "Orcun; 
which is, undoubtedly, the same name as. that 
above. I have taken notice, that the name of 
the mountain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, 
and that the niountain had once flamed. . There 
was a Pyrene among the Alpes ^** Tridentini, and 
at the foot of it a city of the same ^^ name ; which 
one would infer to have been so denominated 
from the like circumstance. I mention this,, be- 
cause here was the regio Hercynia, where the 
Hereynian forest "'' commenced, and. from which 
it received its name. Beat us Rhenanus,^ in his 
account of these parts, says, tliat there was a 
tradition of this mountain Pyrene once ^' burning: 
and, conformably to this notion, it is still distin- 
guished by the name of the great ** Brenner.: 



^^ Ptolemy* Geog. 1. 2. c. 11. 
. ^' Mentioned in Pliny's Panegyric : and in Seneca; consolatio 
«d Helv. 1. 6. Aristotle in Meteoris. 

^^ Here was one df the fountains of the Danube. Jrfoc rt ya^ 

t.v^tf9m9. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 33. 

' *^ See Clttverii Gennania. 

' *' Beatus Rbcnanus. Rerum Germanic. 1. 3. 

^^ It is called by the Swiss, Lo Grand Brenner : hy the other 
(/ermans, Der gross Verner. 
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The Gonatcy, therefare, an^ tb« forfirt ia$;]ft l)ave 
been caUed Occuoiau upcm ttHa^aceowt For a^ 
the wonhi]^of theSitty the Ddly of fire^ pr«v^lc4i 
greatly at plaees of tUa aa^tme, I make Qo 4ottbt 
but Hcrcynia, which Ptotemy e^^^ases QfSdWKi^ 
was aa named from Or-cua» the God qC tlmt 
element 

We n3«st not be aorprised to fimd AmotJM 
names among the Alpes ; for acmie of that^ family 
w^re. the fiist \dM> passed ikitvk^ Thf; nefit of 
gseat performaacfis was by* tlie Grci^k^ geojenlly 
attributed ta a single person^ . Thia pa$aag4 tbf (^ 
fose through the mountains is said by some to 
have. been the work ^f Hercules: by: otheis of 
Cottiis^ and '^ CotUus. From brace this- pairticabr 
branch of the niouotains bad; the. name of Alfic» 
; and the country w>aa calkd Regio Cot« 



♦ \ ' 

Mount Canis, as we term it, is properly Mount Chen-Is, Mons 
Dei Vulcani. It is called by the people of the country Monte 
Conise ; and> n part of the Alpes CottiaB. Chiver. Itai. vol. 1« 
1. 1. c. 32. p. 337. Mons Geneber. Jovij» 

"See MarcelHaus. 1. 15. c. 10. p. 77* and the audiQfs quoted 
kjC^VWtvitv* Italia Aittkfua above. 

lliey are styled AA^-ck Zkhtim by Procopius: RerumGotb. 1* ^ 

Marcellinus thinks, that a king Cottius gave aaiDe to these 
Alps in the time of Aogustns, but Cottius was the national title 
of the king; as Cottia was of the nation : far prior to the tine of 
Augustus, 
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tiana t i^rem were about twelve capital ^ cittesv 
Some of that antient and sacred natioti, the Hypev' 
boreaos, ate said by Poaidooiua to have taken up 
tbipif residence in these p^urts. '^ Tik *Tvi(So^m(*— * 
finiifi^ vffi r»^ Axirii( fii9 Ito^ioi^. Here inhabited 
the, TaUrini: and one of the chief cities wa4 
Coflf^us^ $trabo styles the country the latid of 
'^Ideonus, and Cottius* These nannies will ht 
found hereafter to be very remarkable. Indeed 
many of the Alpine appellations were Amooiaa; 
^ were also their rites : and the like is to be o\^ 
served in many parts of Gaul, Britain, and 
Oennaxiy. Among other evidences the worship 
of Isi9, and of hec sacred ship, is to be noted i 
which pr^ailed among the Suevi. *^ Pars Sne-^ 
Torum et Isidi sacrificat; unde causa et ovigo 
peregrino sacro, paruni comperi; nisi quod sighum 
ipsupi in modum Liburnas figuratum doeet ad-* 
vectam religionem. The ship of Isis was also 
Kverenced at Rome : and is marked in the '^ cafcn-^ 
dar for the month of March. From whence the 
mystery was deirived, we may learn from ^ Fuln 

^Plif!t)r> 1. 3. c* 20. Cottisnse civitates duodecim. 
*^ Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2. v. 677* 
*^ Ttnav ^t in ««» h Ttf I^foi>f« yiif tun i rw Kerritf. Strabo. 1. 4. 
p. 312. 

•' Tadtus dc Moribtti Germanonim. * 

•^Grutef. vol.- 1, pv 13S'. 

^ Fulg^ntiiw: Mytbolog, 1. 1, c. 25. p. 654. 

1 
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gentius. Navigium Isidis iEgyptus coBt Uenci 
we find, that the whole of it came from Egypt 
The like is shewn by ^ Lactantius. To this pur* 
pose I could bring innumerable proofs, were I not 
limited in my progress. I may perhaps hereafter 
introduce something upon this head, -if I should at 
any- time touch upon the an tiqui ties -of Britain atnd 
Ireland; which seem to have been but imperfecd^jr 
known. Both of these countries, but especially 
the latter, abound \inth sacred terms, • whidi have 
been greatly overlooked. I will therefore saysa 
inuchin furtherance of the British Antiquarian, 
as to infoitn him, that names of places, especially 
of hills, promontories, and rivers, are of long 
duration; and suffer Kttle change. The sathe 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed 
at all sacred, such as temples, towers, and high 
mounds of earth; which in early times were used 
for altars. More particularly all mineral and me- 
dicinal waters will be found in a great degree ta 
retain their antient names : and among these there 
may be observed a resemblance in must parts of 
the world. For when names have been once de- 
terminately affixed, they are not easily effaced. 



'° Lactantius dc falsa Relig. vol. 1. 1. 1. c. II. p. 47- - 

To these instances add the worship of Se^tiir^. andXhiith, 

called Thautates. See Cluverii Gemaaia. hi. c. 2$. p.'lSS; 

and Uy. 
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The Grecians, who under Alexander settled in 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, changed many names 
of places, and gave to others inflections, and ter- 
minations after the mode of their ow n country. 
But Marcellinus, who was in those parts under the 
Emperor Julian, assures us, that these changes 
and variations were all cancelled : and that in his 
time the antient names prevailed. ^ Every body, 
I presume, is acquainted with the history of 
Palmyra, and of Zenobia the queen ; who having 
been conquered by the emperor Aurelian, was 
afterwards led in triumph. How much that city 
was beautified by this princess, and by those of 
her family, may be known by the stately* ruins 
which are still extant. Yet I have been assured 
by my late excellent and learned friend Mr. 
Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to an 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to what, 
you alluded : nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted with the history of Odaenatus, and 
Zenobia. Instead of Palmyra. he would talk of 
Tedmor ; and in lieu of Zenobia lie would tell 
you, that it was, built by Salmah Ebn Doud, that 
is by Solomon the son of David. This is exactly 
conformable to the account in the scriptures: for 
it is said in the Book of Chronicles, ^' He also 
(Solomon) builf Tadmor in the xcildcrness. The 

*' 5 Chronicles, c. 8. v. 4. 
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Grecisln name Palmyra, probably of two thousand 
years standiog, is novel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some 
account of the rites, and worship, in.th&ifir#.t|i^, 
at least in inspect to that great family, with wHM^ 
I shall be principally concerned, I took this op-'^ 
portunity at the same time to introduce these 
etymological inquiries. This I have done to the 
intent that t^e reader may at first setting out see 
the true nature of my system ; and my jnetbod of 
investigation. He will hereby be able to jjii^^ 
beforehand of the scope which I pursue ; and of 
the terms on which I found my analysis. If it 
should appear that the grounds, on which I pro^ 
ceed, are good, and my method clear, and:war^ 
rantable, the subsequent histories will in conse- 
quence of it receive great illustration. But should 
it be my misfortune to have my system thoifght 
precarious, m contrary to the truth, let it-be^ced 
to no account, but be totally set aside : as tm.. 
history will speak for itself; and may without 
these helps be authenticated* 
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WORSHIP PAID AT CAVERNS i^ 
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THE ADORATION OF FIRE 
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FIRST AGES. 



• 

^Z\s soon as religion began to lose its purity, it 
degenerated very fast ; and, instead of a reveren-^ 
tial awe and pleasing sense of duty, there suc- 
ceeded a fearful gloom and unnatural horror, 
-which were continually augmented as superstition, 
increased. Men repaired in the first ages either 
to the lonely summits of mountains, or else to 
caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the bosom 
of the earth ; which they thought were the reM** 
dence of their Gods. At the entrance of these 
they raised their altars and performed their vqws, 
Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of 
worship prevailed among the first nations upon 
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the earth : ' ZTuXat** rotj^uv x«j avr^x Twv vaXaiOTaTcw, 
'jr^iv xon y»^ iViU07i<raiy Ocok otfo<nH¥rm xai » Kfurti /»» 
Ks^i|T<i)v All, iv h^xxiio, is DcXnift}, xai Ilayi £y Aux£iea 

xai tv Nagw Aiopu(rw. When in process of time they 
began to erect temples, they were still determined 
in their situation by the vicinity of these objects, 
which they comprehended within the hmits of 
the sacred inclosure. These melancholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of tlie highest sanctity : 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that, in 
aftertimes, when this practice had ceased, stiU 
the innermost part of the temple was denominated 
the cavern. Hence the Scholiast upon Lycophron 
interprets the words vap oLvr^a in the poet, *T8? 



* Porphyry de Antro Nymphanim. p. 262. Edit. Cantab. 
•Ho sf^eaks'of Zorbifetdrt Avrofvtt; a^tmXBuov u tott; rrXno-top o^tcr^ 

vonrrn, xtti TfltTgof M»9^tf. p. 254. 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions, Be^^etBuv ffietrx Tw«Tit«« e/*- 
TFXict, Cohortatio ad Gcntes. 

Porphyry de Antro Nymph, p. 252. There was oftentimes an 
oli¥e<^tree planted near these caverns, as in the Acropolis at Atbeng, 
andialtliaca. 

Homer de Antro Ilhacensi. Odyss. 1, 5, y. 34ff, 

* Lycophron. W. 208: Scholia. 
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(<rfl^r«TH; toira? r« i»». The cdvem is the . inmrmost 
plaf:t of the\ temple. Pausanias, speaking of ^ 
cavera in Phocis, say 9^ tiiat it was particularly^ 
sacred to Aphruiiite. * A(pfoinn i* «x" ^^ .«nri|Aan%f 
rifjixg. In this cavern divme honours were paid to 
Aphrodite. Pirnasdus. was rendered holy for no- 
thing more than £of these unpromising eircum- 

Statices, 'l£^97rf£7rDf nft^kftco-ofi lyjav ayr^cc it xosi 
«AAa( X/^fiot rtfAWfAi^a rty net^j Obyirsuoftcy* ^ The flWUH" 

tain of' Parnassus is a place of great reverence ; 
having many taverns^ and 4>thcr detached spcts^ 
highly Inmouredand sanctified. At Ti&parus was 
a .teipple with a fearful aperture, through which 
it was faWed that Hercules dragged to hght the 
dog of helL The cave itself seems to have been 
the temple ;.for it is said, ^. B^t rn an^ct, Nao^ iMt«T- 
/*ivo? >fr»i^«iy. Upon the top of the promontory 
$tands a temple^ in appearance like a cavern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined 



* Pausanias. 1. x. p. 89S. I imagine that the word cavcrna^ 
a cavern, \va« denominated originally Ca-Ouran, Domus CcelestiSi 
vel Domus Dei, from tho. supposed sanctity of such places. 

» Strabo. 1. 9. p. 638. 

T^m^ Bi^ifi^ arvytLarti^tftf rtyn^. Lycophron of the Sibyl's 
cavern, near the promontory Zostcjion. v. 1278. 
^ Pausanias. I 3. p. 5. 275. 



On aocount df a mighty chasm in tbefaill^ ^9n9^ 
^AtTfAoH^^ i¥ rif'towtfi waA Apollo, is said to have 
chosen it for an oraciiitar shrine, oti account of 
the effluvia which from thence proceeded^ 

^ Ut vidit I^an vastos tell^ris hiatus 
Dirinam spirare fidem; Veiltosque loqaaces 
Exlialare solum, sacris se ici^ndtdit antris, 
Inciibuit(]p]fe ady to i vates ibi factus ApoUo. 

Here atso vrts the temple of the 'Mnses, which 
stb^d close upoh a reeking stream. But, what 
r^nddreicl Delphi more remarkable, and more re« 
Vcpenced, was the Corycian c^ave, w^bich lay 
between that hill and Parnassus. It #eiit under 
ground a gresit way : and Pausanias^ who made 
k his particular bui^iness to visit places of tbis 
siature, says, tk^4 it wm the tndst estraardimry 
df 4my which he ever beheld. *'' Avrf oi^ KA^uxiw rm- 
Xatwy, «v uiov^ ^ixq x^tov [jLocXirot. There were many 
caves styled Corycian : one in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus from Parthenius, who 



'^ Scholia upon Aristophanes : Plutus. v. 9« and Euripidefi in 
the Orestes, v, l64^ 

* Lucan. 1. 5. v. 82. 

^ Mu&mt y«^ m *Is^oi^ wrcuAm fn^i Tut atmiwiwitt ra yo^MHCo;. Pit* 
larch de Pyth. OracuK vol. !• p, 402. 

^^Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 877'v 
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Speaks ef a city of the same name : n^ 4 r^ JLtt^ 

city was (he Corycian cwoern^ sacred to the nyrhphs, 
which afforded a sight the mdst astonisMng. There 
was a place of this sort at " Samacon, in EHs ; 
and, like the abore, conaecrated to the nymphs. 
There were likewise medicinal waters, from' which 
people troubled with cutaneous and scrofulous 
disorders found great benefit. I have mentioned 
' the temple at HierapOlis in " Phrygia ; and the 
chasm within its precincts, out of which there 
issued a pestilential vapour. There was a city of 
the same name in'^ Syria, where stood a* temple 
of the highest antiquity ; and in this temple wa* 
.a fissure, through which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the natives, the waters at the deluge re* 
tired. Innumerable instances might be produced- 
to this purpose from Pausanias^ Strabo^ I^liny^ 
and other writers. 

It has been observed, that the Greek term 
jcoiXof, hollow^ was often substituted for Coehis^ 
heaven : and, I think, it will appear to have been* 



'' Pausanias. 1. 5. p. ^^7. Sama Cod, Coeli vel Ccelestis D<h 
inintis. 

"Strabo. 1.12. p. 869. 1.13. p. 934. Demeler and Kota 
were worshipped at the Charonian cavern mentioned by Strab<( : 
X»^*ry»oy arr^i Bav(i.»s'cp rn fvcn. 1. 14. p. 96^* 

*^ Lucian de De& Syiii. 

VOt. I. T 
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thus used from . the subsequent history, wfaereb 
the worship of the Atlantians is described. The 
mythologists gave out, that Atlas supported 
heaven : one reason for this notion was, that upon 
mount Atlas stood a temple to Coelus. It is men- 
tioned by Maximus Tyrius in one of his disserta- 
tions, and is here, as in many other instances, 
changed to aoiXog, hollow. The temple was un- 
doubtedly a cavern : but the name is to be under- 
stood in its original acceptation, as Coel, the 
house of God ; to which the natives paid their 
adoration. This mode of worship among the 
Atlantians betrays a great antiquity ; as the tem- 
ple seems to have been merciy a vast hollow in 
the side of the mountain ; and to have had in it 
neither image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any ma- 
terial object of adoration : '* Er» is ArXa? o^o? xo^xov, 

ofxof, xa* oiy»XfAx. This Atlas (of which I have, 
bpen speaking) is a mountain with a caviti/y and 
of a tolerable height^ which the natives esteem, 
both as a temple and a Deity : and it is the great 
object by which they swear ; and to which they pay 
their devotions. The cave in the mountain was 
Certainly named Co-el, the house of God ; equi- 
valent to Coelus of the Romans. To this the 



14- 



Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. S. p. S7. 
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people made their offerings: and this was the 
heaven which' Atlas was supposed ^ to support: It 
seems to hate bfeen no uncommon term among 
the Africans. There wasj a city ^U' Libya named 
Coel, which the' Romans rendered CoSlii. They 
would have expressed * it Goelos> or CcbUis; but 
the name was copied m the time of the Punic 
wars, before the b final ^as admitted ' into their 
writings. Vaillarit has 'given several specimens 
of coins struck in this city to the honour of some 
of the Roman '^ emperors, but especially of Verus, 
Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. 

Among the Persians most of the temples were 
eavems in rocks, either formed by nature, or 
arti^cially produced. They had likewise Pura- 
theia, or open temples, for the celebration of the 
rites of fire. I shall hereafter shew, that the ueli- 
^ion, of which I have been treating, was derived 
from the sous of Chus : and in the antient province 
of Chttsistan, called afterwards Persis, there are 
to be seen at this day m^ny curious monuments of 
antiquity, which have ai reference to that worship. 
The learned Hyde supposes thenrto have- been 
citjier ?* palaces, or tombs. The chi^f building* 
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*' Vaillant: Numism. ^rea Imperator. jPars prima. p.243y 
245, 285. aBd elsewhere. 

'^ Hyde. Religio Veterum PersaraiD. c.-Sd. p. 306,79 S. 
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which he has taken for a palace, is man&eatly a 
Puratheion ; cue of those open edifices called by 
the Greeks *Tir»iAf «• It is very like the temple at 
Lucorein in upper Egypt, and seems to be still 
entire. At a glance we may perceive, that it 
was never intended for an habitation. At a 
distance are some sacred grottos, hewn out of 
the rock ; the same which he imagines to have 
been tombs. Many of the antients, as well as 
of the moderns, have been of the same opinion. 
In the front of these grottos are representations 
of various characters: and among others is 
figured, more than once, a princely personage, 
who is approaching the altar where the sacred 
fire is '^ burning. Above all is the Sun, and the 
figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a 
saered bandage, at other times a serpent entwined 
round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis of Egypt 
Hyde supposes the figure above to be the soul of 
the king, Whp stands before the altar: hat it is 
certainly m emblem of the Deity, of which we 
have a secqnd example in Le " Bruyn, copied 
from another part of these edifices. Hyde takes 
notipe, that there were sereral repetitions of this 
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■^ See PLATE ii. iij. 

'• Le Bruyn. Plate 153. 

See t(ie su^equent pbte with the characters of Cneup>i». 
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.history, and particularly of persons, solem et 

ig&eni in pariete delineates intuentes: yet he 

L'ifftfhns his jud|^ent from one specimen ojiljr. 

^^se curious samples of antient architecture are 

;;4feerlbed by '^ Kaempfer, ^ Mandesloe, " Cbardin^ 

^ Le Bruyn. They are likewise taken notice 

by *^ Thevenot, and Herbert. In respect to 

4fte grottos I am persuaded, that they were tem- 

l^fiSes^ and not tombs. Nothing was more common 

■jftlGkOng the Persians than to have their temples 

fmed out of rocks. Mithras e ** Petra was in 

f^ittanner a proverb. Porphyry assures usy that 

')3&e Deity had always a rock or cavern for his 

temple: that people, in all pla^ces^ where the 

name of Mithras «Mras known^ paid their worship 

iat: a *'. cavern. JuMin Martyr speaks to the same 



. " Kaempfer. Amcenitato ExoticaB^. p. 5^. 

^ Mandesloe. p. 3. He mentioiis th^ sacred fire and a serpent. 

^' Sir John Chardin. Herbert also describes these caverns, 
and a serpent, and wings; which was the same emblem as^the 
Cnettphis of Egypt. ' 

" Le Brayn*s Travels, vol. 2. p. 20. See plate llr7, 118, 
119> 120. Also p. 158, 159, 1^6, 167. 

*^ Thevenot. part 2d. p. 144, 146. 

^ *0i T« T« MiO^n fAvrq^ift vetqaiti'omi XiytfO'tf tie «nr^ 
ytytfn^M avropf nuk 0^ngX»ioiF ic«Xh0*i to* To«'oy. Cum Tyrphone 
Dialog, p. l68. 

^ He spealn of people «-«n«rf«xtf, Um tw MiA^ fyrtftfuiy, !»• 
^mufkmm l}M$^Mf9. Porphyry dttAntro Nympharum. p. S62L 
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^ purpose : and Lutatius Placidus menttioas that 
this mode of worship began among the Persians, 
^ Cersae in spelasis coli solem prinii invenisse di? 
cuntur. There is therefore no reason to think 
that these grottos were tombs; or that the Per^ 
sians ever ;nade use of su^h places for the sepuU 
ture of their kings. , The tombs of ** Cyrus, 
^ Nitocris, and other oriental princes, were withiij 
the. precincts of their cities.: from whence, as 
well as from the devices upon the entablatures of 
these grottos, we may be assured .that they were 
designed for temples. Le Bruyn indeed supposes 
them to have been places of burial ; which is very 
natural for a person to imagine, who was not ac-r 
quainted with the anticnt worship of t^he people. 
Thevcnot also says, that hp '* went into th§ 
caverns, and saw several stone coffins. But this 

tL ■ ' ' M ' ^ ' . : "^•" ■ ■ ' . .i ■ 

' ** Justin Martyr supra. 

^^ Scholia upon Statius. Thebaid. 1. 1. v. 720. 

Seu Persei de rupibus Antri 
Indignata sequi tofqu^ntem cornua Mithrao. 

*' Plutarch: Alexander, p. 703. and Arrian. 1. vi. p. ?7S, ^ 

*' Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 1S7. 

^ Thevenot. part 2d. p, 14*, 146. 

Some say that Thevenot was never out of Europe: conse^ 
quently the travels which go under his name were (he work of 
Another person : for. they hava aany cunoQs cirpun^finces, 
which Gouldnot be mere fictioSt > ; 
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was merely conjectural : for the thimgsi to which 
he alludes, were not in the shape of coffitts/ an J 
had undoubtedly been placed there as cisterns for 
water, which the Persians used iii their nocturnal 
lustrations. This we may, in great measure, 
learn from his own words : for he sa)rs, that these 
reservoirs were square, and had a hear resemblance 
to the basons of a fountain. The hills, where 
these grottos have been formed, are probably the 
same, which were of old famous for the strange 
echoes, and noises heard upon them. The circum- 
stance is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus ", 
who quotes it from the writers, who treated of 
the Persic history. It seems that there were some 
sacred hills in Persis, where, as people passed by, 
there were heard shouts, as of a multitude of 
people: also hymns and exultations, and other 
uncommon noises. These sounds undoubtedly 
proceeded from the priests at their midnight 
worship : whose voices at that season were re- 
verberated by the mountains, and were accom- 
panied with a reverential awe in those who heard 
them. The country below was called Xw^a t«i^ 
M«yft)v, the region of the Magi. 

The principal building also, which is thought to 
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^' Clemens Alcxandrious. I; 6. p. 756. 



liaT/e beni a palace, was a temple ; but of a dif- 

fsx^t 3ort The tmv^ifrs al^^ve say, that it is 

palled Istachar : and Hyde repeats it, aad tells us, 

%hsLt it ^gpf&ea e nipe sumptum, ^n rape constans 

saxeum pa4atium : and tjiat it is derived from die 

Arabic word sachr, rupes, in the eighth '^ conjuga- 

tipn. I am sorry, that I am obliged to contro* 

vert this le^Mrned man'^s opinion, and to encouBter 

bisn upoa;L his own ground, aboiit a point of 

oriental etyn^ology. I am entirely a stranger to 

the Pierjsic, and Arabic languages ; yet I canqot 

acquiesce in his opiniop. I do not thi^k that 

the words fi rupe sumptum, Vel rupe copstaup 

saxeum palatium, are at any rate materials, out of 

which a proper name could be constructed. The 

place to be sure, whether a palace, or a tepiple, it 

built of stone taken from the quarry, or rock: 

but what temple or palac^.is not ? Can we believe 

that they would give as a proper name to one 

place, what was in a manner common to all; and 

choose for a characteristic what was so general 

and indeterminate? It is not to be supposed. 

Every symbol, and representation relates to the 

• worship of the country : and all history shews 
that such places were sacred, and set apart for the 



^ H^e d» Kdigioiie Vet. Femxr p. 306. 
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adoration of fire, and the Deity of that efeoient^ 
called l9ta, and Esta.'^ Ista*char, or £8ta-char k 
the i^ce or temple of lata or Esta ; who was the 
Hestia, %%m^ of the Greeks, and Vesta of the 
Romans. That the term originally related to fire 
we have the authority of Petavius. ^ I{ebraac4 
lingu^ nm ignem significat, Arame&i HTWR qti& 
voce ignem a NoSmo vocatum Berosus prodidit: 
atque inde fortassis Grieci *£f »«( originem deduxe* 
runt Herbert, therefore, with great propriety, 
supposes the building to have been the temple of 
^^Anaia, orAnais; who was the same as Hanes, 
as well as Hestia. Procopius, speaking of the 
sacred fire of the Persians, says expressly, that it 
was the very same which in aftertimes the Romans 
worshipped, and called the fire of Hestia, or Vesta. 

cy T«ir urcf tK pi^oyoK P»jbi»ftoi« This is farther proved 
from a well known verse in Ovid. 

'^Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige 

flammam. 



3' See Radicals, p. 77. 
^Petavius in Epiphanium. p. 42. 
^» Herbert's Travels, p. 13S. 
'^ Procopius. Persica. 1. 1. c. 24. 
3^ Ovid. Fast. 1. ^. v. 2^1. 
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Hyde renders the term after. Ksempfer; Ista: but 
it was moriES coi^mbQly expressed £sta, -and Astsu 
The D^ity was alsb styled As tachan/^ which as a 
masculine signified Sal 'Dominus, * sire Vukanus 
Rexi . This we imay infer from a province in 
Parthia, remarkable for eruptions of fire, which 
was called ^' Asta^cana, i^endered by the Romans 
Astacene, the region of the Grod of fire. The 
island Ddos was famous for the worship of the 
sun: and; we learn from CallimaGhus, thiat there 
were traditions of subterraneous fires bursting 
forth in many parts of tt. 

^ <^uxo^ «fr«v xarif Xff «?, «?r«i 7re^x«i£b ^uf i. 

• • • * ' 

Upon this account it was called ^ Pirpile ; and by 
the same poet Histia, antl Hestia, similar to the 
name . above. *' lri»i, w ^uffTsov i\)i^iif\. The antient 
ScythsB were worshippers of fire : and Hi^rodotus 
describes them as devoted to Histia**. 'iXotvxoyTn; 



^^ Similis est natura Naphtha?, ct ita adpellator circa Baby* 
lonem, et in Astaccnis Parthiae^ pro bituniinis liquidi' raodo, 
Pliny. 1. 2. c. 106. p. 123. 

3*>Callim. H. to Dclos. v. 201. 

^ Pliny. L€. c. 22. p. 112.' He supposes the jiame to have 
been given, igne ibi primum rcpcrco. 

♦* Callimachus. H, to Delos. v, 325, 

♦* Herodotus. I. iv. c. 6% 
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•friw /*w f*fl5^ir«. From hetkce^ I think, we may 
Icnow for certaia the purport, of the term Istachar, 
which was a name given to the grand Pu|eion im 
Chusistan from tte Deity there worshipped. It 
stands near the bottom of the hills with th9 
caverns in a ^widely-extended plain : which I 
make no doubt is the celebrated plain of. the magi 
mentioned , above by Clemens. We may from 
these data Venture to correct a mistake in Maximus 
Tjrius, who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says, that it was attended with acciama- 
tions, in which they invited the Deity to take his 
repast^'. Hv^, iivwor»y iir^iu What he renders c^Oif^ 
was undoubtedly 'Ent, Hestie, the name of the 
God of fire. The address, was, X) llv^, hv^vr^^ 
*Briff ; O mighty Lord of fire, Hestius : which is 
changed to O Fire, come^ and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of pld called ^ Cera^tis^ 
and Cerastia; and had a oiity of the same name. 
This city was more kuo^vn by the name of Ama- 
thus: and mention is made of cruel rites practised 
in its ^ temple. As Ic^ng as the fprmer flame pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants were styled Cerastas. They 



<««XfyoiTi(,ni/f, Aitfwvr»,ctfdM. Maximus Tyrhis. Dissert. S. p. SS*. 
• ^ See Lycophron. v« 44>7» and Stephanu». Kwfo^. 
Y^i^iin «K x^ovV Kw^tf. Nonni Dionys. 1. iv. 
^^ Hospes erat cassus. Ovid. Metamorph. L x. v. 228. 
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vere mone partitularly the priestr who were so 
danomiiiated ; and mAo were at last extirpated ibr 
iheir ctueltjr. The pMts imagining that the term 
Ceraftt« i^Uted to a hqrn, fabled that they wer« 
tumed into Imlls. 
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^ Atque illost gen)ino quondam quibus aspera cclnu 
> Fron9 erat, und&etiam nomen trax^e Cerastax 

Theyewfls a city of the same name in Eubo^ ex- 
pteMed Cary«tii$, where the stone ^ jA^beslM* was 
found; Of this they made a kind of clothe wfaicfa 
was supposed to be proof against fire, and to be 
'etean^ed by that element. The purport of the 
name is plain ; and the natural history of the 
plslfce * affords us a reason why it was imposed. 
For this we are obliged to Solinus, who calls tbe 
eity with the Grecian termination, Carystos; and 
say^, that it wias noted for its hot streams : 
^Carystos aquas calentes habet^ q»as Eaamtmc 
Vocanf, We may therefore be assured, that itwaJ 
called Car-ystus from the Deity of fire, to whom 



** Ovid. Metamorph. 1. x. v. 228. 

^^ Strebo, h lO. p. 6S4, 

^ $o)<ni|8. ^, 17. Pltny takes notice ^ tke city (kryMk 
Euboea — Urbihw elam qaond8injPyrrb&, Orco^GeiasilQ^ C^rfito^ 
Oritanoy &c. «iqoi$q«e csiUdtt, tpat EUopiflft vocsmary nobilis. 
J. 4, c. jl2. 
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4I} hot fouQtaiv^ were sacred* Ellopia 19 a com- 
Pqud4 of El Ope, Sol Pythoo, aoolber name of 
the same Deity. Caryatus, Cerasti^ Ceratta, arr 
^U of the aa,me purport: they betoken a place, or 
tfim^h of Astqs, or Asta, the God of fire, Cerei$ta 
ip ^he f^^miiliQe is expressly the aame, only reversed, 
V A^ta^har in Chusiatan. Some places had the 
aAQ[i0 term in the composition of their name$|^^ 
Hthich was joined with Kur; and they weirf) 
named in hionovr pf the §un> styled Kuj«^, Cviro^^ 
He was worshipped all over Syria ; and onek largn 
prOTince was hence named Curesta^ and Cnrest¥}a> 
from £ivf /]^r«f> SqI Hestius. i 

In Cappadocia were nutny Puratheta ; and tho 
people foJlo^Ycd tlw same manner of worship, as 
was practised in Persia. The rites whiqh p4Pe- 
vailed, may be infeired from the namet of places, 
as well as from the history of the csountry. Que 
city seems to have been denominated from its 
tutelary Deity, and called Castahala. This is a 
plain compound of Ca-Asta-£ala, the place or 
temple of Asta Bala ; the same Deity, as by the 
Syrians was called Baaltis. Asta Bala was the 
Goddess of fire : and the same custonos prevailed 
here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atten- 
dants in the temple used to walk with their feet 
bare over burning ^ coals. 
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Such is the nature ol^ the temple named Istachkr ; 
and of the caverns in the mountains o^ Chusistati; 
They were sacred to Mithras, and were made use 
of for his rites. Some make a distinction between 
Mithras, Mithres, and Mithra : but they were all 
the same Deity, the *** Sun, esteemed the chief 
God of the Persians. In these gloomy recesses* 
people who were to be initiated, were confined for 
a long season in the dark, and totally secluded 
from all company. During this appointed term 
they underwent, as some say, eighty kinds of 
trials, or tortures, by way of expiation. *' Mitbrtf 
apud Persas Sol esse existimatur : nemo vero ejus 
sacris initiari potest, nisi per aliquot suppliciarum 
gradus transient. Sunt tormentorum ij Ixxx 
gradus, partim intensibres. — Ita deroum, exhaustis 
omnibus tormentis, sacris imbuuntur. Many 
*• died in the trial : and. those who survived were 



1. 12. p. 811. 

M»0^ ir^wTof f r Ht^ceuf @<of. Ibidem. 

MithtfL was the same.. Elias Cretensis in Oregon) Theolo^ 
Opera. 

'' Elias CreteDsis. Ibidem, (n like manner Nonnus says, that 
there could be no initiation — A^pK » rat. oyhntLona m)m^uc 
«r»pixOoi. In Nazianzcni Steliteutic. 2. 

** Kai Tori AoMvey i/AtTn^ •inrpv t« TfXi«Tfp«, tat fy^* Nonntis 
•upnu 
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often so crazed and shaken in their intellects, 
tliat they never returned to their former state of 
mind. 

Some traces of this kind of penance may be 
still perceived in the east, where the followers of 
Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the 
history given by Han way of the Pei'sian monarch, 
Mir Maghmud, we have an account of a process 
similar to that above, which this prince thought 
proper to undergo. He was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greatly dejected in his 
spirits ; on which account he wanted to obtain 
spme light and assistance from heaven. " JVith 
this intent. Maghmud- undertook to perform the 
spiritual exercises which the Indian Mahommedans/ 
who are more addicted to them than those of other 
countries^ have introduced into Kandahar. This 
superstitious practice is observed by skutting them- 
selves up fourteen or fifteen days in a place where 
no light enters. The only nourishment they take 
is a little bread and water at sun-set. During 
this retreat tfiey employ their time in repeating 
incessantly, with a strong guttural voice, the xvord 
Hou, by zvhich they denote one of the attributes 
of the Deity. These continual cries, and the agi- 



*' Account of Persia, by Jonas Hanway, Esq. vol. 3. c. 31, 
Z2. p. £06.. 
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tattons of the body with which they were attended^ 
naturally unhinge the whole frame. When by 
fasting and darkness the brain is distempered, they 
fancy they see spectres and hear voices. Thus they 
take pains to confirm the distemper which puts them 
upon such trials. 

Such was the painful exercise which Maghmud 
undertook in January this year; and for this 
purpose he chose a subterraneous vault. In the 
beginning of the next months when hex^ameforthj 
he was so pale, disfigured, and emaciated^ that 
they hardly kfiew him. But this was not the worst 
effect of his devotion. Solitude, often dtmgerous 
to a melancholy turn of thought^ had^ under the 
circumstances of his inquietude, and the stfange- 
npss of his penange^ impaired his reason. He 
became restless and suspicious, often starting.— 
In one of these fits he determined to put to death 
the whole family of his predecessor, Sha Hussdio; 
among whom were several brothers, three uncles, 
and seven nephews, besides that prince's childrei). 
All these, in number above an hundred, the ty- 
rant cut to pieces with his mvn hand in the palace 
yard, where they were assembled for that bloody 
purpose. Two small children only escaped by the 
intervention of their father, who was wounded in 

• 

endeavour! no; to screen them. 

The reverence paid tocaves and grottos arose 
from a tiotiao. that they, were a representatittfc . of 
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the ^ world ; and that the chief Deity whom the 
Persians worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such 
was the tradition which they had received, and 
which contained in it matter of importance. Por- 
phyry attributes the original of the custom to 
Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster may have been ; and 
says, that he first cpnsecrated a natural cavern in 
Persis to Mithras, the creator and father of all 
things. He was followed in this practice by 
others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
** nature ; either such as were originally hollowed 
by nature, or made so by the art of man. Those, 
of which we have specimens exhibited by the 
writers above, were probably enriched and orna- 
mented by the Achaimenidae of Persis, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Cyrus. They are modern, 
if compared with the first introduction ^ of the 
worship ; j^et of high antiquity in respect to us. 
They are noble relics of Persic architecture, and 
afford us matter of great Curiosity. 



** E»xoya f e^ofto? a-'amhuiti rs Koo"/ab. Por. de Ant. Nymph, p. 254. 

" MiTa ^8 TtiTov TOK Zw^ofltr^^jv xpaT»<ravT05 nut «r«p aAXoK oi «»- 
T^uy xcci aiTTiXetiuvy tir ovy uvrocpvuvy urt ^Eipo9ro(t)Tcay, ru^ rtXtrec^ 
ai^o^i^ovat. Porph. de Antro Nymph, p. 108. The purport of 
the history of Mithras, and of the cave from whence he proceeded, 
I shall hereafter shew, Jupiter was nursed in a cave ; and Pro- 
serpine, Ko^n Ko0-jxtf, nursed in a cave : us-xvruq xai ^ An/Aijrt)^ tit 

7i( foriwf ret ruit dcoAoywy. Porph. ibid. p. 254, 
VO^. I. u 
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THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACES. 



T" 
HE terra Omphi is of great antiquity, and 

denotes an oracular influence, by which people 

obtained an insight into the secrets of futurity. 

I have taken notice with what reverence men in 

the first ages repaired to rocks and caverns, as to 

places of particular sanctity. Here th^y thought 

that the Deity M'^ould most likely disclose himself 

either by a voice, or adream^ or some other praj- 

tematural token. Many, for the same purpose, 

worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high 

mountains ; imagining that they hereby obtained 

a nearer communication with heaven. Hence we 

read, as far back as the days of Moses, concem(» 

ing the high places in ' Canaan. And, lender the 

»* " ' • ' ' ' " ' ■ ..J 

* Numbers, c. 22. v. 41. Leviticus, c. ?6. v. 90^ 
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kings of Israel and Judah, that the people made 
their offerings in high places. We are particularly 
told of Pekah, the son of Remaliah, that he walked 
in the way of the * kingB of Israel ; yea^ and made 
his sons to pass through the fire^ according to the 
abofninations (f th^ heatlien-^and he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in the high places^ and on the hills^ 
and under every green tree. And many times when 
a reformation was introduced under some of the 
wiser and hetter princes, it is still lamented by 
thcj sadi'erf writer, (hat '' the high places were not 
taken away: the people still offered^ and burnt 
incense on the high places. It is observable, wh«a 
the kidg of Moab wanted to obtain an answer 
froitt G6d, that he took Balaam the prophet, and 
broHghti him to the ^ high places of Baal. And, 
finding that he couW not obtain his purpose 
thei^, he carried him into the field of Zopbim 
tmto tHp top of Pisgah ; and from tliencc he 
again Feittioycd him to the top of Peor. In all 
these pkdes he erected seven altars^ and offeixi 
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^ 2 Kings, c. l6. V. 3, 4. . 

' 1 Kings, c. 22. v. 43. .2 Kinjs. c. 12. v. 3. c. 15. v.-*— 
35. 

^ Thef6 were two sorts of higli places. The one was a nataml 
e minenc e ; a hill or HKHmta^n of the «artb. Tiie other was a faC" 
titious mound, of which I shall hereafter treat at large. 
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n buliock and a ram on every ^ altar, it is said 
of Orplieus, that he went with some of his dis- 
«ples to meet Theiodamas, the son of Priam, 
and to partake in a sacrifice which he every year 
oflfered upon tlic summit of a high * mountain. 
We ape told by Strabo, that the Persians always 
perfoiTOed their worship upon hills ^. n«^rat row\^ 

Toy 9Vf»v9v nyovfA^yoi A^. 

%e people of Cappadocia and Pontus observed 
the like method of worship : and, of all sacrifices, 
wherever exhibited upon high places, none, per- 
haps, ever equalled in magnificence that which 
was offered by Mithridates uporiliis war with the 
Romaiis. He followed the Persic modes of wor- 
sliip, as well as the niixod rites of the Chaldeans 
and Syrians. Hence he chose one of the hi^est 
mountains in his dominions : upon the top of 
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' Numbers, c. 22. v. 41. arid c. 23. v. 14-— 28. 

^ Preface of Demetrius Moschus to Orpheus de Lapidibus — 

' Strabo. 1. 15. p. 106'4. 

Tlt^o'eti iwi T« v^YiXoTUTCt ruf o^tuv ^vcncK; t^^nv. HerodotUS. 1. 2. 
c. 131. 

Some nations, instead of an imago, >vorshipped ihe bill as the 

Maxiraus Tyrius Dissert. S. p. 79. 
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ifhich he reared an immense pile, equal in siz^ to 
the summit on ^irhich it stood : and there he sa- 
crificed to the God of armies — ^Eivi rtf Zr^ariu Am 

w»rftO¥ ivsiei¥y £iri ofnf i^r^Xx xo^u^t)v jtAf»^ov« xWtiv siri^ 

7i9tK. The pile was raised by his vassal princes : 
and the offerings, besides those customary, were 
wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics^ 
The fire is said to have been perceived at the 
distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman 
poet makes his hero choose a like situation for a 
temple which he erected to Venus ; and for the 
grove which he dedicated to the manes of hit 
father. 

^^ Turn vicina astris Ericino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idalise: tumuloque Sacerdos, 
Et lucus, late sacer, additui* Anchiseb. 

In Japan most of their temples at this day are 
constructed upon eminences; and often upon the 
ascent of high mountains. . They are all, " says 
Ksempfer, most sweetly seated: A curious view 
of the adjacent countiy, a spring and rivulet of 



• Appian de Bello Mithridatico. p. 215. Edit. Steph. He, 'by 
an hyperbole, makes the pile larger than the apex on whieh*it 
•tood. 

^Virgil. 1.5. V.760. 

'* Hisl. Japan, vol. 2d. book 5. c.3. p. 417* 
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ckftf water, and the neighbourhood of a; grove 
with pleasant walks, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of those spots of ground where these holy 
structures arc to be built: for they say that the 
Gods are extremely delighted with such h^h and 
pleasant placeSi # 

This practice in early thnes was almost univer- 
sal ; and every " mountain was esteemed holy. 
The people, who prosecuted this method of wor- 
ship, ei\joyed a soothing infatuation, which flat- 
tered the gloom of superstition. The eminences 
to which they retired were lonely, and silent ; and 
seemed to be happily circumstanced for contem- 
plation and prayen They, who frequented them, 
were raised above the lower world ; and fancied 
that they were brought into the vicinity of the 
powers of the air, and of the Deity who resided 
in the higher regions. But the chief excellence 
for which they werie frequented^ was the Omphi, 
expressed oj»^ti by the Greeks, and interpreted 
*' Qux xXtiuvy vox divina, being esteemed a parti- 
■ cular ■ revelation from heaven. In short, they 
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^4/irtf on;i TV OIa; ly v^u ^vataf voiciaOici. Mclanthes de Sacrificijs. 
See Natalis Comes. 1. 1. 10. 

^' O^fD, 0u» iOiniav, He»ych« It was sometimes expressed 
without the aspirate, ajiaCd : hence the place of the oracle was. 
styled Amibon, etitSm, AiaQ^iv^ «t frfo^-Am^anK rvi* o^m, Hesycb. 
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/smte k>6ted upbn sis tbe pecuUur pkided nAsev^ 
<God deliv^eMd bis'o'mcles. HermisAs in Piutslrob 
•expFesseis thb term i^f^pq, onvphis ; and ^ays, Ihat 
it was the name of an Egyptian Deity : and be 
intepprets it, I knoiv not for what reason, ** «««ifyiiiK. 
The woid truly rendered was Omphi or Amphi, 
-the Oracle of Ham ; who, according to the Egyp- 
tian theology, wais the same as the Sum, or Osiris. 
-He was 'likewise revered as the chief Deity by the 
-Chaldeans; anid by most nations in the east He 
Was styled both Ham, and Cham : ^'nd his olacks 
both Omphi and Ompi. In oonseqnenoe of this, 
the tnoimtains where they were supposed to be 
delive'red, came to be denominated Har-al-Ompi ; 
which al-ompi by the Greeks was changed to 
OAu/MTToc, Olympus ; and the mountain was called 
Of*? OAv|{A^». There were many of this Iname. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius reckons up *^srx: but 
there were certainly more, besides a vatiety of 
places styled upon the same account ^ Olympian 
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'^ Toy O/x^m tvifyernf o 'Epftatof fnio'i ^qXot/» t^fiii9tvofA49»*, PlutaFch : 

Isis el Osiris, vol. 1. p. 368. 

'^OXvjtAfr»i no'if i{ — xX. Scholia upon Apollonius Rhodius. 
1. 1. V. $9$. 

'^ Many places styled Olympus and Olympian. 

In Lycia: oxv/x«o( y^yaM iroxif^'Mtt 1^9^ ifunwyts*, Strkho* 1* 14* 

p. 9S^. 
OXv/xri) -iroxic l>A«^»««. Stcphanus B^iantinus.. 

2 
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They were all Ic^oked 'U'pon to'b6 prophetk: ; and 
isttppoSfed to bfe thfe li^sidenee df the chief Deity, 
louder whatever denomination he was specified, 
•t^^hfioh *ras geiierally the God of light F^r theirfe 
orrfcfes no place was of mott repute thian the hill 
etEfelphi, called Omphi-El, of t^e oraiclecff the 
•Sun. But the Greeks, who changed Al-omphi tb 
Olympus, perverted these terms in a wanner still 
tfioxt sftrange : for finding tl>em somewhat similalr 
•in sound to a word in their own language, their 



I^ Cyprus : A|ea«Oo( weXi?, %ah o^of juaroit^; OAt;jycft«f . Stttlbo. 
U 14. p. 1001. 

'H^c ax^o^dflp xaXftr»i OXt/juLvo?. Strabo. Ibidem. 

Josephus mentions the temple of Olympian Zeus at Tyre. 
Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 1. 

At Megara in Greece : Ti/awo? OXw/xvuoy. Pausanias. 1. 1 . p. ^J, 

In Elis : *H Ohu)jLwta ff-^ro* "K^oviQq Xoftof iXiyiro. Scholia upon 
Lycopbren. v. 42. 

In Attica: Nao? K^oyc^, xa( 'Psa^y xa» TSf<i»o( r%9 ivaCh^on 
OXv/xriflt?. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 43. 

In Achaia: A»o? OXu/txw»a »«6?. .Pausan. 1.2. p. 123. 

At Delos : OXv/x^t »oy, tojtoj sv AijXa;. Stephanus Byzantinus. Er« 

Libya was called Olytnpia. Stephanus Byzant. 

The moou called Olyrapias : 'h y»^ StXijn) v»^ Aiyv^rmn Kt^u»( 
OXvfbt9n«« x«Xcir»t. Euscbii Chron. p. 45. 1. 10. 

The earth itself called Olyropia by Plutarch, ^ho mentions "me 
Tiic 0>Miim»^ Ufoir in Theseus, by which is meant the temple of the 
prophetic Earth. 

Many other instances might be produced. 
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caprice immediately led them to think o( ^fttpAXei^ 
a Davely which they substituted far th6 original 
word. This they did uniformly in all parts of the 
world ; and always invented some story to coun- 
tenance, their mistake. Hen<;e, whenever we me€it 
with an idle account t)f a navel, we may be pretty 
sure that there is some allusion to an oracle. In 
respect to Delphi, they presumed that it was the 
umbilicus, or centre of the whole earth. Tlie 
poets gave into this notion without any difficulty : 
Sophocles calls it '^ /Aco-o/Mf aA« Tnq fAavrua: and 
Euripides avers that it was the precise centre of 
the earth : 

Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede 
to this notion, and to call it '^ umbilicum orbfs 
lerrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but 
with some hesitation. *' Trj? 'ExxaSog i¥ f^icw nns 
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" Sophocles : (Edipus Tyrannus. v. 487. 
O^f «Xoy i^*f^o/AM Xfiowf, Pind. Pyth. Ode C, v. S. 
0^flo^»K«r Tot<i o^aTwt xtXu^TiTt, Pind. Pyth, Ode 11. antisU 
''^Euripides in lone. v. 233. 

'^ Titus Livius. 1. 38. c. 47, 
■"Strabo. 1. 9. p. 642. 
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•r« TUf evfjLytatmq ENOMII0H JVj xar QinefJiivnC xai 

tx«x«<r«y TUf ynff OM^AAON. Varro very sensibly 
refutes this idle notion in some '' strictures upon 
a passage in the poet Manilius to the purpose 
above, 

O, sancte Apollo, 
Qui umbilicum Certum terrarum obtinps. 

Upon which he makes this remark: Umbilicum 
dictum aiunt ab umbilico nostro, quod is medius 
locud sit terrarum, ut umbilicus in nobis : quod 
utrumque est falsum. Neque hie locus terrarum 
est medius; neque noster umbilicus est hominis 
medius. Epimenides long before had said the 
same: 



*0 



Ovn y»P f\v yatYic fMi^roi op^aXoc, ouJ^i 6xXcc<r&n^. 



But supposing that this name and character had 



"Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 6. p. 6^, 
. Pausanias gives this account of the ompjialus at Delphi. Tm h 
Ivo AfX^A;y xaXvpsyoy ofAfx^^v Xt9» viirQunfAivov T^svkh, rovro f»y«i re f# 

ly TV rau nrettvuiASfoq, PausaUt 1. 10. p. 835. 

^. It is described by Tatianus, but in a different manner. £rr« 

Aioirv<rtf. p. 251. Oratio contra Grsecos. 
^ Plutarch «•«§* XiXo»ir. X^nm^. 
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«otne relation to Delphi, how are we to account 
for other places being called after this manner? 
They could not all be umbilical : the earth cannot 
be supposed to have different centra: nor could 
the places thus named be always so situated, as to 
be central in respect to the nation, or the pro- 
vince in which they were included. Writers try- 
to make it out this \ray : yet thisy do not seem 
satisfied with the process. The contradictory 
accounts shew the absurdity of the notiron. It 
'was a term borrowed from Egypt, which was 
f itself an Omphalian rjegion. Horus Apollo not 

knowing the meaning of this has made Egypt the 
centre of the earth : ^ Aiyuirrwv yn fAio-n mq wxsifAmu 
Pausanias mentions an Omphalds in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of 
this circumstance, as he well may *'. Ou irojfw h 

ft) r» ovra fi^nx^irt. At no great distance is a place 
4:alled the Omphalus^ or navel; which is the centre 
of the whole Peloponnesus, if the people here tellm i 
the truth. At Enna in " Sicily was an Omphalus : 
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Horus Apollo. § 21. p. 30. edit. 1729. 

Paitsanias. 1. 2. p. 141. It is spoken af Phliuns, far removed 
iVoin the centre of the Pcloponnesas. 

** This oraphaUis was nrtar ibc Plutonian cavern. Diodorus. 
K5. 
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^nd the isdaml of Calypso is represented by Haiper 
as the umbilicus of the sea. Tlie Goddess re-. 

sided — *' N>i(rw £»^ a/A^if uTi^ ojtr' ofAfaXog £f i Oa^AoMmw'. 

The iEtolians were styled umbilical ; and looked 
upon themselves as the central people in Greece^, 
like those of Delphiv But this notion was void of 
all truth m every instance which ha^s been pro- 
duced : and arose from a wrong interpretation of 
antient terms. What the Grecians styled Om- 
phalos w^s certainly Ompha^-El, the same as Al^ 
Ompha ; and related to the oracle of Ham or thie 
9fuii: and these temples were Prutaneiaj wA 
Puratheiar with a tumulus or high altar, wh^^ 
the ri-tes of fire were in antient times perform€id. 
As a proof of this etymology most of the plac^ 
styled Olympian, or Omphalian, will be Ibimd to 
]^3Are a reference to an oracle. Epirus was ceie-» 
brated for the oracle at l>odona : and we learn 
from the antient poet, Reianus, that the natives 
were of old called Omphalians : 

% 
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Callirnachus : H)'mn to Ceres. Cicero in Verren), 4. c. 48. 
*^ Homer. Odyss. 1. «. v. 50. 

** Stephanas Byzantjnus. The natives were also styled PyrrHid^^ii 
and the country Chaonia from the temple Cha-On, oueof ^7a«« 
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There was an Omphalia in Elis ; and here too 
was an oracle mentioned by *^ Pindar and Strabo : 

fAosvrtioy t8 OXvfAtna Atoc. The place derived all its 
lustre originally from the oracular temple of Olym- 
pian Jove, In this province was an antient city 
*^Alphira; and a grove of Artemis ** Alpheionia, 
and the whole was watered by the sacred river 
Alpheus. All these are derived from El, the pro- 
phetic Deity, the Sun; and more immediately 
from his oracle, Alphi. The Greeks deduced 
every place from some personage : and Plutarch 
accordingly makes Alpheus*^ — ^*Ek tw t© ycwca^* 
ixm xxr»yovr(avy one of those who derived their race 
from the Sun. The term Alphi, from whence the 
Greeks formed Alphira, Alpheionia, and Alpheiis, 
is in acceptation the same as Amphi. For Ham 
being by his posterity esteemed the Sun, or El; 



*» Pindar. Olymp. Ode 7. 

*^ Strabo. 1.8- p. 542. 

*'' By Livy called Aliphira. 1. 32. c. 5. 

In Messenia was a city Amphia — neXi^/xa ivt Xo^n v^n>M 
'KH/MFov. Pausan. 1. 4. p. 5292. The country was called Ampbla. 

** AX^KoHdK AprifAilof, 9} AA^i»tf9iif aXa^^* Strabo. 1. 8. p. 528. 

•^ Plutarch de Fluminibus — Aa^iw?. 

Alpbeus, said to be one of the twelve principal and most antient 
Deities, called avfASufAot ; who are enumerated by the Scholiast 
upon Pindar. B^fcoi h^vfAOiy frpitro^ A»of ncti no<rift^a'M( — xtA^ 
plymp. Ode. 5. 
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and likewise Or, the same as Orus ; his oracles 
were in consequence styled not only Amphi, and 
Omphi, but Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi, 

I have taken notice of several cities called Om-» 
phalian, and have observed, that they ^rierally 
had oracular temples: but by the Greeks they 
were universally supposed to have been denomi- 
nated from a navel. There was a place called^ 
'* Omphalian in Thessaly : and another in Crete, 
which had a celebrated '* oracle. It is probably^ 
t^e same that is mentioned by Strabo, as being* 
upon mount Ida, where was the city Elorns.' 
Diodorus speaks of this oracle, named Omphaiian;. 
but supposes that the true name was «/*(paXoff, om^ 
phalus : and says, that it Was so called (strange to( 
tell) because Jupiter, when he was a. child, lost 
his navel here^ which dropped into the riverv 

Triton: '*Avo rxrs rtrt <n;f*e*VT»? Op^^Xoi/ irfo<rayo<^1 

(ivhvon ro ;^wf*ok: /w»i this aocident the place had 
the name of Omphalus, or the na^el. Callimachus 
in his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon this circum- 
stance: 



^'''Stephanus Byzant. OfjUpttKiof. It was properly in Epiros, 
where waa the eracle of Dodopa, and whose people were styled 

0^«Xf«iK above* 

«» 0fup»^»or, Toflwf Ke«Tfj«— Stcpb. 3yaant, Er* ^i » K^timou^ 
0^i<r» Km h4»t' i/ai iti Eaj*jo^ woAk. Strabo. 1. 10. p. S34. El^ros— 

3* Diodorus Siculus, 1, 5. p. 337. 
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.T<{T^» T*^'W!*ff'#>, A'W^*'* *'"' »it***^^«tf fj^ft^. J)tUVO 

0{|M(f^(o» ji^nrf TCfi^ ir£ Joy xpie,\£«M'> Ku^^jvk. 

Who wpul4 iw^'ioe, tbajt ojiq of tl?€ viswl; 
oattQii^ that eve^ ei^isted could rqst s^ti^fied with 
such idlfi figmeqtjs : apd how c»p vk'e acoouptjqc 
tfa^e iUufiionS) which, overspread the br^g;htest 
iilittdfi^? We sef : ]f i^Kvjng and experienced peo^ld 
inventing the xyo^t chjidisb talips ; Ipvers of 
spifiiuie adoptiag tbero ; ^nd thpy ajis fiaaJJy i:e;*« 
cowled by the gr^ive hUtor^n : all which. >KOi»ld 
not appear crpdihlci had y?e uot the$e eviriei^coi 
SO: itnoiediataly fcrijinfiqiitteil fropa* them, AnfX it is 
to be observed th^t tbi^ blindnes3 is only iij r^^ard 
to their religion-; a^d to tl^ir mytholpgy, .\fhiph 
"4ra». grounded tbet:eiippn. la all Qj:bfir resgects 
they n^ere the wi^efit of thp sons of m^. 

We meet iu histojiy with other places s^ktf 
Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
esteemed of the. higlie&t antiquity, and we are 
iaiicMrmed that there was an oj;nphaIufi here ; ^d 
tliat the Deity was worshipped under thic fppi^ o( 
a navel. Quintus Curtius, who copied bis hktory 
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^^ Callimachus. fiymn to Jupiter, v, 42. 
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tftom the Greeks, giires us in the life of Alexander 

:th6>ft>llmvitig' strange account, which he 1»& em- 
bellisbed^With some colouring of his own. **lW, 
qiiod i^FO Deo cdlitur, non eandem effi^m 

• babdbat, quam vulgo Diis Arttfi^?esl accotoiin'o- 
d^runt Umbilico i»axime i^imiliis ^est kabitu^, 
snmragdo, et gemmis, coagmentatus. Hunc, cum 

•responsum petitur, navigio aomtx) gestantSacer- 
dotes, Hiulris argenteis 'pte/e?'W ab utroque. navigii 

, latere pendentibus. The whole of ihis is an abuse 

.of terms, which the author did not understand, 
and has totally misapplied. One would imaghie 

- that 80 improbable a story, as that of an timbiliciil 
Deity with his silver basons, though patched- tfp 
with gold and . emeralds, -would have cotifiited 

i itself. Yet Schottusin his notes upon Gurtius 
lias been taken with this motly description : aiM 
in oppodtion to all good history, thinks th^t this 
idle story of a navel relates to the compass. ^Hyde 
too has adopted this notion; and proceeds 'io 
shew how each circumstance may be -made -to 
agree with the properties of the magnet. '^'lUa 
nempe Jovis effigies videtur semiglobulare qutd- 
dam, uti est compassus marinus, fornix "'umbilici 



^ Qointus Curtius. 1. 4. c. 7« p.- 15^. Varior. * ' 

^' Hyde of .the Umbilicos. Religer vet. Persarem. ^Appendix 5. 
p. 527. • 
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librarii, seu umbonis, tanquam tvOiov quoddam 
adoratuiDi propter ejusdem . divinum auxiliuin: 
utpote in quo index magneticus erat sicut intus 
exbtens quidam dens, navigiorum cursum in medio 

. asquore dirigens. These learned men were endued 
with a ready faith: and not only acquiesce in 
what they have been told, but contribute largely 

. to establish the mistake. The true history is this. 

: Most places in which was the supposed oracle of 
a Deity, the Grecians, as I have before mentioned, 
styled Olympus, Olympia, and Olympiaca: oi: 
else Omphale, and Omphalia, and the province 
X«fw o^f^iw. These terms were thought to re- 

. Tutp to a navel : but, if such an interpretation 
could have been made to correspond with the 
history of any one place, yet that history could 

[jaot have been reiterated; nor could places so 

.widely distant have all had the same reference, 
^hat was terminated o/u^axo^ was '* Omph-El, the 

, oracle of God, the seat of divine influence : and 
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^^That. Olympus and Olympia were of Egyptian original, is 

.inanifest from £us?biu8; wbo' tells us, that tu Egypt the moon 

-was called Olympias; and that the Zodiac in the heavens had 

antiently the name of Olympus. *H ya^ J^iX^mi vec^ Aiyvrrm 

nv^ujq O^VjM«r»a( xaXfftTAi, ha ro x»t« fifivst wt^hvo>JH9 top ZMUUUt 

KvxXoVf ov o» oroXaiot avruv OAYMHON ixaXtfy. Chronicon. p. 45. 

1. 9. The reason, given b idle : but the fact is worth attending to. 

.. Olympv^ was the supposed prusccptor of Jupiter. Diodorus. 

], 3. p. 206. 
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AUOmphi was a name gjvep to mountains and 
eminences upon the. same account. An oiacle 
iras gtveii to Pelias in Thessaly : and whence did 
it proceed ? from the well wooded omphalus of nis 
mother Earth. 



'7 Hxdc is 0* x^votif 



1 1 , 
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In other words, it proceeded from the stately 
grove of Hestia, where stood an oracular temple. 
Ix> respect to the omphalus of Ammon, which 
Curtius has translated umbilicus, and garnished 
with gold and jewels, the whole arises from a 
mistake in terms, as in the many instances before. 
It was Omphi El, the oracle of Ham, or the Sun : 
and the shrine, from whence it was supposed to 
proceed, was carried in a boat The Pater®, re* 
presented as so many silver basons, were in reality 
the interpreters of the oracle. They were the 
priests, who in the sacred processions walked on 
each side, and supported both the image and the 
boat in which it was carried. They are said to 
have been eighty in number ; and they pretended 



T^i^ 



,ki,mi< ttm 



3' Pindar. Pyth, Ode 4. p. 241. 
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ib i)eartjie Deity about, just as tKey were by ^c 
nivine ' impuTse directed. The God, says ^'Oio- 
dorusSiculus, 2^ carried about in a shtp^of gold'by 
eignty of' his priesh. They hear him upon their 
shoulders, and pursue their way by instinct, just 
as the divine automaton chances to direct them. 
These persons, who tliiis officiated^ were probably 
the same as the Tetiphafae of the antient Egyp- 
tians, but were called Paterae Ixy the Greeks. It 
was a name, and office, by which the priests of 
Delphi, and of many other places besides those in 
iSgypt, were' dIstinguisTied : ' and the. term always 
related to oracular interpretation. 'Hence Bocbart 



aef^cribes these priests, and' their Function, Very 
justly/ ^'. Paterae Sacerdbtes Apdlhiiis, oracii- 
lorum'interpretes. ' Palor, or i^e^or, ^vas an'Eg^p- 
"^an word; aiid ^o'ses "speaking of J<f)seph, ^lid 
*t1ie dreams 'of Pharaoh, more tMn once makes 
useof it iu'tiie, sense above'.. ^ tt occurs Gfeneiis. 
c/.41. V. '8!-^v. 13i and manifestly alludes Win 
interpreiatioh oif that divine 'Intercourse, Vvhieh 
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^fiifsri Ttfv tf/xitfv (pi^yt%^ rov 6%o» ^jr^octfua^ui avriftoc^u^y tire k/yoCrit nt 
h^ nviAA T^» TTf^^tdf. [ Dipdorus. 1. 17, p. 62S« 

It is observable, that this historian does not mention an om- 
"phalus ! but says, thatit was a statxip, "imm, which was oirrtcd 
about. 

" Bocfaart. Canaan. 1. l. c.'40. 

1 * 



1ji.9a.ted, to Pharaoh, h^ a^ ^f^^^r/ ^f^^M 9/SjSl 
was esteemed not onlj{ a vjerbal response, but aJ^Q 
an inriipatipn by ^ dreams— pu^>}, ^ui;*^! ^^lo^. .Si*^ 
xXfiiuju-^omgH fayrxa-iAocroi. Hesvchius. S,o it like^vjse 
opcurs in Eusebius ; who quotes a passage C^pm 
thp ora^cles^ of Hecate, wheijeiflL tljq (jo^s ^^^ 
represented, 33 insensibly wafted. tlirougji. the a^ir 
like ai^ Qmphean vision^ 



4» 



No(rp wvpog 6«o»o HANOM^EAZ hut' 0NEIP0T2. 



These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph ; 
he interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh : wherefore 
the title of Pator is reckoned by the Rabbins 
among the names of Joseph. There is thought to 
be the same allusion to divine interpretation in 
the name of the apostle Peter: UsT^og^ smXvoov^ 
£myiv<io(rxm. Hesych. Petrus Hebraeo sermone 
agnoscens liotat Arator. From the^e examples 



^'Of4^, Of*a xXn^u9, inr ova^. Schol. on Homer. ' Iliad. B. 
V. 41. 

*' Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 5. p. 194. 

One title of Jupiter was n»w^f «»o?. 

£irO« UapofA^ctKf Zi»M pyi^i<rK09 A%a»o». Horaer. IHad. 0. V. 250. 

Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. Ovid. Metamorph. 
1. 11. V. 198/ 
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we may, I think, learn that the priest was styled 
Petor, and Pator: and that it was the place, 
which properly was called Patora. The Colossal 
statue of Memnon in the Theba'is was a Patora, of 
oracular image. There are many inscriptions 
upon different parts of it ; which were copied by 
Dr. Pocock^, and are to be seen in the first 
volume of his travels. They are all of late date 
in comparison of the statue itself; the antiquity 
of which is very great One of these inscriptions 
is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which 
seems to have frightened away some ill-disposed 
people in an attempt to deface the image •: 

One of the most famous oracles of Apollo was 
in Lycia: and in consequence of it the place was 
named Patara. Patra in Achaia was of the same 
purport I should imagine, that the place where 
Balaam the false ^ prophet resided, was of the 
same nature; and that by Pethor and Pethora 



♦*Pocock'8 Egypt, p. 108. Plate xlii. 
** Pocock. Plate xx.\ix. p. 105. 

^ He sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor to Petbor. 
Numl>ers. c. 22. v. 5. 
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was meant a place of interpretation, or oracular 
temple. There was probably a college of priests ; 
such as are mentioned to have existed among the 
Amonians: of whom Balaam had been by the 
king of Moab appointed chief Petora, or priest. 
It seems to have been the celebrated place in 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of 
Alilat, and called by the Romans *^ Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrine, 
placed in a boat, and supported by priests, was 
in use among the Egyptians, as well as the ^ Am- 
monites. It is a circumstance which deserves our 
notice ; as it appears to be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mysterious allusion. We have three 
curious examples of it among ^ Bishop Pocock's 

** We learn from Numbers, c. 22. v. 36. and c. 31. v. 8. that 
the residence of Balaam was in Mtdian, on the other side of the 
river to the south, beyond the borders of Moab. This seems to 
have been the situation of Petra ; which was either in Midian or 
upon the borders of it : so that Pethor, and Petra, were probably 
the same place. Petra is by the English traveller, Sandys, said to 
be called now Rath Alilat. 

Petra by some is called a city of Palestine: Ilfr^a xoXk 
na\«ir»»9(. Suidas. But it was properly in Arabia, not far from 
Idume, or Edom. See Relandi Palaaatina. p.. 930. and Strabo.. 
r. 16. 

^ The Ammonites were a mixed race ; being both of Egyptian 
and Ethiopic. original : Aiyvvrtw Mth AiOiota^v atomok Herod, 

♦^ Pocock's Egypt, vol. 1. plate xlii. 



▼adiuable specimens of antiquity;, whicli! he col^ 
lected in those parts. He met with them a<7 
Luxorein^ or ^' Luoorean^ near Carnae,. in . the 
Theba'is ; -hut mentions not whbfc they rebkte to : 
nor do 1 know of aliv..wrirt«r whoAas^ttenderf ta 
liieir histOFy. The accounts gi ven^ above. \xy Cut* 
tSofl^ attd.Diadom^, -ore " Won t t e yfaU y^iitegtratgd 4iy 
these representetiotis from Egyptli It is plain that 
they( all lelite to the same i)eligioaS' qeremony, 
and very happily • concur to explain each othfih 
It ibay be worth ohserving^. .that th0 oia£H!ial& 
mheace .those copies, were. .6ikeii- ^ik^- «£ -dw 
highest anticpiity ; and, probably, the most earlgir 
specimens of sculpture in the world. . Diddoras 
iKfctotian^ that th6' shrine of Amnnin had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock^ when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In hia specimens tbe 
greater number of £Ftt6ndmt9 stte ^#ciitjr: 
dighteeA support the boat,' tind one prfertte 
with a kind of sceptre ; another brings up tKe 
reajr, having in his haYid a i'Q<i,:vOi afetafl^^^^ich 
had undoubtedly a mystic alk^roB., ^Thft wM^^ 
. setms t^ have been eaiblcnidtical ; and It wiU * ht 
lieteaifter sb^wn, that it ilelated to a grcfeltprcstr- 
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^ Luxureia by Nerdeft, calted Lncoreitu It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first teropks dpon 
earth. 



vaiioiv wBich was mostrreligiausjyi resLQrdbetli and 
became the ptwcipal subject of? all iheir, my,ste- 
Dies. The person, in the ahrbe wa$ their, qhifif 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial 
of the deluge ; the history of which must have 
been pretty reeent whea these works, were exe- 

» r 

cuted ia Egypt 

From, the shrkies of Ainon. abovemenitk)ued we 
may derive the history of all oracles; which, 
itotfte' the Deity by whom they weve suppxised to 
be wubtered^.weDe called Omphi and Amphi, as I 
have sbewn: . also^ Alphi, Elphi, Qcpbi,. Urphi^ 
from El, and Orus. The Greeks adhered reli- 
giously to aiitien;t terms, ho^Niee^^i' ohsolete and 
unintelligible. They retailed the name of Amphi, 
though they knew not the meaning : for it was 
antiquated before they had letters* That it ori- 
ginally related to oracular revelation is plain from^ 
its being always found annexed to the names of 
places famous on that account ; and from its oc- 
curring in the names of me% renowned as priests 
and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted 
with a degree of foreknowledge. We read of 
Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphimachus^ persons 
represented a's under particular divine influence, 
aud interpreters of the will of the Gods, Am- 
phion, though degraded to a harper, was Amphi- 
On, the oracle of Apollo, the Sun : and there was 
a temple, one of the antient Cttoh^^m^ dedicated to 



I 
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him and Zethus, as we may read in Pausantask 
Mopsus, the, diviner, is styled A/awoxJik, Ampuci* 
des ; which is not a patronymic, but a title of the 
oracular Deity. 

MasyrotruuAif * u yoig tk xfrpr^vm ictifxroyo» 

Idmon, the reputed son of Abas, was a prophet, 
as well as Mopsus : he was favoured wkh the diviot 
Omphe, andy like the former, styled Ampucides. 

^° Evict |bbf» encx irK^ea-^t xeirafiurieti A;o furx^. 

What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in 
another place. 

^* An TOT* Aiap'ro^ irwif yoto; i'i}<vit Kcc^nfo^ iJ/bb^v, 



*' Apollonius Rhodius. 'L4. v. 1052. 

Mopsus was the son of Ampycus. Hygin. Fab. c. cxxviii. By 
some he is said to have been the son of Apollo. Apollo 9Xii 
Ampycus were the same. 

*® Orphic. Argonaut, y. 720. 

^* Ibidem, v. 185. 
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T(f xcti MANTOSTNHN itroft^ xai dio-farov 
OM^HN. 

To say the truth, these supposed prophets were 
Deities, to whom temples were consecrated under 
these names ; or, to speak more properly, they 
were all titles, which related to one God, the 
Sun. That they were reputed Deities, is plain, 
from many accounts. Dion Cassius speaks of 
AfM^iXo^s Xf^nif io» : and the three principal oracles 
mentioned by Justin Martyr are ^ j»avT«« — A/ja^i* 
Xo^jn Auiuim(;y )tft( IluOs^ We have a similar account 
from Clemens Alexandrinus. . ** A«iiy»j(r«i iif*iv x«t 

Tn^ aXXnq jbbAKTiXfic, fJi.»XXov it jbtairixfi?, r» ot^^viroi j(j^%^n* 

The Amphictuons were originally prophetic per- 
sonages, who attended at the temple at Delphi 
Hesychius observes : Af*^xTuovij — ttt^rnxoi AeX^ »v, 
'jrvXayo^w, Itfoi^vfifAovt^. Minerva, heavenly wisdom, 
is by Lycophron styled " Amphira ; which is a 
compound of Amphi-Ur, the divine influence, or 



'^ Justin. Martyr, Apolog* p. 54, 

Ampbilochus was the God of light and prophecy. PlutaTch 
mentions i| A/a^»Xox» lAunita^ in the treatise «rig» C^m»? rtfw^ 
futvvr. p. 563. 
• *♦ Cohortatio. p. 10. 

" Lycophron* v. 1 X63. 
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oracle of. Oru«^» Of thi» Q^xxjie there was a city 
near. Olynopia. in. £lis : for maqy plac^. were in 
this manner denominated, on account of their 
being esteemed the seat of prophecy. In Phocis 
^Aa thp city Hy^npolis: and close to it ^^Am- 
pbissd, famous ipr the oracle of a^ unknpwB 
Qioddess, the daughter of M^caria. Ainphrysus^ 
in BoBotia, was much f^iped for tlie inflijienc^ of 
^ ApoUo ; and Amphimallus, in CretQ, was weH 
known for its ^* oracle. Amphiclea, in ^ Phocis, 
bad Dionusus for its guardian Deity, whose orgies 
were there celebrated ;- and. whose shrine wa3 
oracular. 

I imagin<e-that this sacred influence, under th^ 
name of Amphi, h often alluded to in the exordia 
of Poets, especially by the writers in Dithytanibic 
measure, when tbey address Apollo. Ta^n in 
its usual sense (a/bi^f circunx) the word has no 
meaning: and there is otherwise no accpuotiog 
fox its. being chosen above all othei^ ic^ the Ian- 



** Pausanias. J. 10. p. 896. 

" Hence the prophetic Sibyl in Virgil is styled Amphrysia 
vates. Virgil. Mn, 1. 6. v. 368. 

; 5^ Plin. 1.4. c. 12. Strabo. 1. 10. Called Malius, by Pau- 
Minias, ^9 Mci}J<ff fi»9ruo9 a-^^tvitrarot, 1.1. p. 84. 

' Atysrxi h vtfo ruv A^^txXiUAiv /xam» rt a^to'h r,99 9tof 'tar^h 
xai Qori^ov voa^oiq xadifayat — ir^oiAarnvf ^t is^tv% cfi, PaUSsMlia&t 

1. 10. p. 8S4. The city was also called Oplii^^a, 



guage to begin hymns df prafse to 'this Deity, 
'who Was the principal Gbd of prophecy. We 
"have one* ihstance of it in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes : 

Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with 
u fike exordium : Af^ip* jtxoi auO*? avaxra : And Ter- 
pander has tieariy the same words: '"Ajitpi ftoi 
jtu9t? aj^axS' JjcaruCoXov. Apollo was SO freqacntly 
called 'A/t*(pi av«^, that it was in a manner looked 
upon as a necessary prooemium. Suidas observes, 

Ajtx^iavaxTJ^iii^ to 7rjoo*/xta^£tv ; And HesychlUS, A/^a- 

' fiUvxkrx^ ^sx^ voi^a Ki^x^caiixa. Much the same is 
Hbfd us in the Scholia upon the passage abo^e 
frotn Aristophanes : ** MifASirai St (Afiro^avtj?) twit 

iio afAfmvaxruq uMrzq xo&Xso-i. HoWCVer, none of 

* these writers inform us why this word was so 
particularly used ; nor tell us what was its pur- 
port In the short hymns ascribed to Homer 
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" Aristophanes. Ni^iXat. v: SQo. 

*' See Scholia to Aristoph. v. 595. 

•* Ibidcmi, . . . . '^^ 
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thb term is industriously retained ; and the peN 
sons who composed them have endeavoured to 
make sense of it, hy adopting it according to the 
common acceptation. 

AfjLpi AiOtf-xs^ctfv iXixcaviSii t<rir$rt^ Mao'^i, 
AfAfi Atuirutf'ov ZcjxiAti; ifixuSto^ uiov 

These hymns were of late date, long after 
Homer ; and were introduced in Ionia, and also 
in Cyprus and Phenicia, when the Grecians were 
in possession of those parts. They were used in 
the room of the antient hymns, which were not 
understood by the new inhabitants. One of them 
is confessedly addressed to the Goddess called 
Venus Ourania, in Cyprus ; and was designed to 
be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon the 
stated festivals at Salamis. 



•' We meet with the like in the Orpkica. 

Gifi^my OwHif ri. ArgoDautica. v. 33. 
So in Pindar: KiXa^o»r» fMt ofi^i K(»v^«y. Pyth. Ode 2. p. SOS. 
We have the same from the Tripod itself. 

Aftf I lb nvdtf, iuu K>i«^i«f lAamvfiara ^oiCtf. Apollo de defectu 
Onculor* apud Eusebturo. Praep. Evang. 1. 5. c l6. p. 204. 
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m 

We may perceive, from what has been said, 
that the word Amphi was a term of long stand- 
ing, the sense of which was no longer understood: 
yet the sound was retained by the Greeks, and 
used for a customary exclamation. In respect to 
the more antient exordia above quoted, espe- 
cially that of Terpander, I take the words to 
be an imitation, rather than a translation, of a 
hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Amonian 
language ; the sound of which has been copied, 
rather than the sense, and adapted to modern 
terms of a different meaning. I make no doubt 
but that there were many antient hymns preserved 
in those oracular temples, which were for a long 
time retained, and sung, when their meaning 
was very imperfectly known. They were, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham, or 
the Sun ; and were sung by the Homeridse, and 



^ Hymn to Venus of Salamis. See Homer Didymi. voU 2. 
f). 528. 

The names of the sacred hymns, as mentioned by Proclusia his 

IC^f'o/AAfifia, were naiayi;, AtOvp/xffof^ A^t^yKy lo Bax;^or, *'tw9^Xfi' 
fUiTA, EyuvfMsty Et'xr»xa. Photius» C. ^^6^ p^ 9^3. 
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lamidas. They were called after his titles. Ad, 
Athyr, AtnjJhi, which the »Greciatts expressed 
Dithyramb). They were strains of joy and exul- 
tation, ittttfded with grand processions : and 
from the same term, dithyrambus, M^as derived 
the 6^fi^£o; of the Greeks, Aifd the triumphus of 
the Romans. We are hiformed that triumphs 
'•nrere '"fir^t 'instituted by *^' Bacchus, who was no 
other than' Ghiis : the histoiy, therefore, 6f the 
•term must' be sought for from among' tbe Cuseans. 
That it was made up of titles, is plain, from its 
'being said by Varro to hare been a ^ name; and 
■one' thatwas given by the Amonians amtmg other 
personages to Dionusus : for th6y were not in 
this, point unifotm, Diodorus takes notice that 
it was a name, and conferred upon the pers<Mi 
spoken of: ^Ofia/tASov it »\jroy 6o^ofjL»(rin9ai f»iri: They 
$ayy that one 6f the titles given to Dionusus was 
Thriambus. Ha?m, in the very antient accounts 
of Greece, is cafled- lamus, and his priests lauiidap. 
His oracle, fn consequence of this, was styled 
lamphi, and Iambi, which was the same term as 
Amphi, 'of which we have been treaiting. From 



*' Diodorus. 1.5. p. 213. 

^ IdqBe a d^tn/btCw Gr»co, Liben Patris cogiiomento» Varr^ 
4e itngu^ Lat. 1; 5. p. 58. 

^^ Diodorus Siciriiis. L 5. p. 213. 



the name latnbi came the measure I«fiC«?, I^mbufe, 
hi which oracles wtre cf old< delivered. H^m, 
among the Egyptians, was called ^^ Tithrambdy 
which is the same name as the Ditherambus of 
Diodorus. There is a remarkable passage in the 
SchoHa upon Pindar concerning Ham, under the . 
name of lamus, and also concerning his temple, 
which is represented as oracular. ^ Muvxeiov nv iif 

T«i«, u* x<xi f^ixs^ '''** ^^^ ^* idti^iSxi j^fcDvrai. There 
was in Olympia an ant tent temple^ esteemed aja- 
maus seat of prophecyy in which lamus is supposed 
t0 hme jirst presided; and where the will of the 
JDei^ was made manifest by the sacred Jite upon 
the altar : this kind of divination is still carried 
on by a set of priests, roho are called lamidiR. 
I«jttor ^fxriyo^ was in reality the Deity; and^^hi^ 
utteitdaiits were ^^ lamidse, persons of great powtb 
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•* £piphanius — adversus Haeres. 1. 3. p. 1093, 

^ Pkidar. Olympic Ode vi. p. 53. 

lakkiusi stip^osiid' Qj Piikiar;to have been the son of Apolla; 
l>ut he wb5 the same af[ApkJlo ^nd Osiris* He mak^f Apolia 
afford him t,he gift .of projf^epy : 

®i^crav^o¥ ^^t^v^qv jA»9To<rvv»i (A9roA^i>)« Ibid. p« d3. 
^^ Of the lamidse, see Herodotus. 1, v. c. 44* !• ix. c. 33. 
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and repute. £^ ou iroXvxXurov x«0' ^EXXMvoi ytvo^ letjMiair^ 

Pindar, ramus was immortal, and was therefore 
named ai»¥xro^. 

A0a(kaTOv« 

From hence we may be assured, that he was of 
old the real Deity of the place. •• 

I have mentioned, that in the sacred processions 
ia early times the Deity used to be carried about 
in- a shrine; which circumstance was always at- 
tended with shouts, and exclamations, and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concourse of 
people. The antient Greeks styled these celebri- 
ties . the procession of the ^* P'omphi, and from 
hence were derived the words ^ojtxim, and pompa. 
These originally related to a procession of the 
Ora^cle : but were afterwards made use of to de- 
scribe any cavalcade or show. In the time of 
Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have 
retained its true meaning, being by him used for 
the oracular influence. He informs us that Am- 
philutus was a diviner of Acharnan ; and that he 



^'Pindar. Ibidem, p. 51. 

^ Pi is the antient Egyptian prefix. 
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cam^ . to Pisistratus with a commission from 
heaven. By this he induced that prince to prose- 
cute a scheme which he recommended. ^' E^rauO* 

6nn trofAirn yj^ttofAiit^q ^a^ir^rai UtiC'v^^Arta Aha^»Xuto?.— -^ 

0£»»i To/xTHj is a divine revelation, or commission.' 
Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his 
oracle, as I have shewn^ was styled Omphi : and 
when particularly spoken of as the oracle, it was 
expressed P*omphi, and P'ompi, the ^ro/xTm of the 
Greeks. Hence Hermes had the name of ropTratof, 
which was misinterpreted the messenger, and 
'conductor : and the Deity was in consequence of 
it made the servant of the Gods, and attendant 
upon the dead. But vo/xvaio^ related properly to 
divine influence ; and iroff^v^ was an oracle. An 
ox, or cow, was by the Amonians esteemed very 
sacred, and orjacular : Cadmus was accordingly 
said to have been directed to/avvi Coo^ 



^'Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 62. p. 30. 

'♦ Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 1180. 

An ox or cow from being oracular was styled Alpbi as well as 
Omphi. Hence Plutarch speaks of Cadmus : *Oy fttc* to oAf «. 
vmrruv ir^oral*!. h» to ^ti9M«( «tw xffXitv tov Cirr. Sympof. 
Qusest. 9- 3. 
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Many j^licen were from the orade styled Poito- 
pean ; a«d wppofied by the Romans to have bee» 
so ivmed from Pompebta Magnus ; but they were 
too munesLOUfi^ aad too ranote to have be^& de« 
nwttimACKi from bim^ or any other Roman. There 
WHS indeed Pompeias m Campania : but even tbat 
WM of tpo high antiquity to have received its 
Uf$mQ from. Rome. We read of Fompeka^ tmoiig 
the Fyftaees^ Pompioa in Athens, Pompeloa is 
SpaiSt Pompeditha io Babylonia, Pomponiana ia 
GwL There were some cities in Ciltcia and Cap- 
^docta^ to which that Stoman gave the name of 
Piimpetpolis : but upon inquiry they will be found 
to hwe been Zeleian eities, which, weve oracular : 
IQ that the Roman& only gave a turn to the name 
Uk bcnaottt of their own countryman, by whom 
th^se ciitirs. w)ere taken. 

Besides the cities styled Pompean, there were 
pillars named in like manner; which by many 
have been neferred to the saaie person. But they 
could not have be^n built by faim^ ^ov were they 
erected to his memory : as I think we may learn 
from their history. There are two of this denomi- 
nation still remaining at a great distance from 
each other : both which seem to have been raised 
foi: a religious purpose. The one stands in Egypt 
^t ' A]^:^an4ri^ ; the other at the extreme point of 

' In ui8ul4 Pharo. Pliny. I 36« c. 12. 
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the Thracian Bosporos^ wheK b a comimitiicatioii 
between the Propontis and tlie antient Eukine scau 
They seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis 
witnesses at this day : the shaft and superstruc- 
ture is of later date. The pillar at the Bosporus 
stands upon one of the Cyanean rocks : and its 
parts, as we may judge from * Wheeler, betray a 
difference in their sera. It was repaired in the 
time of Augustus : and an inscription was added 
by the person who erected the column^ and who 
dedicated the whole to that Emperor. 

' DI VO. CAESARL AUGUSTO. 

E. . CL... ANDIDIUS... 

L. FCL. ARGENTO... 

We may learn from the inscription, however mu- 
tilated, that this pillar was not the work of 
Pompeius Magnus ; nor could it at all relate to his 
hiiitory : for the time of its being rebuilt was but 
little removed from the age in which he lived* 
The original work must have therefore been far 
prior. The pillar in Egypt is doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a former, by 
Sostratun of Cnidos, before the time of Pompeius : 



MBriB«a 



* Wheeler's Travels, p. 207. 

' Wheeler, p. 204. Sandys's traveb. p. 32. 
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SO that the name must have been given on another 
account The inscription is preserved by * Strabo. 

XftSTPATOZ KNIAIOI 
AEHI*ANOT2 

eEoir snTHPziN 

THEP TXXN 
nAXlIZOMENftN. 

The narrow streight into the Euxine sea was a pas- 
sage of difficult navigation. This was the reasoD, 
that upon each side there were temples and sacred 
columns. erected to the Deity of the country, ia 
order to obtain his assistance. And there is room 
to think, that the pillars and obelisks were made 
use of for beacons, and that every temple was a 
Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the 
entrance of harbours ; and upon eminences along 
the coasts in most countries. The pillkrs of Her- 
cules were of this sort, and undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. They were not built by him ; but 
erected to his honour by people who worshipped 
him, and who were called Herculeans. * Eiog ya^ 

iraXatoy VTnjf^c to Tk6iir6»i toisth; o^s;, jtaiaino ii Ptiytvoi 



^■w" 



♦Strabo. 1. 17. p. lUU 
' Strabo. 1. 3. p. 259. 
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For it was a custom^ says Strabo, among the 
antients^ to erect this kind of land-marks, such as 
ike pillar at Rhegium, ,near the foot of Italy: 
which is a kind of tower, and was raised by the 
people of Rhegium at the streight where the pai^ 
sage was to Sicily. Directly opposite stood another 
building of the same sort, called the tower of 
Pelorus. Such Pillars were by the Iberians styled 
Herculean, because they were sacred to Hercules ; 
under which title they worshipped the chief Deity. 
Some of these were near Gades, and Onoba^ Kar* 
Ovogav TUff iSufia?: Others were^ erected still higher^ 
on the coast of Lusitania. This caused an idle 
dispute between Eratosthenes, Dicaearchus, and 
^others, in order to determine which were the 
genuine pillars of Hercules : as if they were not 
all equally genuine; all denominated .from the 
Deity of the country. Two of the most celebrated 
stood upon each side of the Mediterranean at the 
noted passage called fretum Gaditanum — xar* r», 
an^a, rs iro^Oj^s. That on the Mauri tanian side was 
called Abyla, from Ab-El, parens Sol : the other 
in Iberia had the name of * Calpe. This was an 



•Strabo. 1. 2. p. 258. 

^ Strabo. Ibidem. On-Ob. Sol. Pytho. Onoba, regio Solis Py- 
tfaonifl. 
* Strabo cdU the African pillar Ahyluca; wbich is commonly 
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obelifik or tower, and a compcmnd of Ca-*AIpei 
and signifies the house, or cavern of the same ora-^ 
cular God : for it was built near a cave ; and ali 
such recesses were esteemed to be oracular. At 
pjaces of this sort mariners used to come on shore 
to make their offerings ; and to inquire about the 
success of their voyage. They more especially 
resorted to those towers, and pillars, which stood 
ait the entrance of their own havens. Nobody, 
say^ *°Arrian, will venture to quit his harbour 
without paying due offerings to the Gqds, and 
invoking their favour. Helenus in Virgil charges 
JEneas, whatever may be the consequence, not to 
. neglect consulting the oracle at Cuma, 

. " Hie tibi ne qua mor® fuerint dispendia tanti, 
Quamvis increpitent socij, et vi cursus in 

altum 
Velavocet, possisque sinus iraplere secundos, 
Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula 

poscas. 



rendered Abila,— e>-»o» & r^y^e^q lw9Xqt^99 mn K«Ain»», ««i rm 
aSvXvk» — xtK Ibidem. Ab-El-Uc, and Ca-Alpe. 

Calpe is now called Gibel-Tar, or Gibraltar : which name re- 
lates to the hill where of old the pillar stood. 

jrfjgaxatAfo'aj «wT»< Coj»0»«. Arrian upoD Epictetus, 1,3, c,??. 
'^Virgil. 1.3- Mn^n. 
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The island Delos was particularly frequented upon 
this account ; and the sailors seem to have under- 
gone some severe discipline at the altar of the- 
Gody in order' to obtain his favour, 

EfATTO^Oi AiyCti^lO TTOt^flXV^B VY)I Ol8(m J 

X^iw J'' OTTi raj^iroi' ay* » flrXooy, ' aXAot top Xmf^ 

O ! ever crown d with altars, ever blest, 
lipvely Asteria, in how high repute 
Stands thy fair temple 'rriid the various tribes 
Who ply the JEgean, Though their busi- 
ness claims. 
Dispatch immediate ; though the inviting 

gales 
III brook the lingering mariners' delay: 
Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at 

once 
Drop the slack sails, and all the naval gear. 
The ship is moor'd : nor do the crew presume 
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Callimacbust tlyion to Delos. v. 316. 
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To quit thy sacred limits, 'till they have 

pass'd 
A painful penance ; with the galling whip 
Lash'd thrice around thine altar* 

This island was greatly esteemed for its sanc- 
tity, and there used to be a wonderful concourse 
of people from all nations continually resorting to 
its temple. The priests, in consequence of it, had 
hymns composed in almost all languages. It is 
moreover said of the female attendants, that they 
could imitate the speech of various people; and 
were well versed in the histories of foreign parts, 
and of antient times. Homer speaks of these 
extraordinary qualifications as if he had been an 
eye-witness: 

'' n^o; Si roSe fAiyct Satv/CAa, ors KXiog hwot oXurcn. 

Air iirsi ot,v Tr^tarov fjt,sv AiroXXwv' ifAvyiTU(riVy 
AuTi; ^' au Anroi n, xoti A^rtfAtv lop^toct^tur, 
M»9i0'«pcka( ccviqwv n w»X»^my mSi yyjymmnj 

TfApoy uikiiiinify ^sXyiKTi ii f uX* xu^tcirw. 



*' Homer. Hymn to Apollo, v, 156. 

Helen it said to have been a mimic of this sort* 
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The Delian nymphs, who tend ^^poUo's shrine, 
When they begiii their tuneful hymns, first 

praise 
The mighty God of day: to his they join 
Latona's name, and Artemis, far fam'd 
For her fleet arrows and unerring bow. 
Of heroes next, and heroines, they sing, 
And deeds of antient ^prowess. Crowds 

around, 
Of every region, every language, stand 
In mute applause, sooth'd with the pleasing 

lay. 
Vers'd in each art and every power of 

speech, 
The I^elians mimick all who come: to tliem 
All language is familiar : you would think 
The natives spoke of every different clime. 
Such are their winning ways : so sweet their 

song. 

The offerings made at these places used to be of 
various kinds, but particularly of liba, or cakes, 
which were generally denominated from the tem- 
ple where they were presented. A curious inscrip- 
tion to this purpose has been preserved by Spon 
and Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or 
temple upon the Thracian Bosporus. It was 
found on the Asiatic side, nearly opposite to the 
Pompean pillar, of which I before took notice. 
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The Deity to whom it was inscribed was the same 
as that above, hat called by another title, Aur, 
and Our, ni»; rendered by the Greeks "♦Oufi*?; 
and changed in acceptation so as to refer to aQ<^ 
other element. 

Eir' Eirt Kuayfosc J(i^«c fgofxogy lu^x TlotTEiSuiu 

£>TC xar' A«ya(ji frovra irXa^cXy vorou $^svvqjv 
Ncto^Oo), TO) J£ ^xXmv ^»^fct wa^a ^ootvta^ 
Tpv it Y»^ iv»yrfirov oui ^i^v A^nicotr^^ 'nrtzxt 

Great Urian Jove invoke to be your guide : 
Then spread the sail, and boldly st6m the tide. 
Whether the stormy inlet you explore, 
Where the surge laves the bleak Cyanean 

shore, 
Or down the Egean homeward bend your 

way, 
Still as you pass the wonted tribute pay, 



«''»»■ ■' 



fihhta >$-• x«» 9ft i-ivoT»ro9 to rofjM TV norrtt xaT^fMstoff^ Anoti. Ds- 

^eript. Ponti £uxjni. 

" See Spoa, and Whf«ler% travtels, p^dOg. 
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An humble cake of meal ; for Philo here, 
Aotipater's good son, this shrine did rear^ 
A pleasing omen, as you ply the sail. 
And sure prognostic of a prosperous gakt 

The lapygian promontory had a temple to the 
same God, wliose name by Dionysius is rendered 

The more difficult the navigation was^ the more 
places of sanctity were erected upon the coast; 
The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass; 
and, upon that account, abounded with Cippi, 
and altars. These were originally mounds of 
earth, and sacred to the Sun: upon which ac* 
count they were called Col- On, or altars of that 
Deity. From henee is derived the tcrrm Colona, 
and KoXeovYi* It came at last to denote any nees or 
foreland ; but was originally the name of a sacred 
bill, and of the pillar which was placed upon it. 
To say the truth, there was of old hardly any 
headland but M'hat had its temple or altar. The 
Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by 
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Dionysius vi^tnyin* v. 3S0< 
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way of sea-marks, as veil as for sacred purposes: 
and there were many upon the coast of Greece. 
Hence Apolionius says of the Argonauts : 

In another place of the Bosporus — 



xS 






The like occurs in the Orphic Argonauts, where 
Peleus is pointing out the habitation of the Cen- 
taur Chiron : 

'' D, ^(Xo(y ftO^strs 0*xo^i9i; ir^H^ovret xoXuvov, 
Naiii tvi (TTrriXvyyif im»iera>roi l&.t¥TOLVPuv, 

These Colon® were sacred to the Apollo of 
Greece; and, as they were sea-marks and bea- 



*^ Apolionius Rhodius. 1. 1, v.Coi. 
"•Ibid. 1. 1. V. 1114. 
In another place, 

Apollon. Rbod. 1. 2. v. 790. 
** Orphic Argonaut. . v. 375. 
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cons, which stood on eminences near the mouths 
of rivers, and at the entrances of harbours, it 
caused them to be called M^m, ou^c^ and o^fxoi. 
Homer gives a beautiful description of such hills 
and headlands, and of the sea-coast projected in 
a beautiful landscape beneatii, when, in some ra- 
vishing poetry, he makes all these places rejoice 
at die birth of Apollo: 

In that happy hour 
The lofty cliffs, that overlook the main, 
And the high summits of the towering hills, 
Shouted in triumph : down the rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs to the distant deep. 
The shelves, the shores, the inlets of the sea. 
Witnessed uncommon gladness. 

Apollo, from this circumstance, was often called 
fwaxTio?, or the tutelary God of the coast ; and 
had particular offerings upon that account 



*® Homer's Hymn to Apollo. 
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It was not only upon rocks and emineneeis that 
these Cippi and Obelisks were placed by the an^ 
tients : tbcy were to be found in their templet, 
where for many ages a rude stock dr stone served 
for a representation of the Deity. They were 
sometimes quite shapele^, but generally of a co- 
nical figure; of which we meet with many instan- 
ces* Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of this 
kind of ** worship : and Pausanias, in describing 
the tempte of Hercules at Hyettus in ** Bceotia, 



3T 



Orphic Argonaut, v. 1295. 

Sophocles calls the sea coast 7rec^aSoj[jnoi ecxryi, from the num- 
bers of altars. CBdipiis Tyrannus. v. 1^3. 

The like province wfts attributed to the supposed sister of ApoIlOf 
Diana: Jupiter tells her— -r 

Kcn fA,t» ayvieng 

And, in another place : 

CaTlimachus. Hymn to JlHana. 
now*, Mtfwpgiu, Ai/Aivotrxonri, ^ai^i, Oi^aia. Ibid. v. 259. 

Zh voKmm tatSoif TtfTtffy tf« ofi^tffMvwm fn di«. Clemens Alexand. 
I. 1. p.41S. 

Pausan. l.p. p. 757» 

1 
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tells US, that there was no statue in it, nor any 
work of art^ but merely a rude stone^ after the 
manner of the fir^t ages. Tertullian gives -a like 
description of Ceres and Pallas. Pallas Attica, et 
Ceres *♦ Pbrygia — quae, sine effigie, rudi palo, et 
informi specie prostaut Juno of Samos waB little 
.better than a ^^ post* It sooietifnes happens that 
aged trees bear a faint likekiess to the human 
fabric : roots, likewise, and spraysv are often so 
fantastic in their evolutions, as to betray a remote 
resemblance. The antients seem to have tAkeii 
advantage of this fancied similitude, ivhich they 
improved by a little art ; .and their first effort 
towards imagery was from these rude and rotten 
materials. ApoUonius Rhodius, in his account of 
the Argonauts, gives a description of a monuilient 
of this sort, which was by them erected in a dark 
grove^ upon a mountainous part of ** fiithyhia. 
They raised an altar of rough stores, and placed 
near it an image of Rhea, which they formed ftorn 
an arm or stump of an old vine; 



Also of the Thespians : Ken irftffO aydj^ iTft^utdit^y ih* it^i 

** Tertullian adversus Oentes. 1. 1. c. 12. 

^' Kai TO IM9 X«fAia$ 'Hp«K v^ti^od hv aun^. ClementML^Conort. 
p. 40. 

^ ApoUonius Rhodius. 1.1. v. 1X17- p. 115. 

vol. !• 2 
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Ilf oyvu yifavlfuov, to fAiif gxrctfAOv off a iriX^iTO 

Euxo^^wCy xa» in fju^p tw* ox^vofyri KoX»vfa) 
Jifu^av^ fnyoitf'ty fvn^f^K ax^oranio'iy* 
'Ai f» n irote-^m iravvwtfrarai iffi^wro 

2ri4^a/(*firM Jj^uiyoKTi dtinirtfAiiic f/eaiAoi^to. 

A dry and wither'd branch, by time impaired, 
Hung from an ample and an aged viiie, 
Low bending to the earth : the warriors axe 
Lopt it at once from the parental stem. 
This as a sacred relick was consigned 
To Argus' hands, an image meet to frame 
Of Rhea, dread Divinity, who ruled 
Over Bithynia's mountains. With rude art 
He smooth'd and fashioned it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonely promontory 
RearVl it amid a tall and stately grove 
Of antient beeches. Next of stones unwrought 
They raise an altar ; and with boughs of oak 
Soft wreaths of foliage weave to deck it 

round. 
Then to their rites they turn, and vows per- 
form. 

The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic 
1 
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Argonautics ^^ ; where the poet speaks of Argus, 
and the vine' branch : 



AfJivtXH auaXMjf oft* a7r«x«f ri (rtJn^u, 

The Amazonians were a viery antient people, 
who worshipped their provincial Deity under the 
character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis^ 
Oupis, Hippa. They first built a temple at 
Ephesus ; and according to Callimachus *' the 
image of the Goddess was formed of the stump of 

a beech tree. 

/ > 

^ 9r\y(a uird t^ejuvo), riXiiriv it toi U^9¥ *Iirir«* 

. Instead of an image made of a stiimp, the poet 
I>i6nysius supposes a temple to have been builf 
beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. 



i*>»» 



*^ Orphic Argonaut v. 605. 

I^liny, h \6y mentions simulacrum vitigineum. 

^' Callimachus. Hyrou to Diana, v. 237. 

M^viXtf v^o( Ti} 711 flr^f/Aroy. Hesychius. 
II^fi/bu»a^oM, tx^^tf^ai. Ibidem. 

Z2 
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EvOa 9tn ^on vnov AiAa^o¥iiif Tiri^^yro 

nft/Awa viro xTsAci};, irr^i^o-iov aififaa-} 0«ujua. V« 827« 

It is observable, that the Chinese, as well as the 
people of Japan, still retain something * of this 
custom. When they meet with an uncouth root, 
or 9pmy of a tree, they humour the extraragance : 
and, by the addStioo of a face, give it the look of 
a Joss or Bonzee, just as fancy directs them. 

The Tine was esteemed sacied both to DionusuSi 
and Bacchus; for they were two different per* 
iMMiage^ though cofnfeanded by the Grecians: 
indeed the titles of all those, who were originally 
styled Baalim, are blended together. This tree 
had therefore, the n4me of Ampel, \viuch. the 
Greeks rendered A^?rfA«5, from the Sun, Ham, 
whose pecobar plant it wasJ Thi^ title is the 
same as Omphei before mentioned, and relates to 
the oracular Deity of the Pagan world ; under 
wlmb character Ham waa pf incipaUy allndedl to. 
The Egyptian and Asiatic G redes ha^d sottic in* 
perfect traditions about Ham^ and Chiis: tha 
latter of whi^h they esteemed Bacchus. And as 
the term Ampelus did not primarily relate to die 
vine, but was a sacred name transferred from. Ae 
Deity, they had some notion of this circumstance; 
but as it was their custom out of every title to 
form a new personage^ they have supposed 



AiJtiKW ifrttidtooY.. Ml 

Ampelud to have been a youth of gwilt b^aaty^ 
and one whom Bacehud particularly fkvontedi 
Hence Nonnus introduces the farmer begging €«f 
Selene not to envy him this happiness* 

The worship of Ham was introduced by the 
Amonians in Phrygia and Asia Minor : and in 
those parts the Poet makes Ampelus chiefly con* 
Versant 



• ^ 



He speaks of his bathing in the waters, and 
rising with fresh beauty from the stream, like the 
morning star from the ocean. * 

Ko(r^Y}0'ci fTio x«XAo( ohov n^xreoXiov vico^. 

In all these instances there are allusions to a 






^^ Nonni Dionyslaca, 1. xi. p. 30$. 
^' Nomi I^oo. 1. X. p. 27Sw 
^* Nonni Dion. 1» xi. p, 296f 
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history; which will hereafter be fully discussed. 
Ovid 9MQ18 tq make Ampelus a native of Thrace; 
and supposes him to have been the son of a satyr 
by one of the nymphs in that country : 

'' Ampelon intonsum, SatyroNymphd^ue creatum, 
Fertur iu Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 

Bot however they may have mistaken this per- 
sonage, it is certain that in early times he was well 
known, ind highly reverenced. Hence wherever 
the Amonians settled, the name of Ampelus will 
occur: and many places will be found to have 
been denominated from the worship of the Deity 
under this sacred title. We learn from StQ|rfianus 
Byzantinus, ^ that, according to Hecatceus, in his 
EuropUy Ampelus was the name of a city in Liguria. 
There was likewise a promontory in the district of 
Torone called Ampelus : a like promontory in Samos : 
another in Cyrene. Agrcetas mentions two cities 
there, an upper, and a lower, of that name^ There 



" Ovid. Fast. 1. 3. v. 409. 

KoXitTM /Aiy ot/v %ah euifct tk A/bc^riAof • Strabo of Sainos« 1. 14 
p. 944. 
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^jeiM likewise a harbour in Italy w caHed. .We 
i:ead of a city ^^ Ainpeloessa in Syria/ and a nation 
ID Lybia called Ampteliots: AfMtthicdrai h lOvoc AiCuik. 
Suidas^ Also, . Ampeloi^a in Arabia; and a pro- 
montory, Ampelusia, near Tingis, in Mauritania. 
Ii^ all these places, however distant, tlie Anionians 
had n^ade settlements. Oyer against the. island 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale, in 
Ionia." This, too, was called Aippelus, according 
to Hefty chius, as the passage is happily altered by 
Albevtus and others. . AfAinXo^f f^^PO^>'^> ' ^*' aH^« 
MuxseAvf, nyouif 9^9^ From jthe .words* ny^vy Pif »( om^ 
might' infer, that Anxpelus was no unconvnoA 
name for a mountain in general : so far is certain^ 
f hat many such were so denominated : which 
name could not relate to au?rAo;, the vine ; but 
they were so called from the Deity to whom they 
were ^* sicred. Many of these places were barren 
crags> and rocks of the sea, ill suited to the cul* 

^^ Ampelusia, called Ktfvm axfo». Ptolemy. 1. 4. so named 
accordiogto Strabo «vo KMrMi/or Kwmun^ not far from .a city 
Zilis; and Cota. See Pliny. 1. 5. c. 1. 

Promontorium Oceani QXtimum Am)M»lttsia. Pliny. I.i5. c. 1. 

Ampelona* Pliny. 1. 6. ^. SS.: . ^ 

'^ Ave AfiirfXir an^ iirt KAfUf^mv ASfnv* HerodotU9* '!• 7* 
c. 123. . ' • 

AflVl^o( «x^», in Crete. Ptolemy. See Pliny. U4. c« H* 
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tivttioa of the ^ vine. And not only eaiiiieiie«» 
vere saoaUed, but the atrand and shores, ako, 
£9r the aaine reajsoa : becauke heie, too, were 
ateaes and pilars le/tbis G^. Hei^oe we read in 

Uesy ohiua : A/(Aivf^«( r-r oiiyiaA^ — r tMfnimmi, tf^iytaXtc. 

By Ampelu^ is signi/ied tb€ sea sJmre; or Awip^ 
huj among ike p^pie of Cyremo^ ^gn^es the sm 

ftihVQf what h|^ been said, we ma^jr be aaeuied 
tb&t Ampelu^ 4t|id Omphahia were the aaxie tenn 
eriginally, however varied afterwarda and dtffe« 
isently appiY)priat!ed. They are each a eoinpoiNul 
Atmi Omphej and relate to the oracular £>eky. 
AmpeluSj at Mycale, iq Ionian was conibsaedly 
sb denom-hiated from its being a sacred '^ placr, 
and abounding with waters ; by which, peopk 
M^ho drank them were supposed to be inspif«d. 
Tliey are mentioned iai an antient opacle quoiM 

C}(a(. I have mentioned that all fountains were 
e steeme d sacred, bat especially those which had 



r 



p. 9^. 

Some pk|!Doi wem colled morasiiiifily Anpft. 

See Herodotus of Arapi in thft. Pevfiian.GuUL li 6. Ci Mi 

AfA^n otTsatees. &ie C eHi wi w* . 

^^ HvnaXn^ X^i*^* ^^'' Herodotus. Ll« €.'14S. 
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any pr^stematunl quality^ attd abounded vridi 
exhalations. It wa$ an universal nodon that a 
divine energy proceeded, from these effluvia, and 
that the persons who resided in their vicifiity were 
gtfted with a prophetic quaKty. Fountains of 
this nature, from the divine influence with which 
they were supposed to abound, the Amonians 
styied Ain Omphe, sive fontes Oraculi. These 
termst, which denoted the fountain of the pro* 
pbetic €k>d, the Greeks contracted to Nvju^, a 
Nymph ; and supposed such a person to be an 
inferior Goddess, who presided over waters. Hot 
springs were imagined to be more immediately 
under the inspection of the nymphs : whence 
Pindar styles such fountains, ^Ogf/AaNu/iA^aj^A«Tf«, 
The temple pf the Nympha? lonides, in Arcadia, 
a^od close to a fountain of great ^' efficacy. The 
tetm Nympha; will be found always to have a re* 
ference to ^ water. There was in the same region 



^ Kndar. Olyinp. Ode If. 

VvfAfeu no>» i» r^ ^^n, Artemidorus Oneirocrit. 1. 2. c. 23. 

Ti ir» x«» tCKy^iMTW varrtn lafjt,etra. PftDsaftias. i.6. p. 510. 

^ NvfAf ixAy and AttT^a, are put-by Hei^ehnis a8 synonymous. 

Omnibus aqm Ny mpttsr smtA praesidentes. Servios tipon Vir- 
gil. Edogtl. 

Thetis was styled^ Nympha, merely because she was supposed 
h> be water. Tbetldem diti vdfuerunt aqtiam^ irnde et ffymp^a 
dietaest Fulgenttj Mytholog. c. vtii. p. 7^0» 

- \ 
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of the PelopotmeMs a.plaoe caHed Nv/u^^c, .Nym- 
phas ; which was undoubtedly so named from its 
hot spring : ^' K«r«|ipi»T«» y»f vt»r$ — Nu/t*f «c : for 
Njfmphas — abaundediwith miters. . Another name 
fer these places was Ain-Ades, the fountain of 
Ades, or the Sun; .which, in like mfinner, was 
changed to N«»«^k, Naiades, a species of Deities 
of the same class. , Fountains pf bitilmeii, in 6u<* 
siana and Babylonia) were called Ain-Aptha, the 
fountains of Aptha, the God of fire ; which by 
the <3r redes, was rendered Naptha, a name given 
to ^ bitumen. As they changed Ain Omphe to 



*^ Pausanias. 1. 8. p, 67O. 

Young women were, by the later Greeks^ aod by the Romans, 
styled Nymphae; but improperly. Nympha vox, Graecorum 
Nufcf «, non fuit ab origine Virgini sivc PueHae propria : scd so- 
luRiiBodo partem corporis denoCabat. iEgyptijs, sicut omnia 
animalia, lapidcs, frutices, aU|ue herbas, ita onine membrum 
atque omnia corporis humani loca, aliquo dei titulo mos fuitde- 
notare. Hinc cor nuncupabant Ath, uterum Mathyr, vel Ma- 
ther : et fontem foemineum, sicut . et alios fonles, nomipe Ain 
Omphe,. Grsce M/fvf«> insignibant : quod ab iEgyptijs ad Grsecos 
derivatum est. — liinc tegimus, Nvf*f«i vryn^ nfiun^ymfMi yvvn, w^- 
fmv ^f «ftXtfr» KT^* Suidas. . . 
.lUtp Ata)i««eK fi TV A»«( /KnTQ^, • Nv^«. Ibidem*. 

^ Naptha is called Apthas lyy SiiapUd^s. Jo Categoric. Ansto- 
tcHs. Kou Af d«( ^;^fTo(* vAp^tfdiv Til «rv^( »^of • The safiie .by 
Giegoi:y Nyi)seo is contracted, ^s^ palled, a^.tbe Ionic man- 
lier, 08«)( : itffwi^ . xAXtffuyof 00IK %i»wr trc^^ Lib<^r de animd. 
On which account these writers are blamed by the learned Vale- 
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Numpha, a Goddess, they acc9rdingly deaoml- 
nated the place itself Nu^<pc(oy, Nymphaeum : and 
/Wherevor a place occurs of that name, there will 
be fpund something particular in its circumstan- 
qes.. We are told by ^^ Pliny that the river Tigris, 
being stopped in its course by the mountains of 
Taurus, loses itself under ground, and rises again 
on the other side at Nymphaeum. According to 
Ms^r^ellinus, it seems to be at Nymphseum that 
it sinks into the earth* Be it as it may, this, 
he tells us, is t|ie place where *that fiery mat- 
ter called .naptha issued : from whence, un« 
doubtedly, the place had its name, ^ Bitumen 
nascitur prope lacum Sosingitem, cujus alveo 
Tigris voratus, fluensque subterraneus, procursis 
spatiis longis, emergit. Hie et Naptha gignitur 
3pe|:;iepice^. In his pagis hiatus conspicitur terrae, 
unde halitus lethalis e:2csurgens, quodcunque aui* 



si us. They are, however, guilty of no mistake ; only use the 
word out of composition. Aiu-Aptha, con^af:ted Naptha» was 
prqperly the fountaiin itself : the matter which proceeded from it 
was styled Apthas, Pthas, and Ptha. It was one of the titles of 
the God of fire, called Apha-Astus, the Hephaslus of the Gr^e^s; 
to whom this inflammable substance was sacred. 

See Valesij notse in Amm. Marcellinum. 1. 23. p« 235* 

Epirus was denominated from the worship of fire, apd one of 
its rivers was called the Aphas. 

♦5 Pliny. 1.31. p. 333. 

^ Marcellinus. L 23. p. 285. 
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mal prope eonsistit, odare gravi consumit There 
was ah island of the like nature at the mouth of 
the river Indus^ which was sacred to the Sun, and 
styled Cubile ^^Nympharum : in quft nullum non 
animal absumitur. In Athamania was a temple 
of the Nymphs, or *' Nymphaeum ; and near it a 
fountain of fire, which consumed things brought 
near to it. Hard by Apollonia was an eruption of 
bituminous matter, like that in Assyria : and this 
too was named ^Nymphseum. The same author 
(Strabo) mentions, that in Seleucia, styled Pieria, 
there was a like bituminous eruption, taken notice 
of by Posidonius ; and that it was called Ampe-> 

litis: ^^Tirir AiA/mXnuv ynv ota-^xXrain^ rni^ $v XiXsvKii» 

m llif^rA iAtroc\\tvo[A,tv7iu, The hot Streams^ and 
poisonous effluvia near Puteoli and lake Avemus 
arc well known. It was esteemed a place of great 
sanctity ; and people of a prophetic character are 



♦^ Winy. 1. 6. p. 3«6. 

^ Stmbo. 1.7. p.487« See Antigoni Carystii Mimbilia. p. i6B. 

1. 7- p- 487» 

'° Straba. Ibidem. 1. 7. p. 4S7. He supposes that it was called 
Ampelitis from K/^mXo^, the vine: because its waters were good 
to kill vermin, Axo^ mc (p^n^i9nrn% etfAirt}^, A far fetched etyv 
mology. Neither Strabo, nor Posidonius, whom he quotesi 
considers that the term is of Syriac originaK 
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Mtd to bave here resided Here was a ^* Nym* 
phssum, supposed to have been an oracular temple. 
There was a method of divination at Rome, men* 
tioned by **Dion Cassias, in which people formed 
(beir judgment of future events from the steam of 
lighted frankincense. The terms of inquiry were 
remarkable: for their curiosity was indulged in 
respect to every future contingency, excepting 
death and marriage. The place of divination was 
here too called ^^Nymphseum* Pausanias take$ 
motice of a cavern near Platea, which was sacred 
to the Nymphs of Cithaeron : *Tvi^ A ti»^ xofv^ »i;» 

MANT£T££0AI it t»; Nu/xf a; ra n^^ixioit aArr<A% i^u 

Xoyag. We find that the Nymphs of this place had 
beea of old prophetic. Evagrius mentions a 
splendid buikimg at Antioch Called Nymphseum, 
remarkable ^ Nociaxtuh^ TrXurifj for the advantage of 
its waters. There was a Nymphseum at Rome 
mentioned by M arcellinus. " Septemzodium cele« 
brem locum^ ubi Nympha^um Marcus condidit 
Imperator. Here were the Thermse Autonianae. 



'* Philostrati vita ApoUoriii. 1. 8. c. 4. p. 4l6. 
^^ Dionb Historift Romana. Johannia Rosin : Anttq. K S. c. tL 
'^ Pausamas. L 9^ p. 7 IS. 
'* Evagrius. I. 3. c. 12. 
^ " Marcellinus. 1. 1.5. c. 7* p* 68* 
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As from Ain Ompha came Nympha; so' from Al 
Oitipha was derived Lympha. This diflFered from 
Aqua, or common water, as being of a sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients. thought, that all 
mad persons were gifted with divination; and 
they were in consequence of it styled Lymphati 

From what has preceded, We may perceive that 
there once existed a wonderful resemblance in the 
rites, customs, and terms of worship, among na- 
tions widely separated. Of this, as I proceed, 
tnany instances will be continually produced* I 
have already mentioned that this similitude in 
terms, and the religious system, which was so 
widely propagated, were owing to one great 
family, who spread themselves almost universally. 
Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and 
direction of their priests ; and carried with them 
both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this ; and thought that 
people payed too little attention to memorials of 
this nature. He mentions particularly the oracular 
temples at Dodona, at Delphi, at Claros, with 
those of the Branchidae and Amonians : at the 
same time passing over many other places^ from 
whose priests and votaries the whole earth seemed 
to have been peopled^^ Ta fi,ev Ctto m? nufi*«f, n 

11 ■ ■ ■* ■■■■ ■.■■■■» I II ■ 

'^Celsus apud Origicem. 1. 7» p. 333. 
Set also Plutarch, de Oraculorum d^^ctu. 
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yn xaT(k}K(0'9t), ravrot fAiv o\jfiPi Xoy<a rt^ryrai. As COlo* 

flies went abroad under the influence and direction 
of their tutelary Deities ; those Deities were styled 
^HyifAovi^, and A^xj^yiroti : and the colony was de- 
nominated from some sacred title of the God. A 
colony was planted at Miletus ; of which the con- 
ducting Deity was Diana. *^ 2« ya^ vomtrarB NuXeuc 
*Hy£juoyiiv. Tliis Goddess is styled ^oAuittoAi?, be- 
cause this office was particularly ascribed to her : 
and she . had many places under her patronage. 
Jupiter accordingly tells her : 

^' T^i^ tiKX roi mroXu^Af x«» sx hct irvgyov pitetircu. 

■ 

Thrice ten fair cities shall your portion be. 
And many a stately tower, 

Apollo likewise was called Otsirirtic and A^x^yttn^y 
from being the supposed founder of cities ; which 
were generally built in consequence of some 
oracle. 



^^ Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 226. 
'" Callimachus. ibid. v. S3. 



3$S THX AHALTSIS^ ztc. 

Tis through Apollo's tutelary aid, 
.That men go forth to regions far remotfc, 
Afid cities found: Apollo eyer joys 
In founding cities. 

What colony, says ^"^ Cicero, did Grrtece ever send 
into iEtolia, loniA, Asia, Sicily or Italy, without 
having first consulted about every circumstance 
relative to it, either at Delphi, or Dodona, or at 
the oracle of Anamon. And Lueian speaks to the 
same purpose. ' Ovn wo\t»i ^^^^^^9 '^< rit^6» wi^n" 

People would not venture to build eitiesj nor even 
raise the wallsj till they had made proper inquify 
among those^ who were prophetkaUy gifted, aboM 
the success of their operations. 



•^ 



'^ Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. Y. 56^ 

^Cicero de Divifiatio. 1. 1. 

*' Lueian. Astrolog. v. 1. p. 99?f 



\ 



PATOR AND PATRA. 



X CANNOT help thinking that the word iraruf, 
pater, when used in the religious addresses of the 
Greeks and Romans, meant not, as is supposed, 
a father, or parent; but related to the divine 
influence of the Deity, called, by the people of 
the east, Pator, as I have ' shewn. From hence 
I should infer, that two words, originally very 
distiuct, have been rendered one and the * same. 
The word pater, in the common acceptation, 
might be applicable to Saturn ; for he was sup- 
posed to have been the father of all the Gods, 
and was therefore so entitled by the antient poet 
Sulpitius. 



* See in the former treatise, inscribed O/a^d. 

^ Are not all the names which relate to the different stages of 
inEnhaod, as well as to family cognation, taken from the titles of 
priests, which were originally used in temples ; such as Pater, 
Vir, Virgo, Puer, ^ater, Matrona, Patronus, Prater, Soror, 

VOL. I. A a 
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^ Jane pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, biformis, 
O ! cate rerum sator j O I principium Deorum. 

But, when it b^ame a title, whkh was bestowed 
upon Gods of every denomination, it made Jupiter 
animadvert with some warmth upon the impro- 
priety, if we may credit Lucilius : 

* Ut nemo sit nostrum, qiiin" patei' optitntrs Di-^ 

vdm est : 
iTtNeptunijs pater. Liber, Saturritis p&ttty Mats, . 
Janus, Quirinus, patet, dftines aidanLHir ad 
urium. 

• I 

A ■ 

And riot' only the Gods, out the Hiferophaiit^, ih 
mojst temples; and those f)rlests, ih paftr6Ular, 
who were occupied in the cfelebratifen of ftiystc- 
rjes, were stylea Patres : so that It Wds uftdoubt- 
ealy a religious term imported from E^^pt, the 
sanie as l^ator, arid Patbra, befdr^ ttifitl<i6ttfe*d. * I 
have taken notice, that the Pater« of Cuftlcrs wCft 
the priests of Hamon : but that writer was unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of the word, as 
well as with the pronunciation, which seeiris^to 

^ Verses from aii aniietit Choriambic poem, which fiirc qubtfed 
by Terentiatius Maurus de Metris, 
* Lucilii Fragmenta. * 






lifufe bien petidnmft t)ro^uetL The worship of 
Hathi '«r . th6 San^, as it was the most antieot, st> 
it was the most universal, of any iti the woild. 
It was at first the prevailing religion of Grefece, 
and was propagated Over all the sea coast of 
Europe ; whence it ext(?iided itself into the inland 
provinces. It Was established in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and was the original religion of this island, 
which the Druids in aftertimes adoj^ted. That it 
went high in the north is evident from Ausonius, 
who takfes notice of Its existing m his time* He 
had relations, who were priests of this order and 
dettomination ; and who are, on that account, 
complitriented by hitn, in his ode to Attius Patera 
^ Rhetor. 

Tu Boiocassis stirpe Druidarum satus, . 

Si fami non fallat fidem, »^ 

Beleni sacratum ducis e templd g*hU4, 

r 

Et inde vobis nomine, • • 

Tibi Paterae : sic ministros nuncupant 

Apollinares Mystici. , ^ 

Fratri, Patrique nomen a Phabo datum, 

Natoque de Delphis tuo. 



* Ode of Ausonius to Attius Patera Rhetor in Professorum Bur- 
digalensium comjiieuioratione. Ode 10.. 

A a S 
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He mentions, that this worship prevailed fv* 



ticulariy in Annorica ; of which country his fela* 
tions were natives. 

• Nee rcticebo Senem, 
Nomine PhcEbicium, 
Qui Beleni JEdituus, 
Stirpe satus DruidiimY 
Cxentis Armories. 

Belin, the Deity of whom he speaks, was the saAe 
as ^ Bel and Balen, of Babylonia and Canaan ; the 
Orus and Apollo of other nations. Herodian takes 
notice of his being worshipped by the people of 
Aquileia ; and says, that they called lm& :3eliQ, 
and paid great reverence, esteeming him the; same 
as * Apollo. 

The true name of the Amonian priests I have 
shewn to have been Petor, or Pator ; and the in* 
strument which they held in their hands was 
styled Petaurum. They used to dance round a 



^ Ausonius. Ode 4>. 

' He is called Balea by ^chylus. Persae. p. 156. Eaktf, 

Herodian. 1. 8. of the Aqtiildains. 

Inscriptio vetus Aquileis ttpkttA. APOLLINI. BELENO. 
C. AQUILElEiNS. FELIX. 
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large fire^ in honour of the Sun, whose orbit they 
affected to describe. At the same tiirie they ex- 
hibited other feats of activity, to amuse the vota- 
ries who resorted to their temples. This dance 
was sometimes performed in armour, especially itai 
Crete : and, being called Pyrrhic, was supposed 
to have been so named from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, But, when was he in Crete ? Besides, 
it is said to have been practised' by 4heArgonautic 
heroes before his time. It was a religious dance, 
denominated from fire, with which it was accom- 
panied. 

It was originally an Egyptian dance, in honour of 
Hermes, and practised by the Patarae, or Priests. 
In soitie places it was esteemed a martial exercise; 
and exhibited by persons in armour, who gave it 
the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of 
it in the same poet : , 



10 






' Apollonius Rhodius. Argonaulic. 1. 2. v. 703. 

1 
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^tc^fi^i^ Betormua, was a name gtveti to the dance, 
from the tempk of the Deity nHhere it was pro- 
bably first practised. It ts'a compound of Bet 
Armes/or Armon, called, more )>roperly, Hermes, 
tiid Herinon, Bet, and Beth, among the Amo- 
niana, deooted a temple. , There is reaion to think 
that the circular dances of the Dervtses, all over 
.the'ieait, iare remains of these antient 'Customs. 
lijx. th^ first ages this exercise was estseemed a reli^ 
jpiQttfl rite, and performed by people of the temple 
mrher^ it was c^xhibited : but, in aftertimcs, the 
same feats were imitated by rope-dancers and x^ 
grants, called Petauristae, and Petauristarii ; who 
TPade yae of a kind of pole, styled petaurum. 
— Of these. the Roman writera make frequent 
mention ; and their feats are alluded to by 
Juvenal ; 

" An magis oblectaot animum jaetatia petauro 
Corpora, qui<jup ^Plent rectum ctescenderc fuflem? 

* • 

Maailiu^ likewise gives ari account of.this people, 

and their activity; whereiq may Ije- obf^vcd 
some remains of the original institution : 

f* Ad numeros etiam ille ^iet cognata perartem 
Corpora, quse yaHdo $aliunt ekcussa petiiuro : 



II 



Juvenal. Sat. 14. v,265. .^* Miiiaius. US. v. 43*. 



P.e}p)iia4^que sfxo per m%m iwkftlWia TOQtv, 

I « 

I have shewn, that the Paterse, or Priests, were 
so denominated from the I}eity styled Pator; 
whose shrines were name4 Patera, and Petonu 
They were oracular teiasples of Uie Smxl ; which in 
aftertimes were ca^d jPjp.tr.a, a^d Mcribed to other 
Gods. Many of them for the sake of mariners 
were erectieid jupQja xoc}^^ and .esimencQs near t^ 
^esai : heiPjce t^ tfivm rj^(», petra, ^an^e at ie^gfk to 
figcfify a^y rock er $tone, and to he in ja ns^a^^er 
jOomfioed to tb^it inea^ii^g^ B^i 19 tkfi \fir^t j^q$ if; 
w%» ey^i: itakei» w n reMgi.ous fi^n9e ; and rel^d ^ 
ikfi ^hfiae^ of Osins, or d)e Sun, and to the oracle;^ 
whicb wei^ $uppo5*4 to be there jeixji?bi(tc»ii. Tb«*p 
Qiynj^j^s jrtear jPjiw, tj^ugh ^p ypqk, but a biigc 
jJiQuiwi, orM:llCK«e» y/»f rov ]5:f fwiov ao^on ^y«T^ 
7« !0;Kv^Mr>») WJW of .oJd teamed Petra, as reletting to 
awwlwr ihfluffiej?. jtJience P#p4m, spesaking ,9f 



'^ Phavorinus. 

*li OXmKtf;^^ si^^ttf Ki^^Mf Xoj^o; lA^yfTo. Scholia in Lyco* 
phron. V. 42. 

S^MTiig f 4'V*IP'f ^» K^o;'ioir Ti roMfvy Xe^ey. Piudar* Olymp. 
Ode 5. p. 43, 
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lamos, who was sapposed to have been conducted 
by Apollo to Olytnpia, says, that they both came to 
the Petra Blibatas up&n the lofty Cronian mount: 
there ApoUo bestowed upon Ia$nu$ a double poriitm 
of prophetic knowledge. 

Ai/v/b^ey MANTOITNAZ. 

Tlie word HaiCato?, Elibatos^ was a favourite term 
with Homer, and other poets ; and is uniformly 
joined with Petra. They do not seem to have 
known the purport of it j yet they adhere to it 
religiously, and introduce it wherever they have 
an opportunity. HXiCaro^ is an Amonian com- 
pound of Eli-Bat, and signifies jolis domus, vel 
'* tern plum. It was the name of the temple, and 
specified the Deity there worshipped. In like 
manner the word Petra had in great measure lost 
its meaning; yet it is wonderful to observe how 
industriously it is introduced by writers, when 



"♦ Pindar. Olympic Ode 6. p. 52. 

Apollo was the same as lamus ; whose priestar were the lamidsy 
the most antient order in Greece. 

'' It is a word of Amonian original, analogous to EliAi-bet, 
Bet-Armtts» Bet*Tumus in India, Phainobeth ia Egypt* 
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they speak of sacred and oracular places. Lyco- 
phron calls the temple at £li& ^^Asv^air MoXi^i^o; 
wcTjak: and the Pythoat Delphi b by Pindar 
dtyled Petraessa : ^^ Eifh Hirf0Uff9r»f tx»vvm Ixtr «« 
Hvimo^. Orchomenos was a place of great an- 
tiquity; and the natives are 'said to have wor- 
shipped Petra, which were supposed to have faliea 
from " heaven. At Athens in the Acropolis was a 
sacred caVern, which was called Petrse Macrae^ 
Petr© Cecropiae. 

* « 

I have shewn that people of old made use of 
caverns for places of M^rship : hence this at Athei^ 
had the name of Petra, or temple. *° It is said of 
Ceres, that ^fter she had wandered over the whole 
earth, she at last r^osed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. They in like manner at Delphi shewed 
the petra, upon which the Sibyl Herop^ile at her 



'^ Lycophron. v. 1 59' here they sacrificed Zmn OfjiSfM. 
■' Pindar. Olymp. Ode 6. p. 51. 

triply fic T» ov^aytf. Pausanias. 1. 9* P* 7^6* 

'^Euripides in lone. r. 9i^b. See Radices, p. S5« Macar. 
^ Clemens Aie&and. Strom. 1. 1. p. 35ft« 
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fint arrival eat ^^ down. In $bort» diece is in the 
history, of every oraoulai temple fiome legend dbout 
a atone ; aome ^e^Cbienot to the woid Petra. To 
4dear tliis up, it is aecessary to observe, that whea 
ik€ worship of the Sun was almost universal, this 
5raa one name of that Deity even among the 
Greeks, They CB\lpA bim Petor, apd Petros ; anil 
his temple was styled Petra. This they oftentiflies 
flanged to XiOo^ ; so little did they underaland 
their ourn mythology. There wexe however aiMW 
writers, who mentioned it as the name of the Sun, 
and were not totally ignoxaat of its meamog. This 
we may learn fron^ the SphoUast upon Pindar. 

^UXmu Km M^J^ctyofH yiMj/bb^ev Eui^sftnii^ fwortfiriii;, 
Ili9f$¥ iifnKaitxi r$y 'ii\t.ov i»« 7M¥ 8r^0Hi(fu«|iiif. 

The same S^oliast quotes a -similftf p as s a g e 
from the same writer, where the Sun is called 
Petra. 



** Pii^dMr. Oijfinfk Ode- 1..^, S. 



AN:TI«KT WYTHWaGY. 
AXu<rf^i ;(^vre«i( ^•/4fr«y» 



if then tjlte name of the Sun, and of \m templeq, 
was among the aiitient Grecians Petros, and Petrs; 
we may easily account for that word so often oc- 
curring, in tlie accounts of l^s worsbipu The 
Scholia alcove will moreover l^td us to discover 
, whence the strange notion arose about the famous 
Anaxagoras of Clwomen® ; who Is said to hftve 
pfDf>hedied, that a.stoile would fall from the Suit. 
All that he liad amrred, may be seen in the rela- 
tion of the Scholiast above : whish amouats only 
to this^ that Petros was a name of the Sun, It 
was a word of Egyptian original, derived from 
Petor, the same as Haqi, the lamus of the antient 
Greeks. Thi» Petros som« of his countrymen 
understoo4^ in a dififei^ent sense; and gave out, 
that he had foretold a sto»e would drop from the 
Sun. Some were idle enough to think that it was 
accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended 
to shew at ^go«potamo^ the very ** stone, which 
was said to have fallen. The like story was told 



^Diogenes Laertiuf,: Yil^g^AJi^sgonir. 
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of a stone at Abydus upon th^ Hellespont : and 
Anaxagoras was here too supposed to have been 
the prophet**. In Abydi gyninasio ex ek causi 
colitur hodieque mo^icus quidem (lapis), sed\ 
quern in medio terrarum casurum Anaxagoras 
praedixisse narrator. The temples, or Petra here 
mentioned^ were Omphalian, or Oracular : hence 
they were by a common mistake supposed to have 
been iix the centre of the habitable globe. They 
were also HAiC«toi TliTf»$ : which Elibatos /the 
Greeks derived from Caiw descendoj and on this 
account the Petra were thought to have fallen 
.&om the *^ Sun, We may by this clue unravel the 
mysterious story of Tantalus ; and account for the 
punishment which he was doomed to undergo. ^ 
. • ' * 

The unlilappy Tantalus 
From a. satiety of bliss . 

' ^ I I ^^mmmmm i im h ■ ( i ii n j ■ n ,,, ,i,i m^mmmmmmmmmmmmtx i ' 

m 

** Pliny. U 2. c. 5S..p. 102^ 

^' HXiCftTMF-irtr^y they construed Xitor tf^'^Aiii ffoMMfAiMf. 

^ Pindar. Olyn^KC. Ode 1. p. a* 



. Underwent a cruel reverse. 

He was doom'd to sit under a huge atone, 

Which the father of the Gods 

Kept over his bead suspended. 

Thus he sat 

In continual dread of its downfel. 

And lost to every comfort 

It is said of Tantalus by some, that he was set up 
to his chin in water, with every kind of fruit within 
reach : yet hungry as he was and thirsty, he could 
never attain to what he wanted ; every thing which 
be caught at eluding his efforts. But from the 
account given- above by ^ Pindar, as* well as by 
'**Alc»us, Alcman, and other writers, his punish- 
ment consisted in having a stone hanging over his 
head ; which kept him in perpetual fear. What is 
styled Xtflof, was I make no doubt originally Petros; 
which has been misinterpreted a stone. Tantalus 
is'termed by Euripides MxoA«ro? r^iv yXoitr<ravy a man 
of an ungovernable tongue: and his history at 
bottom relates to a person who revealed the myste- 
ries in which he had been ^' initiated. The Scho- 



?^ Toy vm^ Mfmhai TctpretXu A*9«y. Pindar. Isthm. Ode 8. p. 483. 
upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode I. p» 8. 
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liast upon Lycophton describes him in this light ; 
and mentions him cu a priest, vho out of good 
nature divulged some secrets of his cloister ; and 
was upon tfait accoubt ejected from the society^\ 

f^i/3Af)69) T8 UfB k«T»A«y«« The ntysteries which he 
revealed, were those of Osiris, the Sun : the Petor, 
and Petora of Egypt. He tiever afterwards could 
behold the Sun in its meridian, but it put him is 
tnind of his crime: and he was afraid that the 
vengeance of the God would ovefwheiU) him. 
This Deity, the Petor, and Petora of the Amo- 
nians, being by the later Greeks exptessed Petros, 
and Petra, gave rise to the feble above about the 
stdne of Tantalus. To this sokition the same 
Soholiist upon Pindar bears witness, by informing 
us, M that the Sun \iras of old called a stone : and 
that some writers understood the story of Tantalus 
in this light; intimating that it was the Sut), 
which hung oVer his head to his perpetual terror. 

And again, Ilfji it t» »Ix*« oi f uertxo* Xcy«(riv, wf A»Je? 



•*Stholia upon Lycophron. v. 152. 

" Scholia upon Pindar, Olymp. Ode L p. S. 

•♦Pindar. Scholia. Ibidem. ' 

2 



Himdy what is ^did in th^ hi^ory about the stone^ 
as relating tv the Sun : and they suppose that it 
was the Sun which hung (^er his head, t& his ter^ 
tot dfid confu^on. The tiafUfdUm^ speaking cf 
the SuHy often call him a siondi br pttra. 

By lay irtg all tligse tirdtihtte^hties togetli^r, mA 
comparl% €&#m^ ^e ifiayj I think, not only flttd 
out wherein the ittjslak€ consisted, but like\ris6 
explain the groundi ftbm whence thfe itiistake 
arosel And this dufcf mfty lltod us to the detection 
of othe^ fallacifes, and thos^ of greater oonse- 
quciicfe We may hence lefat'ii - the t^asoti^ *hy 
$d manj' Deities were styled n^Tjard*, Pettii. Wt 
read of " M*6f a?, o 0«^? lyt ^mr^'ot?, Mithra$y thi 
Deity out of the rock} whose, temple bi old; was 
really a rock or eaverii. The ^aitfe Worship sterns 
to have prevailed, in some degree, in the west ; 
as we may judge from an antient inscription at 
Milan, which was dedicated ^* Herculi in Petri. 
But all Deities were not so worshipped : and the 
very name Petra was no other than the sacred 
term Petora, given to a cavern, as being esteemed 
in the first ages an oracular temple. And sbme 



^* Justin. Martyr ad Tryphotiem. p. l68. The rites of 
Mithras were styled Patrica'. 
^^ Grut^. Inscri{)t. p. xlix, n. 2, 
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reverence to places of thi$ sort was kept up a 
long time. We may from hence understand the 
reason of the prohibition given to some of the 
early proselytes to Christianity, that they should 
BO more '^ ad petras vota reddere : and by the 
same light we may possibly explain that pas- 
sage in Homer, where he speaks of persons enter- 
ing into compacts under oaks^ and rocks, as 
places of '* security. The oak was sacred to 
Zeus,, and called Sar-On : and Petra in its ori- 
ginal sense being a temple, must be looked upon 
as an asylum. But this term was tiot confined 
to a rock or cavern : every oracular •tempje was 
styled Petra, and Petora. Hence it proceeded 
that so many Gods were called 0coi Utrfaioiy and 
Tl»Tf«oi. Pindar speaks of Poseidon Petraios; 
^ Tlxi Tlo<riii(ovo^ Ufr(on»: under which title Neptune 



^^ Indiculus Paganiarum in Consilio Leptinensi ad ann. 
Christi 743. 

See du Fresne Gloss, and Hoffman. Petra. 

NuHus Chrbtianus ad fana, vel ad Petras vota reddere prac- 
suinat. 

^^ Ot; fAS» vvq nv tn* viro ^gt;o(, ai' inKTo wtr^ 

nap6<»o$, ffi^toq r'oa^t^iTov «^^1|^o(^ur. Homer. Iliad«;^« v. 126^. 
Aidojbcoraiy ^ii/Anyo^o, c^t rv ^i^» ofAuvm^* Hesycbius. 
3» Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 248. 
niT^a»o( Tt/<»Tai no0it^«ir m^A eiTTtt^^tf • Scholia I^i4e9> 
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vas worshipped by the TbessaKans : but diQ lat«> 
ter was the more commoa title. We meet m 
Pausanias with Apollo Patroiis, and with^Ztu^ 
Me(Ai;^iof, and AfTifAig Rarpaa; also ^' Bacchus 
n«Tf wof, Zeus Patroiis, and Vesta Patroa, together 
with other instances. 

The Greeks^ whenever they met witii tiiis. teron^ 
even in regions the piost remote, always gave it 
an interpretation according to their own precon- 
eeptiosKS ; and explained ^<u> nar^Wt, the oraoilac 
Deities, by Dii P^trii, or the Gods q£ the country. 



^ Zeus wm r^r^en^ \^ a pym«i4 : A|rtQj»is by. a pi)la?v 

p. 132. 

*■ Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 104. 

According to the acceptation, in which I understand the term, 
we may account for se many places ia the east being styled- Petra. 
P«r»^ a^d India did i>Qt abound witb rocks more than £uxx>pe : 
yet, in these parts, as well as in the neighbouring regions, th^rfi 
is continually mention made of Petra : such as IIst^a £i0>»/xiO^tt 
in Sogdiana, Petra Aornon in India, xa» mv th Q|« (Utr^ap), l» 
^1 A^i«/A«ftf. Strabo. 1. 11*. p. 787. Petra Abatos in Egypt, 
Iltrfet YJaScircua in Arabia. Many places Called Petra occur in 
the history of Alexander : 'EXiiy ^ kch Utr^aq t^vfAvott o^o^^a f« 
w^o^oo-iui. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 787. They were in reality sacred 
eminences, where of old they worshipped*; which in aftertimes 
were fortified. Every place styled Arx and AxpowoXK was origi- 
nally of the same nature. The same is to be observed of those 
styled Purgoi. , 

VOL. I. B h 
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Thus, in the Palmyrene inscription, two Syrian 
Deities are characterized by this title. 

^ ArAIBHAA KAI MAAAXBHAn 
nATPftOIX e£OI£. 

Cyrus, in his expedition against the Medes, is 
represented as making vows ^' *£rift n«T(w«, xai An 
n«T^ttM0, x«i roi; aXxoi; Gfoi(. But the Persians, 
from whom this history is presumed to be bor- 
rowed, could not mean by these terms Dii Patrii: 
for nothing could be more unnecessary than to 
say of a Persic prince, that the homage, which 
he payed, was to Persic Deities. It is a thing 
of course, and to be taken for granted, unless 
there be particular evidence to the contrary. His 
vows were made to Mithras, who was styled by 
the nations in the east Pator ; his temples were 
Patra, and Petra, and his festivals Patricsu 
Nonnus gives a proper account of the Petra, 
when he represents it as Omphean, or oracular: 



** Gruter. Inscript. lxxxvi.-n,8. 

^' Xenophon. Kv^tifrsuinm. 

^ Nonnus. Dionysiac. !• ix. p. 266. 
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At Patara, in Lycia, was an oracular temple: 
and Patrae, in Achaia, had its name from divina- 
tion, for which it was famous. Pausanias men- 
tions the temple, and adds, ** ripo it t« *UfH mg 

Before the temple is the fountain of Demeter — 
and in the temple an oracle, which never is known 
to fail. 

The offerings, which people in antient times 
used to present to the Gods, were generally 
purchased at the entrance of the temple; 
especially every species of consecrated bread, 
which was denominated accordingly. If it was 
an oracular temple of Alphi, the loaves and 
cakes were styled ^ Alphita. If it was expressed 
Ampi, or Ompi, the cakes were Ompai% O/aitosi : 
at the temple of Adorns *\ Adorea. Those made 



^' Pausanias. 1. 7. p. ^17 » 

*^ AAOITON, T© aiFQ tea,^ x^iOt];, ij tf-iTtf 7rtfv^fAt909 aXfV^». 
Hcsychius. 

A7^fkr» fjLt^rt x«> tXun^ ^s^st^/bciva. Hcsych. 

^^ OMriAI, Bvf4.ar»y xat Wfot ai^iri MiVfAtfoi, Hesycbius. 

OMIIIA, vwroiavct r^uyaXta, Ibidem. 

If it was expressed Amphi, the cakes were Amphitora, Amphi- 
muDtora, Amphimasta: whicli serra to have been all nearly of 
the same composition. 

AM4^A£MA, ^attra oivu x«t fXaio; ^iCpiy^iy«. Ibidem. 

^^ riiie flour liad tb« sacred name of Ador, from Adoruif the, 
God of day, an Amoniau name. 

BhQ 
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in honour of Ham-orus had the DAnie of ^ Hd- 
noura, Aii¥>ia» and Omorite. Those sacred to 
Peon, die God of light, were called *® Piones. 
At Cha-on, which signifies the house of the 
Sun, ^' Cauonesy Xamw. From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-Amon, they were denominated Puramoun, 
'^ nvf(itfMf¥. From Ob-El, Pytbo Deus, (:ame 
*' Obelia. If the place were a Petra or Petora, 
they had oflferings of the same sort called Petora, 
by the Greeks expressed ** niTup«, Pitura. One 
of the titles of the Sun was El-Apfaas, Sol Deus 
ignis. This £l-aphas the Greeks rendered Elapho^ 
4A«r^of ; and supposed it to relate to a deer : and 



AMOPA, ^nfAi^dht^ i^^ ervt ,MiXir«. Ibidem. 
OMOPITAX, o^of ix wv^v iinfftiAttw ynyofu^. Ibid. 
Also AfM^neUf Amorbitae. See Athenaeus. 1. 14. p. 646, 

^'^ niONES, wXBUiHrnq. Hesychius. 

Pi^On was the AnLonian name of the Sun : as was also Pi-Or^ 
Jtnd Pe-Or. 

'* XAYllNAX, OfTtfc t>MM afofv^^Mrraq xp»d»»(. Suidas. 

'* The latter Greeks expressed Puramoun, Paramous. 

nYPAMOYX, a cake. H» o IIv^^c wa^» toi( iraA^tot; tinm»u 
Artemidorus. 1. 1. c 74. Kat o hety^vftm^'ctq f^ix^i rvhuty^t^* 
r9¥ wv^cb^na, SchoL Aristoph. 'iwik. 

See Meursius on Lycophron. v. 593. and Hesych. H»f«/**'f> 

^' OBEAIAI, placentae. Athenaeus. L 14^ p. 645. 
'♦ N«» dv^tf T» niTTP A. Theocritus, Idyl. 2. v. 53. 
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the title £1-Apfaa-Baa1, given by the Amonians 
to the chief Deity, was changed to fXa^nCoXo?, a 
term of a quite different purport El^aphas, and 
£l-apha-baaly related to the God Osiris, the 
Deity of light : and there were sacred liba made 
at his temple, similar to those above ; and deno* 
minated from him Ea^v^oi, Elaphoi. In Athenasus 
we have an account of their composition, which 
consisted of fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum 

and honey. ^ £X«^of TrXaxs; iiX ra»To; xai jMcAiTo? 
xxi fnttrafAit. 

One species of sacred bread, which used to be 
6fFered to the Gods, was of great antiquity, and 
caHed Bonn. The Greeks, who (Changed the^Tu 
final into a Sigma, expressed it in the nominative, 
fee ; but, in the accusative, more truly boun, Cav. 
HesychiuB speaks of the Boun, and d€;scribes it, 

itio^ iriiAfAotToi xs^xrx t^ovrog ; a kind of cukCy with a 

representation of two horns. Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner : Eitv, %iioq trtfAfAxros 
xt^xrx s^ovro; ; a sort of cake with horns. Diogenes 
Laertius, speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, describes the chief ingre- 
dients of which it was composed : ^ Bay iSuo-g — ex 
jMcXtre? xai ax^tTwv. He offered up one of the sacred 



" AtheiuBus. 1. 14. p. 64£. * 

'^ Diogenes Laertius : Vita Empedoclis. I. S. 
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liba^ called a bouHj which was made of fine flour 
and honey. It is said of Cecrops, ^^ vf wto? £»» Avfri : 
He first offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence 
we may judge of the antiquity of the custom from 
the times to which Cecrops is referred. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah takes notice of this kind of offer- 
ing, when he is speaking of the Jewish women at 
Pathros in Egypt, and of their base idolatry ; in 
all which their husbands had encouraged them. 
The women, in their expostulation upon his re- 
buke, tell him : Since we left off to burn incense 
to the Queen of heaven^ and to pour out drink* 
offerings unto her^ we have z^Hinted all things ; 
and have been consumed by the sword and by the 
famine. And when we burnt incense to the Queen 
of heaven^ and poured out drink-offerings unto her ^ 
did we make her cakes to worship her^ and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her without our *• men ? 
The prophet, in another place, takes notice of the 
same idolatry. *' The children gather woodj and 
the fathers kindle the fire^ and the women knead 



^' Some read Attv^Mto-t, Cedrenus. p. 82. Some have thought, 
that by Qav was meant an Ox : but Pausanias says, that these of- 
ferings were vtiAfjLar» : and moreover tells Us ; oiroara i;^» i^t/;^*, 
rovrv9 fAtif fi^wo-tt «^i» ^vffai, Cecrops sacrificed nothing that had life. 
^Fausan. 1. 8. p. 600. 

'" Jeremiah, c.44. v. 18, 1 9. 

^^ Ibid. c. 7. V. 1 8. 
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their doughy to make cakes to the Queen of heaven. 
The word, in these instances, for sacred cakes, 
is D^3D, Cunim, The Seventy translate it by a 
word of the same purport, Xamuxg^ Chauonas ; of 
which I have before taken notice : ^ Mn miv tuv 

I have mentioned that they were sometimes 
called Petora, and by the Greeks Pitura. This, 
probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes, 
which the young virgins of Babylonia and Persist 
used to offer at the shrine of their God, when they 
were to be first prostituted : for, all, before mar- 
riage, were obliged to yield themselves up to some 
stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for 
all. the young women, when they arrived towards 
maturity, to sit in the avenue of the temple, with 
a girdle, . or rope, round their middle ; and what-* 
ever passenger laid hold of it was entitled to lead 
them away. This practice is taken notice of, as 
»ibsisting anoong the Babylonians, in the epistle 
ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah ; which he is 
supposed to have written to Baruch. m; 43. *AtJf 



'® Jeremiah, c. 51. v. 19. according to the Seventy. 
So^Uoc. 7* v,is. yj^vitf^ rji r^ttna^ m Ov^«f»f Cbau*On» 
domus vel templum SoliSf 
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tttL, intsf m^Tfif <»tiTf 'fo &^(Hfi$y «unic itifpayn* This 

is u trlni9latioii from an Hebrew or ChaMiiic ari-*' 
ginal; sod, 1 should tbink, not quite accurate. 
What is here nendered jwmxb^j should, I imaging 
be Tr»fiivot ; and the pni^port will be tiearly this : 
The virgins of Babyhrda put girdles abimt their 
XBaist ; and in this habit sit in/ the way &d^ hold^ 
if^ their PiturOj cr sacrtd offerings^ m>er an wm 
(ff indense : and when any one cf them is tcScen 
notice of by a stranger^ and led meay hy her girdle 
ta4i place of piivacy ; up&n Iter return sheupbraidt 
hm* neat neighbour for not being thought worthy 
of the iike honour ; and for ha^ng her zone not 
yet broken or ^' loosed. It >vas irkewise a ^et^ivaa 
custom, and seems to have beien univeftsally kept 
up lA^herei^er their reKgiob pi^vailed. Strabo gifves 
a parttoulat account of this practice, as 4t wa($ 
•bsenred in the temple of A<ftait in Armeniis.. This 
was a Persian Deity, who bad mamy places of 
wiorship in that part of the world. Not only the 
men and maid eervants, days the author, are in this 
manner prostituted at the ^rifj^(f the Goddess; 
for in this there would be nothing >extr&or£nary : 



^' Herodotus mentioi^s this custom, and styles it justly Hi&xiroi 
t^^'^HfMiu He snys that it was practised at the temple of the Ea* 
byloiush Deity Melitta. 1. 1 . c« 199* 
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r»s tij Td»aM>Tfi 0-uf otHety ouJirvoc. -Bii/ people of thejirsf 
ffaikiam in the nation used to devote their otvn 
Maughters in the same manner : it being a religions 
institution^ tkatali young virgins shall, in honour 
^ the 'Deity, be proititttted, and detained for some 
time in Itertempk: after which they are permitted 
So be ghren in^ marriage. Nor is any body at all 
icf^pulous about cohabiting with a young woman 
afHerwa^ds^ though she has been in this manner 
abused. 

Thfe Patfica were not only rites of Mithras, but 
ilm of Osiris, who was in reality the same Deity. 
We have a curious inscription to this purpose, and 
8 iicpf6s6B(tation, which was fitst exhibited by the 
lescrmed John Price in his observations upon Apu- 
teius. It is copied frofti an origmal, which he saW 
at Venice : atid there is ain engraving from it iii 
the Edition of Herodotus by ** Gronovius, as well 

i 1 • ■■ ■ -^ — I... .j • . f... . » «, ♦ 



^^ Strabo. 1.11. p. SOS. Anais, or Anftft, called TanaTs, in 
this passage : they are the same name. 

The same account given of the Lydian women by Herodotus : 
wo^nvH* ya^ uwttaaq* 1. 3. c. 9^ : all, uaiversaUy, wert devoted 
to whoredom. 

^3 Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 129. p. 13S, 
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as in that by ^^ Wesselinge: but about the purport 
of it they are straqgely mistaken. They suppose 
it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the sou 
of Cheops. She died, it seems : and her father 
was so affected with her death, that he made a 
bull of wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodqtus says, that he saw the 
bull of Mycerinus ; and that it alluded to this 
history. But, notwithstanding the authority of 
this great author, . we may be assured that it was 
an emblematical representation, and an image of 
the sacred bull Apis and Mneuis. And, in re- 
spect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a reli- 
gious ceremony, and relates to an event of great 
antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites 
of Osiris. Of this I shall treat hereafter : at pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to observe, that the sucred 
process is carried on before a temple ; on which 
is a Greek inscription, but in the provincial cha- 
racters : Eyiov U»rfiHfi¥ 'Eojthi' ♦if «. How can "EofTH 

Tlctrfkxn relate to a funeral ? It denotes a festival 
in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn, Pator ; and his temple was called Patra : 
whence these rites were denominated Patrica. 
Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and 



■•M* 



*^* Herodotus. 1.2. c. 129. p. 1^6. 
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supposes it to relate to Isis, and to lier mourning 
for the loss of her son. Speaking of the month 
Athy r, he mentions ^^ B^ Ji^p^vo-ov f/u^ario) fjt.$xcufi 

AiyvTrrm). The Egyptians have a custom in the 
month Athyr of ornamenting a golden image of a 
bull; which they cover with a black robe of the 
finest linen. This they do in commemoration of 
Isisj and her grief for the loss^ ofOrtis. In every, 
figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, 
there appears deep silence and reverential awe:, 
but nothing that betrays any sorrow in the agents. 
They may commemorate the grief of Isis; but 
they certainly do not allude to any misfortune of 
their own : nor. is there any thing the least fu- 
nereal in the process. The Egyptians of all 
nations were the most extravagant in their ^ grief. 
If any died in a family of consequence, the women 
used by way of shewing their concern to soil their 
heads with the mud of the river ; and to disfigure 
their faces with filth. In this manner they would 
run up and down the streets half naked, whipping 
themselves as they ran: and the men likewise 
whipped themselves. They cut off their hair 
upon the death of a dog; and shaved their eye- 



^* Plutarch. Isis et Osiris, p. 366. 
^ Herodotus. 1. 2. g. 85, 86. 
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brows for a dead cat. We may therefore judge, 
that some very strong symptoms of grief would 
have been expressed, had this picture any way 
I'ekted to the sepulture of a king's daughter, 
Herodotus had his account from dhferent people : 
<Mie half he confessedly ^ disbelieved ; and the 
rtniainder was equally incredible. For no king of 
Egypt, if he had made a representation of tJie 
sacred ** bull, durst have prostituted it for a tomb : 
amd, as I have before satd, *Eof m ftatf^n can never 
relate to a funeral. 



*^ ^Auta ^ Xiyftai 49i(«)^rtrriif ; Hcrod. 1. 2. d. 131. 
^' The stur between the horns shews ^tbat ^ t vtss a reprfKentitioa 
df the Deity, and the whole a religious memorial. 
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GODS OF GREECEj 

To skew that they were all originally one GoD, 

the Sun, 



j\S I shall have a great deal to say concerning 
the Grecian Theology in the course of this work, 
it will be necessary to take some previous notice of 
their Gods; both in respect to their original, and 
to their purport. Many learned men have been 
at infinite pains to class the particular. Deities of 
different countries, and to point out which were 
the same. But they would have saved themselves 
much labour, if, before they had bewildered them- 
selves in these fruitless inquiries, they had con- 
sidered whether all the Deities of which they 
treat, were not originally the same : all from one 
source ; branched out and diversified in different 
1 
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parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but 
one Deity, the Sun : but when they came to give 
the titles of Orus, Osiris, and Cham, to some of 
the heads of their family ; they too in time were 
looked up to as Gods, and severally worshipped as 
the Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians : 
but this nation being much addicted to refinement 
in their worship, made many subtile distinctions ; 
and supposing that there were certain emanations 
of divinity, they affected to particularize each by 
some title; and to worship the Deity by his 
attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of 
Gods: for the more curious they were in their 
disquisitions, the greater was the number of these 
substitutes. Many of them at first were designed 
for mere titles : others, as I before mentioned, 
were «ir«p7w«*, derivatives, and emanations: all 
which in time were esteemed distinct beings, and 
gave rise to a most inconsistent system of Poly- 
theism. The Grecians, who received their relisrion 
from Egypt and the east, misconstrued 'every 
thing which was imported ; and added to these 
absurdities largely. They adopted Deities, to 
whose pretended attributes they were totally 
strangers; whose names they could not articulate, 
or spell. They did not know how to arrange the 
elements, of M'hich the words were composed. 
Pence it was, that Solon the Wise could not 
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escape the bitter, but just censure of the priest itt 
£gypt, who accused both him, and the Grecians 
in general, of the grossest puerility and ignorance. 

■ CI £pAftiy, Xo>^uVj 'EAXijvif «r« vaiieq ac», yi^m 9s 'EXXr^y sic 
Aat«y io^»yy ovtt fAOt^iifACt p^oyo) troAtok ouJcv. The truth 

of this allegation may be proved both from the un- 
certainty, and inconsistency of the antients in the 
accounts of their Deities. Of this uncertainty 

Herodotus takes notice. * Ev^svis iymro Ixaro? nap 
iiWfy un i* ct.zi Ticxy vocvngj qkoioi Si riys^ rx uieXy sx 
nvin»ro l^iXS^ ^^ 'rrgiyrt xcci x^ff, «f Ufrnv Xoy(a, He 

attributes to Homer, and to Hesiod, the various 
names and distinctions of the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which prevailed. ' Ovro^ ii ua-t, 

ih TTOino'avrii 6soyovtocy *£XXti<r», xcn roio't (8>iOiO'i r»g 

vfta> »vrm iFniAwa^yriq. This blindness in regard to 
their own theology, and to that of the countries, 

* CyrH. contra Julian, p. 15. It is related somewhat differently 
in the Timaeus of Plato, vol. 3. p. 22. See also Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 356. 

^L. 2. c. 5ti, The evidence of Herodotus must be esteemed 
early; and his judgment valid. What can afford us a more sKid 
account of the doubt and darkness, in which mankind was 
inveloped, than these words of the historian ? how plainly does 
he shew the necessity of divine interposition; and of revelation in 
consequence of it ! 

' Herodotus. 1. ?. c. 53. 
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whence they borrowed^ led them to misi^ly 
the terms, which they had received^ and to make 
a God out of every title. But howiei^er ^ey may 
have separated, a^d distinguished them uoder 
different personages, they are ali j^nly resolvable 
into one Deity, the Sun. The sa^le is. to be ob'< 
served m the Gods of the Roma^is. This may in 
great measuse be proved from the current accounts 
of their own writers ; if we attend a littk closely 
to what they say : but it will appear more manifest 
from those who had been in Egypt, and copied 
their accounts from that country. There are few 
characters, which at first sight appear more 
distinct than those of Apollo and Bacchus. Yet 
the department, which is generally appropriated to 
ApoUo, as the Sun, I mean tlie conduct of the 
year, is by Virgil given to Bacchus, or -Liber. 
He joins him with Ceres, and calls them boi^ thl^ 
bright luminaries of the world. 

* Vos, O, clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, labentem Ccelo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres. 

* Quidam ipsum solem, ipsum ApoUinem, ipsum 



^ Virgil. Georgic. 1. 1. v. 6. 

Liber is £l-Abor contracted : Sol, Parens Lucii* 

' Scholia in Horat. 1. 2. Ode 19- 
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Dlonysiutn eundem esse volunt Hence we find 
that Bacchus is the Sun, or Apollo ; though sup* 
posed generally to have been a very different per- 
sonage. In reality they are all three the same; 
each of them the Sun. He was the ruling Deity 
of the world : 



^Aif v«yyfv£Tof, vavaioXf, ^gvo'iofsyytf. 



He was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as 
BacchXis, or Liber. ^ In Thraci^- Solem Liberum 
haberi, quern illi Sebadium nuncupantes magn4 
religione celebrant : eique Deo in colic * Zemisso 
asdes dicata est specie rotund^. In short, all the 
Gods were one, as we learn from the same Orphic 
Poetry : 



* Orphic. Fragment, in Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 23. 

^ Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 18. 

He is called by Euraolpus Ar^o^ang Atoivo'oi ti Axriyt^'ff'i vy^inrtf : 
apud Euseb. P. E. I. 9. c. 27. 

^ Zemissus is the Amoniati Sames, or Saroesfa, analogous to 
Beth-Shemesh in the Scriptures. 

' Orphic. Fragment. 4. p. 364-. edit. Gesner. 

See Stephani Poesis Philosoph. p. 80. from Justin Martyr, 
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Some Deities changed with the season. 

It was therefore idle in the antients to tnake a dis- 
quisition about the identity of any God, as com- 
pared with another ; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 

Toy Otrifiv oi i^iv "Zi^afnVj iiii Aiovuo'ov, oiii flXsrvvK, 
4^yfC ii i^^A^ ftoXXoiit Tlotvct yiyofAiXota-i, Softtt^ SayS 

Diodbk-us, think that Osiris is Stiyipis ; others 
that he is Dionusus ; others stilly that he is Pluto: 
indny take him for Zeus^ or Jupiter^ dnd not afa» 
Jhr Pan. This was an unnecessary embarrass- 
ment : for they were all titles of the same God, 
there being originally by no means that diversity 
which is imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly observed. " Neque enim tanta mxviiom 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum iroXvuifVfAia. It is 
said, above, that Osiris was by some thought to 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 



■^ Macrobiiis, Saturn. 1. 1. c. 18. p. 202. He mentions 
Jupiter Lucetius, and Diespater, the God of day ; and Mi, 
C'reienses A»» tii> ifA.t^»9 vocant. The Cretans call the day did. 
The word dies of the I^tines was of the same original. 

" Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 22. 

'* v.'bronolog. Canon, p. 32. 
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Pluto, among the be^ theologists^ was esteemed 
the same as Jupiter; and indeed the same as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity; 



*^ Herinesianax. 

It may be worth while to observe below, bow many Gods tbert 
were of the same titles and de|iartroents. Q^tcH^iPf Afoyvcrioc. Hesy^ 
chius. Pxonia Minerva. Plutarch, de decern Rhetoribus* 

naXfti/Atfir *H^axX9)(. Hesychius. 

IfiTS}^ flraiTMV, A0'xX)}9rfi, ^ta-woTu Uaiav. Orphic. H. 6€* 

Uoa-n^uv I»TfOf f r Tuvw. Clement. Cohort, p. ^. 

Olen, the most aniient mythologist, made Eilithya to be the 
mother of Eros; sp that Eilithya and Venus mutt have been the 
same, and consequently Diana. 

Mi}Tf^« 'E^uroq EtXiOttay stfai. Pausan. I. 9* p* 762» 

Adonim, Attinem, Osirim et Horum aliud nop esse quam 
Solcm. Macrobius Sat. 1. 1. c. 21. p. 209. 

Janus was Juno, and styled Junonius. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c.9* 
p. 159. 

Lunam ; eandem Dlanam, oaodeDa Ceser^m, efuyjfm JunppiffP^ 
eandem Proi^erpinam dicunt. Servius in Georgic. L 1. v. 5. 

Astarte, Luna, Europa, Dea Syria, Rhea, the same. 2;ai€ia& 
de Syrii Dei. 

Kf(o» A^»rA»oir Toy avToy nai A»» xai Avo^^ MfAi^i^fTtf. «tX« 
Athenagoras. p. 290. 

'HXio(, Ztvq. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. ex. p*34« 
*HX*o(, Kf)oyo$. Damascius apud Photiutn. c M^. 

c c 2 
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There were to be sure a number of strange attri- 
butes, which by some of the poets were delegated 
to different personages; but there were other 
writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimes 
represented this sovereign Deity as Dionusus ; who, 
according to Ausonius, was worshipped in various 
parts under different titles, and comprehended all 
the Gods under one character. 



'* Ogygia me Bacchum vocat ; 

Osyrin ^gyptus putat : 

Mysi Phanacem nominant : 
, Dionyson Indi existimant : 

Romana Sacra Liberum ; 

Arabica Gens Adoneum ; 

Lucanianus Pantheon. 

Sometimes the supremacy was given to Pan, who 
was esteemed Lord of all the elements. 



^m^* 



«♦ Auson. Epigram. 30. 

See Gruter for inscriptions to Apollo Pantheon. Dionusus .was 
also Atis, or Atti$, ; Ato^vcroi' 'c^v^ Arrw v^itcrmyogtvio-htb^ 0«^»^*»'» 
Ciemeotis Cohort, p. l6. 
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'^nocva xaXw, x^o^rt^ov Nopjoy, xoc/koio rs (TVfA'jrav, 

KoO'lAOK^XTU^y UVJ^YlTXf- ^XtiT^O^By KXCTTlfAS HXiXVy 

Ayr^9x,»^£g, CafujixukK, AAH0H2; ZET2 'O KEi- 
PASTH2, 

More generally it was conferred upon Jupiter; 

* 

Ziu( TOi rx trxyrx, 

Poseidon, God of the sea, was also reputed the 
chief God, the Deity of Fire. This we may infer 
from his priest. He was styled a Purcon, and de- 
nominated from him, and served in his oracular 
temples ; as we learn from pausanias, who says, 

'^ liofTiiifayi S* iyrri^hty <? tx [AxifTtviAXTX uvxi Uv^xtaux^ 

He mentions a verse to the same purpose. luv Si 

T« Uv^TKav xfjiCpifToXog xXurs Evi/o(riyai«. P'urcon IS Ig*^ 



T^ 



" Orphic. Hymn. x. p. 200. Gesner. 

n«^ A»yy9rT»o»cr» ^i Flay /^ii a^^ukorotroi, x«» twi' •ftra ruv v^vruv 
^y^fAuu* ®iu». Herotioius. 1. 2. c. 145. Priapus was Zeus ; 
also Pan, and Orus: among the people of Lampsacus ebteem^4 
Dionusus. 

*^' Euphorion. 

" L. 10. p. 805, 
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nis vd lucis dominus : and we may know the de- 
partment of the God from the name of the priest. 
He was no other than the supreme Deity, the Sun: 
from whom all were sujijKJsed to be derived. 
Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, 
is, like Zeus, styled the father of God6 and men. 



" KXi/ti, llwii8a^¥ 



In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon the 
chief deity went by the name of ''Ourchol, the 
iame as Archel and Arcles of Egypt, whence came 
ihe %[pftxADf, and Hercules of Greece and Rome. 
NonnuB, who was deeply read iii the mythology 
of these countries, makes all the various depart* 
mentsof the other Gods, as well as their titles, 
centre in him. He describes hitn in some good 
Jjoetry as the head of all. 



lo 






" 0/phtc. Hymn, in Poseidon, xvi. p. 208. 

•^Selden de Diis Syris. p. 77. and additamenta. He was of 
6ld styled Arcles in Greece ; and supposed to ha'.t'been the son 
of Xuth. Ko6o( x«» A^Khniy ot Xv^a iruiot^. Plutarcb. QnaestioDei 
Grapcas. v. 1 . p 296. 

^ Nonnus. L 40. p. 1038. 

2 
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hnrs\j(au lAixfiJok oA«v woXoy aiioTn J»(rxci>, 
KvKhoy »yfK fAir» hvhXov — 

Higifii r\(ooy ffivyira* OL^i^ov fwiru^.*-— • — 

Awig ifyg NfiXyo? Af anj' Kf ovof, A<r<ri;f *of Zwf.-- — 
Eire l^agocing E^vg Aiyvwriog, avi^xXog Zsvg^ 
£i X^ouog, a ^aiiuu TroXucjvujUro;, ftrf cv MiOffi;, 
HEAI02 BABTAjaNOZ, £k *EAA«J* AEA^O? 
AnOAAXiN. 

All the various titles, we find, are at last com- 
prised in Apollo, or the Sun. 

It may appear strange, that Hercules, and Ju- 
piter, or whomever we put for the chief Deity, 
should be of all ages. This must have been the 
case, if they were the salne as the boy of love, 
and Bacchus ever young ; and were also the repre- 
sentatives of Cronus, and Saturn. But the antients 
went farther; and described the same Deity un- 
der the same name in various stages of life : and 
*' Ulpian speaking of Dionusus, says that he was 
represented of all ages. K«i yaj 7ra*Ja, x»i vg£(r€uT»y, 



41 



In Demosthenem Kara Muhn, Uav ^p^riyM ^c^irtdia^ty «vt^. 
p. 6^7' See also Macrob. Sal. 1. 1. c. 18. 

Avrot Toy A(a Kcti rov Aiovva'ov veci^uq xott vtnf ^ ^toXoyi» xaXti* 
Prbclus upon Plato's Pannenides. See Orphic Fragments, p. 406. 
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xat a^ffot y^rtf sd-iy xvrop. But the ii)Ost extraordi- 
n. ^ circumstance was, that they represented the 
sa-^ e Deity of different sexes. A bearded Apollo 
was uncommon ; but Venus with a beard must 
have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to 
have been thus exhibited in Cyprus, under the 

name of Ap!iroditUS, Apj oJiro? : " irwyaviav ayt^o^ 

mv Ocov fo-p^DpaTKrOai iu Kutt^u. The same is mentioned 
by Servius : *^Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum 
harbala Veneris, corpore et veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro, et nature virili, quod A^^oiiroit vocant. 
•She was also looked upon as prior to Zeus, and to 
most other of the Gods. ^ A^^ o^im ou /aovov A(ii»»;, 
XA% *Hf a(, ot,x\ot xat AIOS ir< v^iv^Mn^ot. The poet 
Calvus speaks of her as masculine : ** PoUentem- 
que Deum Venerem. Valerius Soranus among, 
other titles calls Jupiter tlie mother of the Gods. 



«a 



Hcsychius. The passage is differently read. Kuster ex- 
hibits it A^^o^irof. 'O^ T» vi^% A/Aadtfyra yiy^aufv^ !!«(*», «; 

*' Servius upon Virgil. iEneid. 1. 2. v. 632. 

** Scholia upon Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 52. Tut KmKyfAtnn 
MoipA;? t^yai iF^taivrs^»». In some places of the east, Venus was 
the same as Cybeleand Rhea, the Mother of the Gods: Ilfpi rm 
^wp«( Tp&t^T9)( 0'fb»0'i /Af r u^ ««*( vay Tijv A^^o^tniy, ii^ fAvrt^a fiff, 
1rolxi^a»( xak cy;^C(^p(ot( oyofjuaai v^ocuyo^ivovTtq, Pti>l. 'letrablbl. 1. 2. 

^' Apud Calvum Acterianus. Macrob. Sat. 1. 3. c. 8. futant 
eandem marem esse ac ftieminam. Ibidem. 
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** Jupiter omnipotens, Regum Rex ipse, Deiimque 
Progenitor, Gcnetrisque Deum ; Deus unus et 
idem. 

Synesius speaks of him in nearly the same manner. 

And the like character is given to the antient 
Deity MtiT*?. 



as 



A^trriv fA£v xa* StjAu? c^uf, TroXuwvujtAC Mijtj. 



In oqe of the fragments of the Orphic poetry 
there is every thing, which I have been saying 
conciprehended within a very short compass. 



^ ** Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei. 1. 4.c. 11. and I. 7- c.p- 
The author of the Orphic verses speaks of the Moon as both 

male and female. 

Av^ofAtm y.on ^l(9ro/xly1), ^viXvaiei x«» »fa^9. Hymn 8. v. 4^ 

Deus Lunus was worshipped at Charrse, Edessa, and all over* 

the east. 

*^ Synesius. Hymn 3. p. 26. Edit. H. Steph. 

The Orphic verses vfi^i fv^ui are to the same purpose. 

ti»97U9 fi,tt 0v wa-n^f fAnm^f T^o^ocy fi^t TftOvi'Of. Hymn 9» 

V. 18 

" Orphic Hymn 31. v. 10. p. 224. 
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• 

Zfuf "jrevTH p»^«, Z£uf '** 'HX»of, dJ* SfXijvu, 

K»i MfiTtfy vgisroi ytvirtag xxi E^ug ?roXuT£^7rY);. 
TLotyTOc yctf t¥ Znt^o; fAtyotXu r^ii ff^ui[jt,»ri xcirai, 

4 

Whom he meant under the title of Zeus, he ex- 
plains afterwards in a solemn invocation of the 
God Dionusus, 

^' KcxXuOi T9iXc7ro^8 Siv%g \\%xoLyjyt» xuxXoi^ 
OufdtvMctc ^^o(p»\iy^i TFififfOfji.w »itv iX»rir«r^ 
AyXac ZET, AIONTSE, ira^rtf troym^ lenrt^ oe^YKy 

As we have seen how the father of the Gods 



^ Orphic Fragment, vi. p. 366. Gesner's Edit, from Proclus 
on Plato's Alcibiades. See also Poesis Philosophica H. Stephani. 
p. 81. 

^^ Jupiter Lucetiusy or God of light* Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15. 

p. 182. 

^* Orphic Fragm. vii. p. 371. See Poesis Philosoph. H. Ste* 

phani. p. 85. 

Orpheus of Protogonus. 

Xlp»T9iy^9y H^txa^aii, 0i«;y wart^^ %h x«» vtf. Hymn. 51. p. 24o. 
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was dirersifieid, it may be Iv^orth while to hear 
^hat the supposed mother of all the Deities 
says of her titles and departments, in Apuleius^ 
** Me primigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam nomiuant 
De(!lm Matrem : hinc Autochthones Attici Cecro- 
piam MinerVam : illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Pa^- 
phiam Venerem : Cretes sagittiferi Dietynnam 
Dianam. Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam: 
Eleusinii vetustam Deam Cererem. Junonettt 
alii : alii Bellonam : alii Hecaten : Rhamnusiam 
alii: et qui nascentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur iBthiopes, Ariique, priscAque doctrini 
pollentes JEgyptii, ceremoniis me prorsus propriis 
percolentes^ appellant vero nomine Reginam Isi'^ 
deni. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rhea^ 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpina, Bacchusi 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, were all 
one, and the " same. Nobody had examined the 
theology of the antients more deeply than Por- 
phyry. He was a determined Pagan, and his 
evidence in this point is unexceptionable. The 
titles of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusus, 



^* Apuleii Metamorph. l.xi. p. 241. 

^' Porphyr. apud Eiisebium Praep. Evang. I. 3. c. 11. 

Athenaeus. 1. 1. p. 30. 
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caused him in time to partake of the same wor- 
ship which was paid to the great luminary ; and 
as be had also many other titles, from them sprung 
a multiplicity of Deities. ^ Morichum Siculi 
Bacchum nominarunt : Arabes vero eundem Ora- 
chal et Adonaeum : alii Lyaeum, Erebinthiuui, 
Sabazium ; Lacedaemonii Scytidem, et Milichium 
vocitarunt But let Dionusus or Bacchus be di- 
versified by ever so many names or titles, they all, 
in respect to worSJ^p, relate ultimately to the Sun. 
' '^ Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Nilus, Siris, sive quod- 
cunque aliud ab Hierophantis usurpatum nomen, 
ad unum tandem Sokm^ antiquissimum Gentium 
numen, redeunt omnia. 



^* Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius, 
^* Selden tie Diis ^yris. p. 77- 
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